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North British Board 
Chairman Discusses 
Post-War Problems 


Hon. Robert Brand Supports Idea 
of International Monetary Plan 
to Stabilize Currencies 


ADDRESSES A.B.A. MEETING 








Says Magnanimity Is Demanded 
From Strong Nations If Weaker 
Ones Are To Be Assisted 





Post-war financial and economic prob- 
lems were discussed by the Honorable 
Robert Henry Brand, chairman of the 
board of the North British & Mercantile 
and managing director of Lazard Brothers 
& Co. of London, in an address which he 
delivered before the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association on Wednesday 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. Mr. Brand, who is also chair- 
man of the British Food Mission to the 
United States, strongly supported the prin- 
ciple of a workable international mone- 
tary plan after the war and discussed 
fully the British plan, known here as the 
Keynes plan. 

Asks Faith by U. S. 


To convince oneself that a scheme of 
international cooperation of this type is 
feasible in the world, Mr. Brand said, 
requires “on the part of governments and 
peoples an act of faith and a sustained 
nagnanimity ; a certain greatness of mind. 
Such magnanimity is particularly demand- 
ed from the American people, since the 
frst aim of the plans is to assist the 
weaker and not the stronger, and the 
United States is by far the strongest. 
** * Unless an international plan is to 
he benefit of the United States as well 
a the rest of the world it will fail.” 

The objects of international currency 
‘abilization plans, the North British 
chairman continued, are to enable debtor 
nations to pay their debts in the only way 
vossible, by an increase in their foreign 
trade, and to facilitate employment in all 
‘ountries by the exchange of goods. He 
cone]: dee his address by saying that “I 


eel uc doubt whatever that the United 
State “will play her part with breadth of 
‘utio’ ks and magnanimity of spirit which 


is the proper ornament of strength.” 

Af cr stating that no upstanding nation 
desir’. to accept charity and that lending 
and cxporting countries must, ultimately, 
be pa d by imports from other countries, 
Mr. rand cited three conditions which 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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friends these little things. Hun- 
dreds of such random phrases. . . 
pieced together... reveal big mili- 
tary secrets! 

Don’t repeat even little things 
about our war effort unless they’ve 
been published or broadcast. Think 
before you talk! 


of John’s regiment...or where 
he is now... or his kind of training 
. or about his inoculations . . 
or any little thing about his army 
life, may seem harmless to you. 
But Axis espionage relies on mil- 
lions of sociable Americans telling 
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Emergency 


On Labor Day, in the early evening, there occurred in Phila- 
delphia one of the most tragic railroad accidents in the history of 
this country, the disaster taking the lives of 79 people and injuring 
over 100 others. 


The Red Cross organization at once went into action and 
quickly had 300 workers aiding in the rescue work, and the Red 
Cross released 82 pints of blood plasma which had been stored 
for emergency uses. 


By midnight there had come to Red Cross headquarters so 
many calls from persons offering to give blood to the victims that 
it was decided to open the blood donor center. Between 1 A.M. 
and 6 P.M. 400 persons each gave a pint of blood. Among these 


were numerous service men. 


The incident demonstrates the public willingness to help out 
when an emergency is brought strongly to attention. 


There is another emergency requiring blood donations. It is 
an emergency taking place every hour of every day wherever 
American armed forces are fighting. Blood plasma is needed there. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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National Association 
Pittsburgh Meeting 
Found Justified 


Members Satisfied at Results of 
Wartime Conference; Sections 
Function Much as Usual 


SOME TRENDS OF THOUGHT 


Meetings Crystalize Objectives; 
Company Officials There; Prom- 
inent Guests Introduced 











By Clarence Axman 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 15—The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is holding 
its annual convention this week and is 
glad it made the decision to have one. 
As far as I can see it runs along the same 
line as conventions before the war. There 
are not so many people milling about the 
lobby as usual and you can get on an 
elevator, and—if you have patience—get 
your order filled in the hotel dining room. 
There are top officials of insurance com- 
panies here as usual; there are individual 
company get-togethers; there are some 
parties and receptions and, as in former 
years, the Million Dollar Round Table 
were out in force and at the start seemed 
to dominate the proceedings as they are 
the first to meet. The women are having y 
their meeting, as usual. i 
’ There are not so many people at ’ this 
convention as at some others, but, there 
are enough to pack the ballroom’ of the 
William Penn Hotel, and you can get 1,200 
people in there. Of course, Pittsburgh and 
environs form one of the best insurance 
territories in the country and Pittsburgh 
producers turned out in large numbers. 
The convention is a day shorter than 
usual and there are no Washington cab- 
inet officers or United States Senators or 
great national celebrities to stimulate at- 
tendance. 

Only professional glamour speakers were 
at the war bond dinner conference where 
Major Allen V. Martini, youngest air 
forces major, talked. He has had three 
planes shot under him by the Germans. 
Another speaker at the same event was 


Larry Bogart of the Marines, who was 
on the Hornet. 


Some Trends of Thought 


Briefly summarized. here is trend of 
thought and beliefs of the convention as 
reflected in the meetings: 

The fieldmen will do everything they 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO DRIVE FOR WAR BOND SALES 





AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—mever let him slacken for a 
single fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
continuously for higher Pay-Roll 
allotments for the purchase of War 


Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the family income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’, and 
he usually will realize that now he can 


put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing. 


That’s why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—guotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
workers . . . from women who never 
worked before . . . from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 
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YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 
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ganize your War Bond thinking—and 
your War Bond selling—on the basis of 
your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, #t is not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 
working! 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s 
All-Out War Effort By 
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Paul F. Clark Surveys 
Current Developments 


ASKS “WHERE ARE WE GOING?” 








Discusses Agents’ Compensation, Post- . 


War Thrift, Permanent Forms of Group 
in Speech to Life Underwriters 





Reviewing some developments both 
yithin life insurance and in the country 
at large as they affect the business, Paul 

f Cla rk, vice president, John Hancock 
Mutual, addressed the general session of 
the National Association conference at 
Pittsburgh, Wednesday, on. “Where Are 
We Going?” Touching on agents’ com- 
yensation Mr. Clark said: 

Agents’ Compensation 

“The common purposes of the com- 
vanies, agencies and life underwriters 
embrace, among other things, the pro- 
fuction of new business of good quality 
and the conservation of business already 
inforce. This means that adequate serv- 
ice must be afforded the policyholder, 
not only in the selection of new insur- 
ance but in the countless details of con- 
jinued service to his policy through all 
the vears it is in force. Any revision in 
the compensation system should be de- 
vised to pay for what we actually desire 
to have accomplished. It may well be 
that this will involve a smaller first year 
commission and increased renewal com- 
missions plus a service fee in the years 
after the policy has become well estab- 

lished. The extent to which renewal 
commissions should be vested merits 
continued study. It may be that the 
commission plan should be revised so 
as to provide complete group coverage 
and the payment of pensions to life 
underwriters in later life. 

‘Tam making no predictions today 
as to the future changes in our com- 
pensation plans. I do affirm, however, 
that any changes which are made should 
not result in increased cost of insurance 
to policyholders. Not only the home 
ofices but the field too, would do well 
to bear this fact in mind. In the long 
run, everyone in the life insurance busi- 
ness has a solidarity of interest with the 
insurance buying public, which we can- 
not afford to forget at any time. 

‘Let us be perfectly clear about this 
matter. Provision for these additional 
features could only be made by invad- 
ing the surplus funds of the comnanv, 
and that surplus has been created by 
the policyholders and belongs to them. 
“Various suggestions have been made 
about a change in the relationship be- 
tween company and agent; in fact, con- 
siderable publicity has been given to the 
recommendation of one who said that 
agents should be allowed to sell life 
itturance for any company — that all 
companies must accept business on this 
basis and pay for it the same commis- 
son as they would pav their own direct 
oresentatives. It is difficult for me to 
understand how such a plan could pos- 
bly be for the betterment of the pol- 
ivholder, agent, or the company; for 
atually, this would eliminate manv of 
the things that agents generally desire 
nthe way of improved plans of com- 
rensati on, and would make impossible 
¢ better selection, training, and sup- 
wort of agents by their respective com- 
tnies’ In this connection, it must be 
aid that the companies which have 
made the greatest progress in recent 
years are those in which the Agency or- 
tnization has been more closely tied 
wth the company. The result has been 
Mreased compensation for the field 
oganization and better service to policy- 
tolders. I think most would agree that 
nthe future, the trend will be in this 
“rection rather than toward a more 
‘osely knit field representation.” 

Private Thrift in Post-War 


Mr. Clark raised the question whether 
Nonev will be available for private thrift 
" the post-war era. People, he said, 
ite greatly concerned with unprecedented 

‘igh income taxes, indirect taxes, So- 
al Security taxes and the high cost of 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Ostheimer Round Table Head 
J. E. Clayton Vice Chairman 


A. J. OSTHEIMER, 3rd 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 13—Alfred J. Ost- 
heimer, 3rd, of Philadelphia is new chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table 


and John E, Clayton, general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, Newark, is vice 


chairman. 

A graduate of Harvard where he ma- 
jored in history, Mr. Ostheimer went 
into the paper box business in Down- 
ington, Pa., business being owned by his 
family and having been founded by his 
grandfather. He became an agent for 
the Aetna Life in the W. R. Harper 
agency, Philadelphia, and in 1935 became 
an independent agent, opening his own 
office. In 1937 he went into partnership 
with Earl Zebley, and their firm became 
representatives of the Northwestern 
Mutual in 1941. In 1939 the firm began 
doing a considerable pension trust busi- 
ness. It has written many millions of 
dollars of business. 

John E. Clayton has for years been 
one of the principal figures in the 
Newark production world. Before going 
with Massachusetts Mutual Mr. Clayton 
was with the Northwestern Mutual and 
Mutual Benefit. For two years the Clay- 
ton agency of Massachusetts Mutual has 
led the company’s agencies in increase 
in production over previous year. He 
has been a qualifying member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table for some 
vears. He has been president of the 
Newark Trust Council and is past presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey. 





Vice President Andrews Has 
Made an Outstanding Record 


W. H. Andrews, Jr., elected vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at its meeting at Pitts- 
burgh this week, was secretary of the 
organization last year and also made an 
outstanding record as chairman of the 
committee on national war savings. Only 
42 years of age, he has occupied a posi- 
tion of prominence in the association for 
a number of years. 

Manager of the home office agency of 
the Jefferson Standard Life at Greens- 
boro, N. C., he is past president of the 
Greensboro association and has served 
as national committeeman for a number 
of years. He was president of the North 
Carolina association in 1938-39. He was 
a member of the executive committee of 
the general agents’ and managers’ sec- 
tion of the National Association and has 
served on several committees. He was 
elected a trustee of the National Associ- 
ation in 1938 and 1939, both times receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes cast. 











New President of National Association 


Herbert A. Hedges, Kansas City General Agent, Was Cabin 
Boy on Mississippi, Railroad Brakeman and Handler of 
Celebrities on Chautauqua Circuit 


Few insurance field men have had 
more colorful careers or have met more 
people in all walks of life than Herbert 
A. Hedges, general agent, Equitable of 
lowa, tvho was elected president 
week of National Association of 
Underwriters. 

As a boy he lived in so many com- 
that he cannot remember all 
names. That was because his 
the Rev. Thaddeus A. Hedges 
of the Christian Church was a traveling 
His congregations consisted 
the followers of Alex- 


this 
Life 


munities 
their 
father, 


evangelist. 
of members of 
ander Campbell. 


His Boyhood 


Herbert A. had to pick up his early 
education where he could get it. He 
thinks he lived in about fifteen different 
rural communities during his boyhood. 
He began to be on his own at a very 
early age as he was a cabin boy on 
Mississippi steamboats, including side- 
wheelers, some of the boats running 
from St. Louis to St. Paul. He also 
worked seven months as a brakeman on 
the Chicago & Northwestern R.R., route 
being from Boone, Ia., to Omaha. He 
was 17 then. 

His first college year was spent at the 
theological school in Canton, Mo., where 
his father was a lecturer on the Bible. 
He then went to Coe College where he 
played quarterback on a team which 
won considerable distinction on the 
gridiron. 

In Summer time for three years he 
was a crew man for Chautauqua and for 
seven years after leaving Coe College 
he was with the then famous Redpath 
3ureau which handled many of the 
greatest attractions ior Chautauquans. 
Hedges got to know many of the stars 
intimately. He acted as the bureau’s 
manager for William J. Bryan who was 
touring’ the Chautauquas doing his lec- 
tures, “Prince of Peace,” and “Cross of 
Gold” and “The Causeless War.” Among 
other celebrities whose tours he handled 
at that time: were those of Champ Clark, 
Senator La Follette, Ben Greet Shakes- 
pearean Players and a number of musi- 
cal stars, including Schumann Heinck, 
David Bispham, and Anna Case. 

In March, 1918. Mr. Hedges enlisted 
in the Marines and after ‘training at 
Parris Island he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant and went overseas 
with the 6th Kegiment, 2nd _ Division, 
Fourth Brigade. He saw active service 
in France and after his return to the 
States was discharged as a first lieu- 
tenant. 


Became an Insurance Man 


Deciding not to return to the Chau- 
tauqua circuit he went into the insur- 
ance business becoming an agent in 
Queen City, Mo., a town of 400 popu- 
lation where he managed to pay for 
$127,500 his first five months. The com- 
pany moved him to Quincy, IIl., and in 
1920 he became general agent in Chili- 
cothe, Mo. In 1924 he became general 
agent in Kanas City. Agency stood 
fortieth when he took it and after his 
first vear it stood eleventh. In recent 
years it has always been among the com- 
pany’s first five in production. 

Mr. Hedges became active in Kansas 
City Association of Life Underwriters 
affairs and became its president. In 
1936 he was elected a trustee of Na- 
tional Association at Boston convention. 
He was re-elected in 1938. In 1940 he ran 
for secretary and being defeated some- 
one arose on floor and renominated him 
for trustee and he was again elected to 
that office. In 1941 he was elected secre- 
tary and in 1942 vice president. He has 
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HERBERT A. HEDGES 


been active in Kansas City Social Serv- 
ice affairs, and has been a speaker for 
years in the city’s chief charities fund 
campaign. 

Mr. Hedges is married and has four 
children. One of his three sons, Her- 
bert, Jr., is in the Marine Corps although 
only 17. A de aughter, Sidney is a WAC. 


Elsie M. Matthews Elected 
Women’s Round Table Head 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 14—Elsie M. Mat- 
thews, Connecticut Mutual, Newark, was 
elected chairman of the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table at its 
annual dinner meeting Tuesday night at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. The 
executive committee consists of 
Dale, Kansas City Life, Lawton, 
Rose Krohngold, Lincoln National 
and Helen Zepp, 
Chicago, retiring chairman 


new 

Be ssie 
Okla. ; 
Life, 
table 
of the round table. 

The round table has forty-six qualify- 
ing members. Significance of such a 
large number of women writing $250,000 
a vear or more was discussed by Chair- 
man Zepp, former Chairman Berenice 
Meistroff, Guardian Life, Kansas City; 
Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life, New York; 
Helen M. Rockwell, National Life, Cleve- 
land; Corinne V. Loomis, John Hancock, 
30ston; Sara Frances Jones, Equitable 
Society, Chicago, and others. 

During a discussion on current sub- 
jects of interest a show of hands was 
asked as to how many women wrote 
pension trust business. It developed that 
a number did and comments were made 
on this phase of the business by Lorraine 
Sinton, Mutual Benefit, Chicago; Her- 
mine Kuhn, Manhattan Life, New York, 
and others. General opinion -was that 
this business should not be closed until 
an attorney for the insured looked over 
the plan. It was also felt that the regu- 
lar business of the agent should not have 
to suffer because of too much time snent 
in dealing with pension trust case solicit- 
ing. 

Among other subjects of discussion 
were prospecting under wartime condi- 
tions, and successful approach methods. 
Grant Taggart was the only man speak- 
er at the dinner. He stressed the spir- 
itual side of life insurance salesmanship. 
His average-sized policv is $5,000 and 
he has written 5.000 policies, all of which 
have been placed in one company—Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life 


Cleveland, Equi- 


Society, 
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Johannsen Reviews 


In discussing the agency compensation 
system as a challenge to leadership Al- 
fred J. Johannsen, CLU, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual at Brooklyn, be- 
fore the managers and general agents 
session at the Pittsburgh meeting Wed- 
nesday reviewed the growth of life in- 
surance in the last fifty years. Mr. Jo- 
hannsen said that life insurance can no 
longer be classified as a pioneer industry. 
“A compensation plan for a pioneering 
industry,” he said, “seldom suits a ma- 
tured industry, and we have made few 
basic changes to meet the new situation. 
I would say we were at the hodge-podge 
stage in compensation.” Continuing, he 
said in part: 

“An independent contractor needs 
‘venture capital. How many general 
agents can say that with today’s living 
standards and income taxes, they either 
have a large amount of ‘venture capital’ 
to furnish new agents, or that they ever 
will accumulate it? Isn’t that a job 
for the company itself? 

“T had hoped, and still hope for that 
matter, that the Ordinary agent will 
come under the Social Security Act with 
its minimum subsistence level of bene- 
fits. With Social Security as a_ base, 
in my opinion, agents’ pension plans 
would be more attractive to present and 
future agents. The wholesale develop- 
ment of pension trusts and other mass 
sales procedures have brought with them 
problems which are too involved to bring 
into this short discussion. 

“We must not push aside too lightly 
Federal criticism of our system, which 
they claim is antiquated and no longer 
meets the insuring public needs. If we 
are to take the sting out of their criti- 
cisms, we must take constructive for- 


Sees Sound Movies as Future 
Means for Training Agents 


The most vital factor in the success 
of agents is management, W. K. Nie- 
mann, agency manager, Bankers Life, 
Des Moines, told the General Agents 


and Managers Section at the Pittsburgh 
meeting, Wednesday. “Poor agents get 
better, good agents become superior 
agents,” Mr. Niemann said, “under prop- 
er management. The selection of agents 
might be of the best, the home office 
training course might be comprehensive 
and intensive, the supervisor might be 
intelligent, but in spite of all these im- 
portant factors there must be proper di- 
rection, motivation and leadership, all of 
which spell management.” 

Mr. Niemann sound movies as 
the nearest solution to not only training 

managers and agents, but also the 
easiest and simplest way to sell. “Sell- 
ing through movies, he said, “demands 
that the prospect both listens and looks 
time. When these two are 
brought together simultaneously you 
have undivided attention which brings 
about the sale more quickly and easily. 
Kducation of the public in this manner 
will increase sales because the people 
who best understand life insurance, like 

and I, are the best buyers. 

“With millions of armed men return- 
ng to civilian life after having been 
trained through movies, with new man- 
and thousands of agents needed 
at once to compete with many other 
competing for the millions of 
dammed up dollars, with incomes in the 
$3,000 class increasing in from 21% to 

( population, we need a new 
thorough, inexpensive method of 
raining. That method is the sound mov- 
ies method. That is the method that will 

life insurance into more homes than 
ever before 


sees 


at the same 


avers 


firms 


63% of the 


rapid, 


“At the present time the average 
agency is a dull, drab, uninteresting 
place. It is time that we streamlined 
our business. Let’s let the public know 
more about our business. Let’s train 


our prospects, young up, let’s teach life 
insurance in the best way we know of; 
let’s give it to them in pictures. Let’s 
make it simple and easy for the agent 
and the public.” 


Compensation Plan 


ward steps in the improvement of the 
Those of us who have 
these 
problems feel that state regulations of 
agency expense factors, at least in New 
York, are too closely defined to permit 
reasonable experimentation with new 
methods. New York approved very mod- 
est amendments last year but there 
should be much more latitude. Our com- 
mittee found the New York State Insur- 
ance Department to be a very coopera- 
tive group of men. The same was true 
of members of the insurance committee 
of the New York Senate and Assembly. 
They are aware a problem exists. 


agency system. 


made something of a study of 


Companies Recognize Problem 
“Our committee found the companies 


recognize the importance of the agents’ 


compensation problem. They are very 
anxious to find the answers that fit into 
their various objectives and methods. 
They are sincere and hopeful. We must 
help by uniting in the common good. 
“We are in the midst of a war and 
the hue and cry is for our industry to 
do some post-war planning. Right now 
is perhaps the best time we have had 
in some years to plan and reconstruct 
many things within our industry so that 
it may meet the challenge of a post-war 
future. A few days ago Itdly surren- 
dered; the post-war period may not be 
far off. If general agents, managers, 
home office executives and state super- 
visory officials will unite in aggressive 
and constructive action for justice and 
a better system of compensation for 
agents, our future will be greater than 
many of us ever dreamed. I think the 
time for such unity and the time for 
such action is mighty close at hand.” 


Lonsford Stresses Value of Supervision 


before the general 
and .managers section at the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, this week in Pitts- 
Almon Lonsford, director of 

Industrial department, Com- 
monwealth Life, Louisville, discussed 
“Supervision Under Tomorrow’s Stand- 
ards.” Mr. Lonsford pointed out that 
of the’ total volume of life insurance in 
force in this country, 44% or $6,000,000,- 
000 is on the books of weekly premium 
companies, $23,000,000,000 is 
on the weekly premium plan. Mr. Lons- 
ford attributes the success of the week- 
ly premium companies to the system of 
supervision, which is a combination of 


In his address 


agents 


burgh, 


agencies, 


of which 


organizing, debitizing, definitizing and 
supervising. 

“We in the weekly premium compa- 
nies,” Mr. Lonsford said, “believe that 
the agent comes first and is deserving 
of adequate supervision; in other words, 
we supervise the agent instead of the 
manager as is the case in some Ordinary 
companies. For years, the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau has been 
trying to drill into managers the value 
of the D.O.C. plan of supervision: dem- 
onstrate, observe and correct. Weekly 
premium companies started using the 
D.O.C.: plan in 1880 and are still using 
it. The assistant manager is at the first 
level of supervision, and it is his duty 


(Continued on Page 18) 








HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS — 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE4 WORLD 


Chosen by more than 137 Insurance Organizations as their 


meeting place — many returning again and again... A 


true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 








Phil J. Weber, Res. Manager. 





Managers Section Chairm: 





Underwood & Underweod 


OSBORNE 


Osborne Bethea, New York general 
agent for the Penn Mutual Life was 
chairman for the general agents and 
managers section, which met Wednes- 
day at the National Association of Life 
Underwriters meeting in Pittsburgh. 


H. S. Bell Tells of Agency 
Pattern That Gets Results 


In an address before the 
Agents and Managers Section at the 
Pittsburgh convention, Wednesday, 
Hugh S. Bell, CLU, general agent, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, Seattle, said, “The 
‘Pattern for Today’ is just about the 
same as it has always been. Intelligent 
work, discriminating prospecting, keen 
salesmanship and aggressive optimistic 
mental attitude are the four great motors 
that drive us ahead.” 

Mr. Bell outlined the agency pattern 
that has produced satisfactory results 
for the producers of his agency. The 
system depends on 1. contacts; 2. inter- 
views: 3. new names; 4. nights; 5. 
lunches; 6. charts; 7. one-a-week-club. 
Each step of the system was analyzed 
by Mr. Bell as follows: “By ’contacts’ 
we mean face-to-face calls and the daily 
quota is at least ten. By ‘interviews’ we 
mean sales talks where a prospect 1s 
shown a diagram or chart of a plan 
and an effort is made to get a picture, 
an application or an examination. The 
daily quota is at least four .By ‘new 
names’ we mean referred names and we 
use a modified Louis Behr visual pros- 
pecting system. Quota at least three 
new names daily. By ‘nights’ we mean 
nights spent interviewing prospects. 
Quota at least three per week. By 
‘lunches’ we mean luncheon interviews. 
Quota at least three per week. by 
‘charts’ we mean individually prepared 
colored chart programs. Quota at least 
one per day. The one-a-week Clu) has 
been the back-bone of our agency and 
all our regulars belong. 

“The job of the agency head 
Bell said, “is to work just as his men 
work. He must be a leader in couragzeo' 
optimism and have implicit and militant 
faith and conviction that the goo’! °c 
complished by the life underwriter '1 
war time is second to none. He "ius! 
never let his men forget the impor' 
of their work. He must have a 
class insurance program of his ow 
see to it that his men all do too 

“Yes, there are times when we as 
agers must show as well as tel; 
agency pattern depends on our 0\' 
ample. So me must keep our ‘ 


BETHEA 





General 


Dp 


tions and enthusiasm burning brig! 
strong because as we think so are 
and as we are, so will our men be 
is one of the most difficult jobs 
world today. But it is one of the 
satisfying.” 
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W. Cn Do his Wl 


The effectiveness of any life insurance advertising can be 
immeasurably enhanced by the right follow-up in the field. 
A timely personal visit, some thoughtful comment on the 
advertisement and convincing application of its subject to the 
person’s particular case have been found to induce action and 


produce results. 


Let us all keep this principle in mind in connection with 
the fine series of messages in the Cooperative Advertising 


Program, and particularly the one about “the Campaign to 


Hold Down Prices.” 


The points developed in this advertisement need constant 
emphasis and repetition in order that they may be understood 
and remembered by everybody, everywhere. Here is a job that 


life underwriters can do well. 


EACH IN HIS OWN AREA AND ALL OF US 
TOGETHER SHOULD DELIGHT IN THIS CHANCE TO 
AID IN THE FIGHT TO KEEP UP THE PURCHASING 
VALUE OF THE DOLLAR. 


f ein he rudential 


SM Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


STRENGTH OF 7 
«GIBRALTAR = / 
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Stevenson Speaks on Challenge to 
Trained Life Insurance Leadership 


Life insurance leadership requires 
both insight into problems and foresight 
to adopt procedures which will enable 
he business to make its maximum con- 


tribution to the economic life of the 
nation said John A. Stevenson, presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual Life, in his address 
before the meeting of the general agents 
and managers section of the National 





A. STEVENSON 


Underwriters, at 


JOHN 
\ssociation of Life 
Pittsburgh, September 15. His address 
came at the close of the panel discussion, 
“The Challenge to Trained Leadership.” 

Mr. Stevenson told of three conven- 
tions of the NALU at Pittsburgh which 
marked definite milestones in the prog- 
ress of life insurance. Twenty-four years 
ago, he said, he attended his first meet- 
ing there when those who were respon- 
sible for launching Carnegie Tech’s 
School of Life Insurance were concerned 
chiefly with adequate training. “This 
meeting,” he said, “marked the begin- 
ning of selling life insurance to meet 
human needs as an organized method— 
with the program approach as the logi- 
cal outcome.” 

Increased Public Confidence 

Twelve years ago, he said, he attended 
another Pittsburgh convention, when 
the chief topic was the increased public 
confidence in life insurance because of 
the noteworthy way it stood up during 
the stock crash when so many invest- 
ments were tumbling. “This meeting,” 
he said, “marked the wholehearted ap- 
preciation of life insurance’s incompar- 
able stability not only on the part of 
the public but on the part of America’s 
gre at agency organization. 

“Today—The Challenge of Trained 
Leadership’ which we have been discus- 
sing in this panel is, as I see it, the 
challenge of maintaining life insurance 
in the outstanding position it holds in 
our economic life because of its adapta- 
bility in meeting financial needs and its 
record for security. Quite obviously, the 
maintenance of this position in the 
future implies a willingness on our part 


to adjust our operations so that they 
will meet changing conditions. I believe, 
therefore, that this meeting will mark 


the conscious recognition of life insur- 
ance’s trained leadership that its serv- 
ice of security must be adapted to a 
changing set of conditions.” 
Lists Four Objectives 

The four objectives of the business 
Mr. Stevenson set forth as follows: 

“We want our business to be healthy 
and prosperous. 

“We want the people in this business 
to be happy and successful. 

“We want both the institution and the 


people in it to be favorably regarded by 
the public. 

“We want our business to make the 
maximum contribution to the nation.” 

Saving that leadership in the agency 
field means more than the ability to pile 
up new business, Mr. Stevenson con- 
tinued: 

Keep Proper Balance 

“We know the results of worshipping 
too constantly at the shrine of volume 
without considering the quality of busi- 
ness produced or its cost to the company. 
Naturally, we don’t want to substitute 
too constant worship at the shrine of 
quality so that too few people will have 
the protection of life insurance and too 
little business will come in. The challenge 
to trained leadership is to keep the 
proper balance and, while we have some 
distance to go before we near the per- 
fection mark, the discussion today leaves 
no doubt that progressive agency man- 
agement is alert to this challenge.” 

On the subject of successful and happy 
personnel, Mr. Stevenson said: 

“The growth in our business, of course, 
reflects the efforts of those who are di- 
rectly engaged in the distribution of life 
insurance and there are plenty of under- 
writers attending this convention whose 
ability to render high-grade life insur- 
ance service has placed them in the high 
income brackets. It would be glossing 
over the actual situation, however, not 
to face the fact that, in spite of all that 
has been done toward working out solu- 
tions to problems such as that of pro- 
viding equitable and adequate compen- 
sation for life insurance representatives, 
there still remains much to be done be- 
fore we can sit back with any degree 
of satisfaction at our accomplishments. 

“Problems of this kind are, of course, 
the joint responsibility of the home of- 
fice and field and, in a business like ours 
which has set such a high standard for 
inter-company cooperation, I feel that 
we should certainly be able to get to- 
gether in working out the proper an- 
swers. 

Favorable Public Opinion 

On the question of creating favorable 
public opinion, Mr. Stevenson said the 
problems inherent in the existing system 
of life insurance distribution are not 
hard to understand but the decisions 
that must be made present the difficulty. 
He said it did not need a TNEC investi- 
gation to tell life insurance people that 
the turnover was too high, training sys- 
tems inadequate, the compensation sys- 
tem needed overhauling and that unless 
these defects are corrected, as the TNEC 
report points out, “The time will have 
arrived when the social disadvantages 
resulting from the system as presently 
conducted can no longer be ignored.” 
He said the decisions as to how these 
defects can be corrected must be made 
if life insurance is to hold the present 
favorable opinion of the public. 

“Half the people in this country would 
not own life insurance today if the com- 
panies in general had not demonstrated 
its value in meeting financial. needs,” he 
said. “Life insurance would not have 
won public recognition as a hazard-proof 
investment if the companies generally 
had not fulfilled their trust in safeguard- 
ing policyholders’ funds. And life insur- 
ance won’t have public approval as far 
as its distribution methods are concerned 
if only a few progressive agencies experi- 
ment with methods we know should be 
adopted by the business as a whole. It 
will have public approval of its distri- 
bution methods only when we all get 
together and find ways of putting the 
distribution of life insurance on the same 
plane generally as it is now put by some 
individual representatives and some in- 
dividual agencies in our business.” 

Democracy in Business 

On the question of democracy in busi- 

ness, Mr. Stevenson said that exclusion 


of people from participation in either 
governinent or management has the ef- 
fect of suppressing their initiative and 
destroying their capacity to further the 
interests of an organization. He said 
that “if we really believe that the op- 
portunity democracy offers for indi- 
vidual development leads to a_ better 
state, then we can hardly fail to agree, 
as business leaders, that to exclude 
members of our organizations from a 
part in their management is a short- 
sighted policy.” 

Most agency heads, he said, have set 
up machinery for the inflow of infor- 
mation and suggestions from their or- 
ganizations and many companies have 
arranged for cooperative committees in 
order to get the viewpoint and assistance 
of the field. 

“When urging that the channels for 
the inflow of opinions and suggestions be 
kept open,” he said, “obviously I don’t 
mean that in formulating procedures, 
we should be buffeted around by every 
passing whim or half-baked plan that is 
offered. The challenge to trained leader- 
ship involves the proper evaluation of 
ideas. Moreover, keeping the channels 
onen presupposes that what is flowing 
through them should be worth while.” 

Making Maximum Contribution 

From the standpoint of making maxi- 
mum contribution to the nation, Mr. 
Stevenson said life insurance already 
has made an outstanding contribution 
toward providing “freedom from want.” 
He said it can make a still more im- 
pressive contribution in the future if 
its leaders are alert to the needs which 
today’ s situation presents and its opera- 
tions are adjusted to meeting these 
needs. 

“The position which life insurance 
holds in our national economy, how- 
ever,” he said, “won’t be maintained by 
leaders who shut their eyes to the fact 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Greetings From Morgenthau 


THE SECRETARY OF THI 
“TREASURY 
Washington 
September 9, 104; 
Mr. William H. Andrews, Jr., 
Chairman, 
Committee for National War Savine< 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Dear Mr. Andrews: 


May I, through you, extend the te 
ings and good wishes of the Treas; 
to the delegates and members of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers assembled in Pittsburgh at your 54th 
annual convention. 

You, the Life Underwriters of Aimer- 
ica, have rendered a splendid service to 
your country, and especially to the 
Treasury, by your untiring efforts in 
behalf, first of the Defense Bond pro- 
gram, then by your support of the War 
Savings activity, and now with the War 
Finance Committees _throughout the 
country in the Third War Loan. 


You have been particularly effective 
in helping install Payroll Savings Plans, 
Many of the plans now in operation were 
initiated and promoted by your mem- 
bers. I understand too that throughout 
the country thousands of Life Under- 
writers have joined the Treasury’s great 
volunteer army for direct person-to-per- 
son sales during the Third War Loan. 

The true value of your work can be 
measured not only in the Payroll Say- 
ings Plans you have installed or the 
Bonds you sell. You are effectively 
preaching the gospel of patriotic thrift 
when such preaching is vital to your 
country’s best interests. 

The Treasury is indeed grateful for 
your splendid cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


H. MORGENTHAU, IR 


Pace of American College in Future 
Training of Agents, Told by Bendiner 


Speaking in “The American College 
Hour” at the Pittsburgh convention of 
the National Association, Irvin Bendiner 
ot Philadelphia told of the place of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
in the training of life insurance men of 
the future. He said in part as follows: 

“The American College of Life Under- 
writers has brought to each and all of 
us the opportunity to develop ourselves. 
It has emphasized and re-emphasized 
that a professional concept of our busi- 
ness must rest upon a firm, sound edu- 
cation in all of the fields which directly 
or indirectly touch our business. 

“The present upsurge of business and 
that which will follow the war must not 
swerve the companies from a program 
which limits the field of underwriters to 
full-time career men. The war has justi- 
fiably interrupted this program, but 
there can be no argument that the op- 
portunities in the business and the re- 
quirements of the business, particularly 
in the metropolitan areas, require the 
full time energies and abilities of its 
field men. But they must have certainty 
of income with a minimum income as- 
sured, assurance of compensation for 
policyholder service independent of new 
business, assurance of retirement bene- 
fits, and incentives for intelligent effort. 
How Individual’s Situation Has Changed 

“From the public point of view, we 
must recognize the changes which have 
occurred. The accumulation of property, 
purchasing power and money, on the 
part of the individual, has served to in- 
crease the self-esteem and the self-im- 
portance of that individual. He is more 
independent in his thinking and per- 
formance. To a degree, he is fed-up 
with regimentation. He wants a future 
which will guarantee unlimited oppor- 
tunity to him. He has fought for his 
freedom and he will assert his right to 


build his own life in his own manner. 
He has been watching the trend of the 
times in social thinking; he has been 
watching the trend toward the govern- 
ment in business. He will assert the 
challenge that private business must 
prove that it can render a more efficient 
service than such business under govern- 
ment control. And the trend can only 
be arrested by a demonstration on the 
part of private industry of its willingness 
to recognize the problem and render 
progressively superior service. 

“The service of the institution of life 
insurance can rise no higher than the 
level of efficiency of its underwriters. 

“The challenge to the institution 1s a 
challenge to produce trained men. There 
will be tremendous opportunity for un- 
derwriters who know, and even greater 
opportunities for companies whose un- 
derwriters know. Recruiting, selection, 
training, and supervisory progratis [of 
the future must all rest upon the cer 
tainty that the career men selected must 
have native intelligence, a sound !road 


educational background, and furtlcr ed- 
ucational opportunities which will per 
mit them to be successful. : 
“You are the leaders in Americ: '1l¢ 
insurance. With agency forces 1 luced 
25% or more, you have increased the 
sales of new life insurance and the vol- 
ume of insurance in force. It is wnnec- 
essary for me to enumerate the many 
fine services you have performed ng 
€ 


the war period and the recognition : 
to you by the U. S. Treasury, for yout 
generous services in the sale of 
lions of dollars in War Bonds 
e'oquently of your generosity 
and ability. You represent the 
group of underwriters our businc- 
has known and your reward lies '' 
part in a sense of career accoi' 
ment.” ° 
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; day the millions of men and women 
now oni active service with the armed forces will 
come marching home triumphant and victorious! 
We want to be ready to help them resume 
their normal ways of peace-time living. 
We want to be ready to help them make the future 
financially secure for themselves and their loved ones. 
Toward these ends we are making the neces- 
sary preparations right now. 
Several important steps have already been taken: 
We have developed the Budget Plan for the 
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payment of premiums in a convenient, sound and 


thrifty manner. 

We have developed the Triangle Pattern of 
merchandising life insurance in a simple, under- 
standable and effective way. 

We have developed the Rate Book of Needs 
to facilitate the presentation of life insurance ser- 
vices clearly, concisely and fittingly in the solution 
of the twenty-three basic needs. 

Yes—when they come marching home, we will 
be ready to serve them! 


GENERA! 


AG 


ENT 





Berkshire 


ANY 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 





HARRISON L. AMBER, President - PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Resolutions Seek to Stem 


Inflationary Tendencies 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 14. — Resolutions 
commending the program adopted by the 
life insurance companies to offset severe 
inflation and recommending that the 
local associations do everything in their 
power to make effective this program 
carried on by “The Life Insurance Com- 
panies of America,” were adopted by the 
national council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Pitts- 
burgh today. 

The council adopted a further resolu- 
tion urging that proper resolutions be 
adopted by meetings held in communi- 
ties throughout the country and sent to 
members of the Congress urging them 
to guard against further devaluation of 
the dollar and to see that Government 
expenses outside those necessary to the 
war effort be reduced as much as pos- 
sible and that no new program outside 
of direct war efforts be undertaken 
which would tend to increase the cost 
of living or the Government debt. Copies 
of this resolution will be sent to presi- 
dents of all member associations and of 
the life insurance companies, to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Ir.. and other officials of the Govern- 
ment. 


Council Debates Wagner Bill 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15—At National 
Council meeting there was a lot of floor 
discussion as to whether the action 
should be taken against the Wagner Bill 
and also about question as to whether 
insurance agents should be included un- 
der old age provisions of Social Secur- 
ity. Questions and requests for rulings 
became so thick and complicated that 
Lawrence Baker, Washington and New 
York lawyer and counsel for Associa- 
tion, was asked to make a decision. 
Action on old age question was side- 
tracked and debate petered out as not 
being time or place for definite decision 
on Association’s attitude regarding some 
of the mooted points. 








Maduro on Pension Trusts 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15—Denis B. Ma- 
duro, New York lawyer, talked for hours 
to the Million Dollar Round Table about 
pension trust regulations. Every time 
he stopped some one asked a question. 
A reporter asked him if he had brought 
a trunk big enough to carry his manu- 
script. He said he just had a few notes. 





Kastner on Program 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15—Ralph H. Kast- 
ner, associate counsel American Life 
Convention, arrived too late to appear 
on program of opening main session as 
his train was an hour and a half late. 
He went on program second day’s ses- 
sion, 


23 Company Dinners 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—There were 
twenty-three company dinners Wednes- 
day night, the biggest being that of the 
Reliance Life, home office of which is 
in Pittsburgh. 

ADDRESSES WAR BOND DINNER 

Ted R. Gamble, assistant to the sec- 
retary and national sales director, War 
Finance Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. was among the 
speakers at the War Bond Dinner Con- 
ference, at the National Association of 
Life Underwriters meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Monday. His subject was “The Life 
Underwriter’s Part in the War Finance 
Program.” 





Commissioner Allyn There 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Colonel Ellery 
Allyn, Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, is attending this convention. 





Engelsman Attends 
Ralph G. Engelsman, head of payroll 
division Treasury Department, war bond 
division, is attending convention. 


Rutherford on Cooperative Efforts to 
Maintain Free Enterprise System 


Making his first annual report as 
executive vice president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters before 
the meeting of the board of trustees 
and national council at Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 14, James E. Rutherford grouped 
his remarks under four headings, two 
involving association policy and two on 
the general subject of cooperative effort. 

The two topics involving association 
policy, subjects for action by the trustees 
were: 

Extension of membership activities to 
the end that opportunity for participation 
in the work of the association may be 
made available to greatly increased num- 
bers of life underwriters; revamping of 
the committee set-up through which the 
association functions in order that these 
committees may more effectively serve 
the best interests, of the membership 
and the business. 

Cooperative Spirit in Evidence 

The topics on cooperative effort were 
divided as follows: The cooperative spirit 
in evidence throughout life insurance; 
the need for greater cooperation between 
the insurance business and other busi- 
nesses and professions interested in the 
continuance of private enterprise and 
freedom of individual initiative. 

Mr. Rutherford said that cooperation 
within the business has reached an all 
time high; that while it is thought in 
some quarters that a number of problems 
incident to the war have brought field 





Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Sections III and 
IV of Executive Vice President Ruther- 
ford’s report dealing with proposed ex- 
tension of membership activities and the 
revamping of committee set-up were re- 
ferred to the platform committee and to 
the incoming board of trustees. 





forces and home office management 
closer together, he prefers to believe 
that the “marvelous cooperation of the 
past year is but a normal development 
of efforts started many years ago and 
continued by leaders of field forces and 
management.” 

Illustrative of combined efforts of 
field force and management, he cited the 
joint committee on field cooperation 
formed by the association in conjunction 
with the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life Con- 
vention and the life insurance coordi- 
nating committee described in the re- 
port of President Grant Taggart; crea- 
tion of the Institute of Life Insurance 
by company management and the work 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. He said that the institute re- 
ceives only a small portion of the credit 
to which it is entitled and that as a 
public relations instrument, it deserves 
the support of companies and the field 
forces. 

Turning from the life company or- 
ganizations to the individual company 
officers Mr. Rutherford spoke as follows: 

Cooperation in Business 


“No discussion of the subject of co- 
operation in the life insurance business 
would be complete without an acknowl- 
edgement of the perfectly marvelous 
support given us by the officers of the 
companies you represent. At no time 
have any of them endeavored to dictate 
our policies or to force their advice or 
opinions upon us. However, when we 
have called upon them for counsel or for 
assistance in connection with our many 
problems, the response has been imme- 
diate and wholehearted. Company man- 
agements have shown a sincere desire 
to learn the fieldman‘s viewpoint and to 
do for him everything consistent with 
the first obligation of both management 
and field, the obligation to our policy- 
holders. 

“During the year just ended, it has 








JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 


been my opportunity to see these com- 
pany officials in action, to become more 
fully acquainted with many of the prob- 
lems they face, and the sincere efforts 
they are making to solve them. I have 
been privileged to learn of many of the 
things they are doing which have not 
been publicized and some of which can- 
not with propriety be made public. I 
say to you without the slightest reserva- 
tion, that if you could step behind the 
scenes and see and hear what it has been 
my good fortune to see and hear this 
past year, you would become more en- 
thused than ever about the future of 
life insurance in this nation. 

“During the year I have served as your 
executive vice president, many experi- 
ences with company managements and 
with the officials of the cooperative or- 
ganizations they maintain have created 
within me the convictions expressed to 
you here today. We have worked to- 
gether and there is so much praise and 
so much good to come from doing it, 
that I am glad at this time, in your 
presence, to salute the life insurance 
companies in America and the officials 
of the organizations maintained by them, 
to thank them publicly for their mar- 
velous cooperation and to say to you 
that the various organizations in our 
business present a united front! Some 
company officials and fieldmen feel that 
our business would be helped if there 
were greater consolidation of company 
organizations. There is considerable 
argument on both sides of that question. 
It is a company problem and I leave it 
entirely to them. We are today getting 
the full cooperation of all of them and 
that is all we can desire.” 

Private Enterprise 

On the subject of private enterprise, 
Mr. Rutherford said: “We should not 
condemn our representatives in the Con- 
gress and in the executive branch of 
our Government because a few are 
known to advocate what we believe to 

(Continued on Page 23) 





Some Couldn’t Get In 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—The ballroom of 
Hotel William Penn was too small. for 
the General Agents and Managers Sec- 
tion with the result that many could not 
get in to hear the sessions. The same 
applied to the first day’s session of the 
main convention, 


No Meeting Place Named 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—No decision was 
made by National Association trustees 
as to place of next annual convention. 





P. B. Hobbs Explains Field 


Cooperation Report Fact; 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 15.—Philip B. Hobbs. 
Equitable Society, Chicago, explained to 
the National Association convention to- 
day the principal facts in recent report 
of joint committee on field cooperatio: 
recently sent to presidents of insurance 
companies. This report was made by a 
committee consisting of Mr. Hobbs rep- 
resenting NALU, Alexander E. Patter 
son representing Life Presidents, and 
Gerard S. Nollen representing ALC. 
Pages of the report were flashed on 
screen by Mr. Hobbs. He concluded his 
talk today by saying: “This report which 
has been placed in the hands of 192 
senior executives shows clearly that 
there is recognition of the problem con- 
fronting both the field and the home 
office. There has been pooled informa- 
t'on for the benefit of all. This report 
documents the oral tradition of the im- 
portance of the agent, the company’s 
greatest asset and first aid of defense. 
There is no conflict between the agent, 
home office and policyholders. The re- 
port shows the institution of life insur- 
ance is one force united in a combined 
oneration geared for the great good of 
the nation. 





S. T. Whatley Recuperating 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 15—Among  promi- 
nent insurance men not attending the 
convention in Pittsburgh of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is Sea- 
born T. Whatley, vice president Aetna 
Life. Mr. Whatley went to a hospital 
recently and underwent an operation. He 
is making a splendid recovery. 


Managers’ Trophy Award 


The Managers’ Magazine trophy, 
awarded annually for the most outstand- 
ing accomplishment by general agents’ 
and managers’ divisions throughout the 
country, was won this year by the Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago. Formal 
presentation of the trophy was made 
by Clifford H. Orr, National Life of 
Philadelphia, Wednesday, at Pittsburgh. 
The trophy was accepted in behalf of 
the Chicago organization by its president 
Earl M. Schwemm, CLU, Great-West 
Life. This is the second straight year 
that this award has been made to the 
Chicago group. 


Reliance Life Host 


Reliance Life was host to the Million 
Dollar Round Table at a dinner in Pitts- 
burgh Sunday night. At a Round Table 
luncheon these officers of Reliance Life 
were honored: Jay N. Jamison, execu- 
tive vice president; Herman T. Burnett, 
vice president, and Robert C. Knell, vice 
president. 








American College Elects 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of the American college ot 
Life Underwriters, held in Pittsburgh, 
Monday, in connection with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
convention, the officers and trustees were 
reelected. Chester O. Fischer, vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
who has previously served on the board 
by virtue of his office as chairman o! 
the committee on training of the Asso 
ciation of Life Agency Officers was 
elected for a regular three year term, 
and Joseph H. Reese, CLU, Home office 
general agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
in Philadelphia, was elected to fill a 
vacancy in the class of trustees whosé 
term expires in 1945. Robert Dechert, 
by virtue of his office as counsel of the 
college, Sewell W. Hodge, by virtue o! 
his office as treasurer of the College and 
M. Luther Buchanan, CLU, by virtue 0! 
his office as president of the American 
Society of CLU, become ex officio mem- 
bers of the board of trustees during the: 
terms of office. 
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Elsie Matthews on Women’s Activities 


Kisie M. Matthews, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. Newark, who has been chairman 
of tue committee of women underwrit- 
ers, NALU, since October, 1941, ad- 
dressed the women’s session at the Pitts- 
burzh meeting Wednesday. Her topic 
was “Yesterday and Tomorrow.” Miss 
Ma:thews reported on the happenings 
duriag her terms of office, “which cov- 
ere, a critical period in the history of 
our United States and a period which 
was also of great importance and his- 
tor making for women in life under- 
wring.” Miss Matthews believes the 
mot outstanding feature of the two 
years to be the development of the atti- 
tude that has come within the life insur- 
ance business toward women producers. 
“The increasing need for manpower in 
the field and the successful performance 
in the last generation by many women 
have brought home office and agency 
management to the point of not only 
welcoming but actively promoting women 
producers in our business.” 

Miss Matthews also told of the recent 
survey she made, through correspond- 
ence with one hundred and thirty-four 
home offices of life insurance companies 
throughout the country. The companies 
were asked to complete questionnaires, 
but in addition many executives wrote 
letters which reflected a sincere desire 
to help, a constructive interest in de- 
veloping women producers and an ap- 
preciation of the expanding women’s 
market. This survey showed a trend 
toward more women coming into the 
business as producers and an increase in 
the number of policies being sold to 
women. From the 134 questionnaires 


sent out, ninety-one companies re- 
sponded. 

“Of the companies giving definite fig- 
ures, the percentage of increase of wom- 
en underwriters since December 7, 1941, 
was 794.5%, 

“Fifty-two percent of the companies 
stated that special emphasis was being 
placed on the recruiting of women as 
agents. Of the companies answering ‘No’ 
to the question ‘Is any special emphasis 
being placed on the recruiting of wom- 
en?’ 20% signified their interest. Ninety 
percent of the companies replied that 
they considered the women’s market an 
important source of new business.” 

Miss Matthews received completed 
questionnaires from the twenty - five 
ranking companies in the United States 
and the results showed that there are 
now 3,077 women producers under con- 
tract in these companies of which 334 
have been added since Pearl Harbor. 
In reply to the question “Are you placing 
any special emphasis on the recruiting 
of women-as agents?” Miss Matthews 
reported sixteen replied “Yes,” eight re- 
plied “No” and one was noncommittal. 
Of the eight answering “No,” practically 
all stated that they were recruiting wom- 
en. All of the twenty-five companies 
said they were interested in the women’s 
market. 

“The great interest shown by the com- 
panies,” Miss Matthews said, “was: fur- 
ther evidenced by the recruiting and 
sales material which some of the compa- 
nies sent to us. This suggested to us 


that we follow up this idea and contact 
all companies asking them to send us 
any material that they have and were 
using. 

“As I think of this survev, the thing 
that impresses me is that today the door 





MATTHEWS 


ELSIE M. 


is open for women in our business— 
wider than it has ever been before. Our 
‘Tomorrow’ in life insurance will be 
what we make it. The opening of this 
door brings an added responsibility to 
the women now in the business and to 
the women who will join our ranks. As 
women producers we must be willing 
to pull our fair share ot the load, to 
ask no favoritism, and take no unfair 
advantage of the present situation. We 
must exercise our powers of construc- 
tive imagination to help our business ad- 
just to changing conditions. We must 
watch every opportunity to respond to 
leadership both in our own agencies and 
in the institution of life insurance as 
a whole. The leadership would be there 






WARTIME SELLING CLINICS 


One of Activities of Education Commit- 
tee of National Association of Life 
Underwriters 

Discussing its work during the year the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers committee on education told the Na- 
tional Council of National Association 
of Life Underwriters meeting in Pitts- 
burgh this week that thirty associations 
have conducted some form of selling clin- 
ic so far this year. 

One interesting development is the 
wartime selling clinics. On that subject 
Chairman Roy Ray Roberts, Los An- 
celes, said in part: 

“Recognizing the nation-wide wartime 
restrictions on travel and transportation 
and the need for drastic revision in the 
selling habits and work programs of life 
insurance fieldmen, your committee con- 
cerned itself with the production of a 
new concentrated course of training that 
would enable the agent to increase the 
productiveness of his work through fo- 
cusing his attention on the need for 
simplifying his work methods, planning 
and concentrating his efforts on essen- 
tial service work and in intensifying his 
prospecting methods for new business in 
wartime.” 





—the leadership must be there if an ef- 
fective and vitally necessary job is to be 
done by producer and management work- 
ing together. 

“We must keep the career. conscious- 
ness upholding the professional stand- 
ards of our business, and be willing to 
pay the price in study and the develop- 
ment of skill so that women underwrit- 
ers everywhere will help to add to the 
concept which has been developing dur- 
ing the past generation that life insur- 
ance is a professional job conducted in 
a professional wav by people with pro- 
fessional training.” 








STATE MUTUAL has been serving the people 


of PITTSBURGH for over sixty years. 


We are happy to pay tribute to our Pittsburgh 
General Agent, G. Harold Moore, and his able 
associates, who are carrying on the high quality of 
underwriting that has characterized this office since 1882. 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, INCORPORATED 1844 
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Reiley Calls Agent Self-Appointed 
Guardian of the Public Welfare 


The work of the life underwriter 1s 
more than an opportunity, it becomes a 
genuine responsibility, said Edward L. 
Reiley, CLU, general agent of the Penn 
Mutual at Cleveland, in his address be- 
fore the general convention session of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Pittsburgh September 16. His 
subject was “Effective Wartime Selling.” 

Mr. Reiley said the life underwriter is 
the one type of individual whose work 
is of a professional character who also 
is required to offer his services to the 
public. In a sense, he said, the under- 
writer becomes a self-constituted guard- 
ian of public welfare. The public, wheth- 
er it realizes it or not, needs the help 
of the life underwriter, he said, and 
he presented the following four reasons 
as justification of his contention. 

] To recall to his mind his good in 
such a way that he recognizes its im- 
portance in contrast to the distracting 
elements which surround him. 


Make Correct Appraisal 
>, To make a correct appraisal of the 
adequacy of his assets and their suita- 
bility for the fulfillment of his plans. 

3. To select the proper economic tool. 
t. To make a true comparison with 





respect to his ultimate happiness be- 
tween the intangible contract which 
guarantees the essentials and the tang- 
ible object which has the greater present 
appeal. 

Mr. Reiley said the simple program 
sale is designed solely for the purpose 
of facilitating the underwriter’s efforts 
to assist the prospect in these four par- 
ticulars. The method of approaching the 
prospect, the device used and the presen- 
tation itself are susceptible to many vari- 
ations of equal effectiveness and the vi- 
tal factors are “that we approach our 
prospect as a friend with our philosophy 
in our heart as well as on our tongue 
and that we supply the help he needs in 
the four particulars which we have in- 
dicated, so fully and so completely that 
there can be no lack of understanding.” 


Four Points 


Mr. Reiley then discussed his four 
points as follows: 

“To recall to mind his goal—we must 
arouse his consciousness of his funda- 
mental objectives and translate these 
into the income required to assure their 
fulfillment. We do that by getting him 
to fix each separate requirement accord- 
ing to his opinion, and then establish 
that as a minimum. 

“To make a correct appraisal—we must 
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evaluate his present situation so that he 
may see the degree of adequacy it pro- 
vides. We may do this by utilizing a 
simple diagram on which we can chart 
both his needs and the income which 
can be provided by his present estate 
assets. Obviously if these two are plot- 
ted on the same diagram, the space be- 
tween the lines will graphically illustrate 
any deficiency. 

“To select the proper economic tool— 
we must point out that a life insurance 
plan suitably arranged will immediately 
eliminate the deficiency and we must 
quote the premium so that he can ap- 
preciate the small cost in relation to 
benefits. (For those prospects who have 
already grasped the full significance of 
the situation, we should make a closing 
attempt at this time by suggesting a 
qualifying examination.) 


Furnish True Comparison 


“To make a true comparison—we 
should again focus his attention on any 
deficiency, this time emphasizing the 
imperative need of eliminating at least 
the most critical part. We must then 
help him to visualize the nominal sacri- 
fices which will enable him to put the 
plan into action; these we must con- 
trast with the terrific sacrifices which 
his family may be called upon to make 
if he fails to complete the plan. It is 
with this contrast clearly before him 
that he should arrive at his decision.” 

Mr. Reiley illustrated with examples 
of how these four objectives are fol- 
lowed in his own agency. The first ap- 
proach, he said, is to show the prospect 


how Social Security can be more va) 
able to him than he expects, and the: 
to calculate his Social Security benefits 
on a form provided for that purpose, 
The prospect is then asked to fix his 
absolute minimum requirements for re- 
tirement and for survivors. Having awak- 
ened the consciousness of the prospect 
to his fundamental good, he said, ‘we 
obtain the essential information regard- 
ing his present life insurance by ‘he 
simple expedient of asking for it.” 

The next step is to evaluate the pros- 
pect’s situation, to plot his needs and 
his survivor’s benefits on a simple cliart, 
to show him how far Social Security and 
his present insurance and the additional 
amount necessary to be provided to c.m- 
plete his plans. Then the prospec! is 
shown that a suitable life insurance j Jan 
will guarantee the necessary deficiency 
and told that such a plan can be jro- 
vided for a stated monthly amount 

Finally, in order to furnish a true 
comparison, the prospect is told that 
the minimum amount necessary for 
maintenance of his family can be pro- 
vided in one of three ways: the sug- 
gested plan can be adopted, the pros- 
pect’s wife can provide it by earning 
it, or if both of these fail, charity can 
step in. In conclusion, Mr. Reiley said: 

“Thomas Jefferson established the 
right of every American to pursue his 
happiness; life insurance provides the 
implement for the economic security so 
necessary for happiness; you and T are 
the disciples who are elected to preach 
this doctrine of happiness—let us extend 
a helping hand to the uninitiated multi- 
tude.” 





In New Jersey 








L. D. DAY AGENCY 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


744 Broad Street 


Newark, N. J. 





Headquarters for Pension Trusts 


C. VERNON BOWES 


NEW JERSEY GENERAL AGENT 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


RAYMOND COMMERCE BLDG. 


We have made a special study since 1935 of this phase 
of advanced Life Underwriting, and we believe that we 
handle more pension trust business than any other agency 
in New Jersey. 





And the Life Insurance Offices here represented are doing their part in the THIRD WAR LOAN DRIVE 
in urging "Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds." This is in addition to rendering quality service in selling 


Life Insurance to fit wartime needs. 


Life Insurance Agencies of Newark at Your Service 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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H. T. 


Calling the Million Dollar Round 
Table “the most exclusive organization 
there is in the underwriting field,” H. 
;, Burnett, agency vice president, ’Reli- 
ance Life, Pittsburgh, addressing that 
yreanization at its meeting in connec- 
tion with the convention of the National 
. sociation of Life Underwriters at 
ittsburgh, September 13, offered three 
suggestions to the group, aimed prin- 
cipally at the new members. 

Bes suggestions, he said, were based 

. his experience in managing for twelve 
years a very large agency in which four 

members frequently qualified for the 
ero, and from his observations as a 

mopany official of other million dollar 
ve ducers. In connection with his first 
suggestion, he said the honor carries 
definite responsibilities as the million 
dollar producer is in a position to be of 
tremendous benefit to the institution of 
life insurance, to his company and to 
his own agency. 

Few Can Qualify 

“There are a very few underwriters 
in your company,” he said, “who can 
ever qualify for the round table, prob- 
ably none in your agency. Some of 
those boys may be Jealous of your suc- 
cess and are expecting you to ‘high, hat’ 
them. In other words, you are in a 
position where, if you aren’t very care- 
ful, you will make many enemies in- 
stead of friends among your co-workers 
and you will be a destroyer instead of 
a builder of morale in the agency in 
which vou operate.” 

Mr. Burnett’s second suggestion con- 
cerned pension trusts. “Are you devot- 
ing your entire time to this type of 
work 2?” he asked. “It’s dangerous. Yes, 
we may have pension trust business with 
us from here on out, but in a compara- 
tively short while most of the worth- 
while corporations will have purchased 





Loren Stark on 


Agents who refuse to equip themselves 
for professional underwriting may be 
gradually removing themselves from the 
field of life insurance through their own 
inertia, said Loren D. Stark, CLU, in 
his address before the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at Pitsburgh, September 16. 
Mr. Stark was a speaker on the Million 
Dollar Round Table at the general con- 
vention session. 

Mr. Stark presented a symposium on 
the thought habits and type of activi- 
ties of a number of successful life in- 
surance men who have attained the pro- 
fessional status in their respective com- 
munities. He said that their individual 
procedure, when studied as a group, de- 
velops a composite pattern which other 
underwriters cannot afford to ignore. 

“These successful underwriters almost 
without exception,” he said, “have con- 
structed the fabric of their professional 
careers upon principles which are em- 
braced in three indispensable and fun- 
damental convictions : 


On Professional Basis 


“I. That life insurance salesmanship 
can be successfully conducted upon a 
strictly professional basis; i.e, it may 
be so practiced from day to day that 
clients will seek professional life insur- 
ance counsel in much the same way they 

ek professional legal counsel. 

_ “2. That in order to attain this pro- 
fessional status, one’s every day busi- 
ness activities must be animated by the 
same devotion, high purpose and skill 
which characterize the day to day busi- 
ness activities of the doctor, lawyer, 

Preacher or any other professional man 
* woman. 

“3. That there are no short cuts to 
Permanent success. There are no sub- 


stitutes for training, knowledge, skill and 
hard work.” 

_ Mr. Stark said he discovered a uni- 
form pattern in the professionalized un- 


Burnett Talks to Round Table 


this or refused it. It’s easy to imagine 
a condition arising before very long and 
of such a nature that the bottom will 
go out of new pension trust sales. 
“Tsn’t it unwise to neglect that fine 
clientele which you have built over a 
long period? Aren’t some of you going 
to find yourselves ‘out on a limb’ and 
have to start all over again? I’d just 
like to put in that little word of warn- 
ing and hope you will think about it.” 


Hits Below Belt 


Under suggestion number three, Mr. 
Burnett said: “How are you getting 
along financially? Now that hits some 
of you below the belt, doesn’t it? Here’s 
a friend of mine—a million dollar pro- 
ducer; income for fifteen years totaling 
more than $250,000. One week’s illness; 
passed on; wife and two children; life 
insurance mortgaged and assigned. Re- 
newals assigned — left nothing — wife 
working in a department store. 

“Another man approaching 70 and 
broke absolutely and completely and 
ability to sell gone. Pitiful cases. Will 
it happen to you? Absolutely unless you 
same, save, save and invest, I might add, 
in your own business—in life insurance 
and annuities.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Burnett presented 
the following summary: 

“1, You are successful underwriters. 
In the eyes of most of your co-workers 
you are on a pinnacle. Help them to be 
successful. 

“2. It’s your obligation as leaders to 
help place the business of life under- 
writing on the highest plane possible. 

“3. It’s dangerous to forget your reg- 
ular clientele and devote your entire 
time to pension trusts. 

“4. IT hope everyone of you are now 
or will develop into good solid, sound, 
substantial business men.” 


Professionalism 


derwriters, embracing six characteristics, 
as follows: 
Pay Terrific Price 

1. They pay a terrific price in time 
and effort to become informed on de- 
tails of the innumerable problems which 
confront their clients, such as estate tax- 
ation and management, wills, trusts, as 
well as new business, social and eco- 
nomic problems such as contract renego- 
tiation in pension trusts, governmental 
regulations in pension trusts and rapidly 
changing problems with respect to per- 
sonal insurance. 

2. They plan each case with the same 
meticulous care which characterizes a 
surgeon’s preparation for a delicate sur- 
vical operation. 

3. They conduct 


Howard Choate’s Philosophy 


Key to Permanent Success 


Howard Choate, New England Mutual 
producer, Los Angeles, at the Million 
Dollar Round Table discussion at the 
Pittsburgh meeting, Monday said that 
a permanent, successful, personal and 
business life can only come through the 
adoption of a philosophy of life that is 
founded upon high business principles, 
and one that is void of fear, worry and 
negative thinking. He recommended the 
reading of “Think and Grow Rich,” by 
Napoleon Hill, as the key to a philoso- 
phy of life that will bring happiness and 
success to any one who can subscribe to 
its principles and will practice them. 

“Since it is necessary to continually 
build and maintain prestige among our 
clients and prospects,” Mr. Choate said, 


interviews in the 








“and imperative that we huild more 
prespects and centers of influence for 
the future, why not make a hobly of 


‘Think and Grow Rich’ and its philos »- 
phy, and through its aplication, I would 
have an opportunity to help others and 
indirectly help myself.” 





“Do these un- 


“conference atmosphere.” 
derwriters use emotional appeal to mo- 


tivate action?” Mr. Stark asked. “Most 
assuredly they do, the most powerful 
motivation in all the realm of psychol- 
ogy, the life situation, the problems out- 
lined and recognized by the client.” 

Do Follow Through Job 

4. The professional underwriters do 
a complete follow-through job. They 
bring client and attorney together for 
will preparation, assemble beneficiary 
settlement agreements, supervise details 
in connection with gifts, remind clients 
when tax reporting date is near and 
keep clients advised of changes in the 
law or court decisions affecting the 
client’ s estate. 

5. They engage in unusual prestige- 
building activities, in addition to those 
in which every successful underwriter 
participates. 

6. Professional underwriters are will- 
ing to make sizeable money investments 
in their businesses—all spend money 
each year in getting business. For the 


most part, they are “wise investors.” 
Use Professional Yardstick 

Advising all life underwriters to use 
the yardstick which the professional un- 
derwriters have used in building up their 
careers, Mr. Stark said in conclusion: 

“There is no valid reason why you 
should not become a professional under- 
writer. When enough men achieve such 
a status, then it may be said with pro- 
priety that life underwriting is a pro- 
fession. When that day comes the un- 
derwriter will share in full measure the 
public esteem now enjoyed by the in- 
stitution of life insurance. The protec 
tion needs of the American home will 
be served with the skill and the wisdom 
that will help to preserve it as the solid 
foundation supporting the Nation’s 
strength and greatness. The underwriter 
will achieve inward satisfaction and ma- 
terial rewards commensurate with his 
contribution to his country’s well-being 
because he will know in his own heart 
that he has added measurably to the 
sum total of human happiness.” 


Stewart Presents Post-war Program 


Life underwriters of America have a 
tremendous responsibility in the winning 
of the war and in charting the nation’s 
course after the war said George W. 
Stewart, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, in his 
talk at the million dollar round table 
hour of the general convention session 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at Pittsburgh, September 16. 

“We are the ones who, over the 
years, have convinced the American 
people that there is no other investment 
comparable to life insurance, that sav- 
ing is a virtue and waste is a crime,” 
he said. “We know too that war and 
the aftermath of war are a threat to 
all forms of saving. Therefore we un- 
derwriters not only must continue to 
sell the people on an all-out effort to 
win this war quickly and efficiently, but 
we must also advocate as a group, I be- 
lieve, a well-planned course for the na- 
tion to follow in the years after the 
war. 

“We are doing and have done much 
to win the war. Against great odds and 
with reduced manpower we have turned 
the tide of life insurance sales in the 
right direction and should end the year 
with a plus for 1943 over 1942, thus 
maintaining a flow of over $10,000,000 a 
day from inflationary channels into war 
bond purchases through the life insur- 
ance companies. Through the installa- 
tion of payroll savings plans in 78,00) 
firms we have been instrumental in the 
sale of more than $5,000,000,000 woith 
of war bonds since Pearl Harbor. Many 
of us have given half of our selling time 
to united war fuad efforts, war bond 


drives. Red Cross, and Salvation Army 
drives, and to many other phases of 
the war effort. Thousands have joined 


the armed forces.” 
Trustees for Policyl.slders 

Mr. Stewart said that the 100,000 life 
underwriters as trustees for 67,000,000 
policyholders must face future problems 
and dangers with a well-planned course 
for the nation to follow and presented 
the following program: 

“(1) Demand economy and efficiency 
in Government—national, state, and 
local. 

“(2) Demand a thorough study and a 
revamping of our taxing system to re- 
move iniustices and to reward enter- 
prise and initiatives. 

“(3) Buy more life insurance.” 

In order to make the public conscious 
of the first two needs, he said, a cam- 
paign of publicity and continuous pres- 
sure on the lawmakers will be neces- 
sary, from the life underwriters indi- 
vidually and as an organization. As to 
the third point, he said the patriotic 
urge to buy war bonds will have passed, 
“but unless we can divert part of that 
money into long-term saving in the form 
of life insurance, this country will see 
a spending spree unparalleled in history. 

History Will Be Repeated 

“Tt will be accompanied by a tre- 

mendous inflation and then the history 





of 1929 will be repeated. Also, unless 
we can increase the sale of life insur- 
ance and increase the flow of premiums 
into Government bonds, the Government 
may be faced with a dangerous refund- 
ing operation as war bonds are cashed. 
Thus, it will be patriotic to buy more 
life insurance.” 

Pointing to the necessity of life in- 
surance for the small business man, edu- 
cational insurance and mortgage insur- 
ance for the building boom which lies 
ahead, Mr. Stewart said: 

“(1) The more life insurance in force, 
the more conservative people will be- 
come and the more critical they will be 
of waste and inefficiency in Government. 

Buying Comes in Spurts 

“(2) Industrial activity in this coun- 
try will always have its peaks and val- 
levs because people’s buying comes in 
spurts. A spurt is ended by high prices, 
or by fear of the future caused by any 
number of occurrences. Then unemploy- 
ment starts and gathers momentum be- 
cause the unemployed are forced to stop 
buying on account of insufficient re- 
serves. It is my belief that a cushion 
of savings, much more substantial than 
in the past, in the form of life insur- 
ance cash values, together with unem- 
plovment compensation will help check 
a depression. Also, the building of the 
cash value during a period of high busi- 
ness activity will tend to check a buy- 
ing spurt and thus level off the indus- 
tris il curve. 

“So che reasons are there in this post- 
war world for the sale of more insur- 

(( ‘ontinued on Page 15) 


Russell C. Whitney Outlines 


Basic Reasons for Buying 

In his address before the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table conference at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting, Monday, Russell C. 
Whitney, Connecticut Mutual Life pro- 
ducer said that basically there are only 
two reasons for buying life insurance— 
first, if it is the only method of. solving 
a problem, and second, if it is the best 
method. “The difficulty,” he said, “lies 
in determining whether or not there is 
a problem to be solved. If the client is 
an individual, he has four interests, his 
home and family, his business, his gen- 
eral estate, and his life insurance estate. 
These must be coordinated to do those 
things which he wishes done, whether he 


lives to a ripe old age or dies pre- 
maturely. ; 
“If the client is a company, it 1s a 


gathering together in a common enter- 
prise of three groups of people known 
as capital, management, and labor, and 
it has three main interests; production, 
sales, and administration—all of which 
must be coordinated to produce a profit. 
It is, however, stupid when thinking of 
profits to ignore the intangible asset of 
good management. just as it is stupid 
to ignore Federal estate taxes when 
thinking of bequests to one’s family. 
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Business Women Agents Are Writing 


Beatrice Jones Tells Convention Why There Is Great Need 
for Women Agents Today; Survey Shows Amount, 
Type and Source of Their Business 


largely gone to 


With 


war and the older agents getting older 


young agents 
there is great need for more agents 1f 
he life insurance market is to be ade- 
quately served, said Beatrice Jones, for- 
mer president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City, before 
the Women’s Session of the National 
Association convention in Pittsburgh on 
Wednesday. 


there is both a need and an opportunity 


Under these conditions 


ior women agents. 

Miss Jones gave the results of a sur- 
vey recently made of the business writ- 
ten by women agents. “Time out of 
mind it has been stated and as long ac- 
cepted that certain conditions apply to 
business written by women,” said Miss 
Jones. “To find the truth or fallacy of 
these statements, one hundred women, 
representing twenty-six companies in 
sixty-three different localities through- 
out the country, agreed to cooperate by 
furnishing factual information on ten 
recent sales to women. One-third of 
this group supplied information on re- 
ent sales to men in addition to their 
sales to women. To the women who 
made this study possible we are indebt- 
ed deeply and we trust the results will 
justify the time and energy they gave. 


What Survey Showed 


. 
“The first item we sought to establish 
was the size of cases written by women 
—it has long been held that women usu- 
ally write small cases. We found that 
15% of sales by women were in amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,500; 19% from 
$2,500 to $5,000 and 36% were cases of 
$5,000 or over. This seems to show 
clearly that women are getting their full 
share of the substantial cases sold today. 
Where do these prospects come from? 
Our study reveals that women sell 26% 
of their business to people unknown be- 
fore the first interview. Fifty-four per- 
cent is sold to people known for more 
than one year—which represents the 
normal experience of both men and 
women since 74% of the people buy their 
life insurance from agents known to 
Another interesting disclosure was 


them 
the fact that agents selling to strangers, 





, 





BEATRICE JONES 


Multiple in- 
sales to 


sell promptly or not at all. 
terviews rarely characterize 
strangers. 

“In studying sources of prospects we 
found that 49% of sales by women agents 
resulted from referred leads—and 12% 
from office leads. Only 5% of sales by 
women resulted from cold canvass. This 
tendency on the part of women agents 
to secure business from referred leads 
or endless chain method, seems to re- 
fute conclusively the old theory that 
women find their prospects among 
friends or relatives and when these 
sources are exhausted the woman agent 
is through. 

“The results of the question on num- 
ber of interviews necessary for closing 
a sale revealed a particularly interesting 
fact—61% of women’s sales close on the 
first sales interview—25% on the second 
interview and only 3% required four or 
more interviews to close. It is evident 
from these figures that women work 
when they work which disposes of the 
hackneyed theory that women are wast- 
ers of time. It was interesting to note 
that when women were selling women 
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66% of sales were closed on one inter- 
view—and while sales to men took a 
little longer, they were able to close 
47% of those on one interview. It seems 
quite reasonable that this is more be- 
cause of the man prospect’s wish to 
prolong a pleasant experience than by 
the woman’s inability to work fast. Seri- 
ously, it is undoubtedly due to the more 
involved programming requirements of 
the average case written for men. 
Show Up Well on Premiums 

“The frequency of premium payments 
shows up well in sales by women. Forty- 
two percent of all sales are paid annu- 
ally: 12% semi-annually ; 26% quarterly; 
$% are single premiums and only 104% 
monthly. Women agents secure more 
annual premiums from men than from 
women—46% from men, 40% from wom- 
en. In more frequent premium pay- 
ments men and women show the same 
percentages. 

“In 44% of the sales, the premium 
was collected when the application was 
signed—in 38% of the cases the premium 
was paid on delivery of the policy. Only 
2% of women’s sales were paid by note 
—and in only 6% was part of the pre- 
mium paid in cash and the balance by 
note. A woman agent with whom I 
was once associated explained to me, 
when I asked her how she maintained 
such a consistent record of application 
on binder, that she really felt it was a 
duplication of selling effort to go back 
again to collect the premium—if it was 
paid for she could make the delivery 
with far greater speed than when pre- 
mium collection was necessary. 

“In the use of printed material in 
selling—67% of sales by women were 
made without such aid. That this is 
not reflective of the women agents’ un- 
willingness to use company material is 
shown by the fact that 12% of sales 
were helped by material of the agents’ 
own. This disclosure is interesting be- 
cause it shows the lack of attention given 
to printed material for use of women 
agents or women prospects—this is a 
lack that, I venture to predict, will be 
soon corrected. 

“The specific purpose for which insur- 
ance was sold proved a particularly in- 
teresting fact. In compiling the figures 
we placed under ‘general’ all cases where 
the specific purpose was not indicated. 
The results of a survey made in 1941 
of the business of men agents, placed 
70% of sales by men under the ‘general’ 
classification. Our study shows that of 
the sales by women agents, 59% showed 
no specific purpose. Sales by women to 
men were 67% general and only 55.5% 
of sales by women to women. We are 
aware that many of the sales classified 
as general were really sold for a specific 





Program Chairman 


MILDRED F. STONE 


As program chairman, Miss Stone, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, presented 
the theme at the women underwriters’ 
session at the NALU meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. 





purpose. The interesting fact is that 
both men and women selling to men 
show almost the same experience. This 
appears to show that men, with frequen- 
cy, buy insurance as a result of a sales 
presentation for a specific purpose and 
then fail to see the importance of co- 
operating with the agent to complete 
necessary arrangements for settlement. 
The men, bless their idealistic hearts, 
just don’t bestir themselves about getting 
their insurance estate completed as to 
detail. Women, on the other hand, when 
buying from women— follow through 
much better—44% being completed as to 
settlement details at the time the case 
is closed. This serves as additional proof 
that women are the essential realists of 
the race. 

“The results of this study have been 
printed in booklet form. Each woman 
who contributed to the study will re- 
ceive a copy in the next few days, di 
rect from my office. The printed ma- 
terial gives emphasis to all points on 
the questionnaire, including occupational 
sources of sales which time does not 
permit presenting here.” 
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\t the women’s session of 


Association convention at Pittsburgh 


held Wednesday a feature was the panel discussion ig ten successful women agents 


ol “W here to Look for Business Today.’ 
yoien’s program committee presided. 
Smith, Equitable Society, 
York; Helen B. Rockwell, 
Society, Chicago; Lorraine L. Sinton, 
| Hancock, Boston; Hazel B. Price, 
mever, Penn Mutual, Minneapolis; 
( : Anna L. Wiswell, Penn 
{ s follows: 


Sarah B. Smith 


Mutual, 


SARAH B. 


SMITH 


Sarah B. Smith opened the first panel. 
In part she said: “The market for life 
insurance seemed cut to pieces when a 
ereat many of our prospects went into 
the armed forces and our lives, like many 
others, were much disturbed. However, 
now that most of us have adjusted our- 
selves to present situations, we find that 
out of war work and changed conditions 
have come new classes of prospects. 
“My experience with group insurance 
has made me particularly conscious of 
what insurance can do for both the em- 
plover and the employe. There is a lot 
of business to be written on executive's 5 
salaries and wage employes in all the 
large plants in our areas. Many of these 
executives have been advanced rapidly 
and are making more money than they 
ever made before (believe it or not, I 
interviewed the head of a large plant in 
my neighborhood who had recently come 
trom another territory and to my sur- 


» IT found he had only $6,000 of in- 


surance on his life. ) Wages have sky- 
rocketed, miners in my section of West 
Virginia are earning $7 to $10 and over 
a pee and in a factory I visited lately, 


men were earning $14 per day. These 
people need insurance as well as a place 
{o nut more savings. 

“Deferred annuities, as well as annual 
‘Nremiums offer the solution for many 
persons’ investment problems. There are 
people who do not need more insurance 
or who are not insurable. Annuities in 
all the forms in which our companies 
write them give us sales ideas and real 
service plans which we can utilize to 
our client’s advantage as well as our 


rhe younger boys and girls—ages 10 
) |7—are good insurance prospects. In 
soliciting I often use the example of my 
i) son, insured at age 15 under a 20 
av life policy. He is now in the South 
Pacific and the policy is almost 15 years 


Lillian L. Joseph 


_ lle second panel, Specialized Mar- 
K¢ was opened by Lillian L. Joseph, 
Wi) illustrated from her experience how 
hich bracket business develops from 


Among 
Fairmont, W. 
National Vt. 
Mutual Benefit, 
Union Mutual, 
Elma 
Philadelphia. A synopsis of 





Mildred F. Stone, CLU, chairman of the 
nee taking part were Sarah B. 
V.; Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life, New 
Cleveland; Helen M. Zepp, Equitabk 
Chicago; Corinne V. Loomis, 
Pittsburgh; Hazel C. Herr 
Cal-Western States, Portland, 
fr some of the 


Easley, 


average sales and ordinary contacts. 
Sometime ago she made a sale—begin- 
ning a retirement program—to a young 
woman, a designer earning $125 a month. 
The story of that policyholder, Miss 
Brown, according to Mrs. Joseph then 
unfolded: “In the six subsequent months, 
her salary was increased due to her 
firm’s growth, and on three separate oc- 
casions, she enhanced that income which 
she was to receive at age 55. She was 
most enthusiastic and as she put it one 
day—‘Mrs. Joseph, I can’t thank you 
sufficiently for introducing me to an in- 
surance future.” She recommended me 
to her sister to whom I sold an educa- 
tional contract for the benefit of her 
young daughter. Then about three weeks 
ago, | had a call from Miss Brown in- 
forming me that she wanted me to meet 
her employer. He was an executive of 
this large firm, which had greatly ex- 
panded because of war contracts with 
the Government. I succeeded in selling 
him a $100,000 contract for the benefit 
of his family, a $50,000 policy as busi- 
ness insurance, and am now working on 
additional programs to take care of his 
taxes by insurance coverage. 

“From what started out to be a $5,000 
policy, the following is the business, 
which I derived: 

“Miss Brown—initial contract—$5,000 
to $15,000 in accordance with the rise in 
her salary and her assuming a more 
responsible position. 

“Her Sister—$10,000 policy for educa- 
tional insurance. Possibility of selling 





HELEN M. 


ZEEE 
her a personal annuity within the im- 
mediate future. 

“Mr. X—the employer—$100,000 family 
protection; $5,000 business insurance and 
a view to purchase an additional con- 
tract for tax purposes.” 


Helen B. Rockwell 


Helen B. Rockwell 
opportunities in the capital investment 
field. She said: “There is a combination 
of circumstances in today’s investment 
market which creates a demand for short 
term or lump sum plans along conserva- 
tive lines. “The favorable tax status of 
life insurance and annuities with dis- 
counted prepaid premiums has a direct 
appeal to a certain group of buyers and 


emphasized the 
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Women Tell Where to Look for Business Toda 


the National 





LILLIAN L. JOSEPH 
it is this field that | will try to analyze. 
Perhaps the simplest way 1s to outline 
a few typical cases. These can be dupli- 
cated in almost any community. 

“*A’ is a fifty-year-old machine tool 
salesman earning $30,000 a year as con- 
trasted to a pre-war average of $5,000. 
He wanted a safe place to ‘Salt Away’ 
about $8,500 of a $10,000 bank account. 
When shown the savings, annuity, tax 
and estate advantages of prepaid dis- 
counted premiums he bought a $10,000 
15 Year Endowment. To absorb prob- 
ably 1943 and 1944 excess earnings he 
took an additional $10,000 Term. He ex- 
pects to convert this in 1943 and 1944. 

“*B’ was a twenty-one year old ma- 
chinist’s helper with $500 saved from a 
war job. He was leaving for Honolulu 


, 


CORINNE 


LOOMIS 


under contract with the Navy for two 

years, and had made arrangements for 

a major portion of his salary to be paid 

= his sister, who is private secretary to 
’ (the machine tool salesman). 

"eh $5,000 Twenty Year Endowment 
absorbed two years’ premiums, which he 
paid in cash and his sister is to pay the 
remaining premiums under the discount 
plan from his earnings as fast as she 
can. The motivating factor seemed to 
be that of building up a reserve for him 
to fall back on upon his return to the 
United States. 

““C’ was a woman aged forty-one, the 
owner of a small war plant and in a 
very high income bracket. She was ap- 
proached with the idea of ‘salting’ some 
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ROCKWELL 


of her large profits while business was 
booming. She was shown a.brief out- 
line illustrating that a lump sum invest- 
ment of $25,000 at her present age would 
be worth $30,000 in fourteen years, or 
would guarantee her $140 monthly for 
life. She was examined the next day 
for $14,000 income insurance at 55 and 
paid two years’ premiums, with the idea 
of completing the balance as rapidly as 
possible. Before the expiration of sixty 
days she was seen again by appoint- 
ment and shown a company telegram 
authorizing the issuance of another con- 
tract for like amount, and complimented 
on her good fortune. She promptly 
wrote her check for two years’ premiums 
on this second policy.” 


Corinne V. Loomis 


Corinne V. Loomis was the final 
speaker on the Specialized Market panel. 
She said: “The 1943 Treasury Regula- 
tions gave me the most effective ap- 
proach I have used this year. It has 
been applied only to referred leads: 

“*Mr. Erbb: Do you realize that the 
new Treasury Regulation increases the 
spendable dollars of your life insur- 
ance ?’ 

“His answer: ‘No, 
you mean.’ 

“My reply: ‘The Treasury Department 
has ruled that when insurance proceeds 
are payable under optional settlements 
selected by you whereby your beneficiary 
receives regular instalments for life or 
for a definite period of time, this income 
‘s entirely exempt from income tax, pro- 
vided the agreement conforms to regula- 
tions set forth in such ruling. Mr. Erbb, 
you can increase the value of your in- 
surance to your heirs on the average 
from 10 to 25% or better, if you make 
use of this new Treasury Regulation.’ 

“Of course, this is only an opener. 
The program you build from there de- 
pends entirely upon Mr. Erbb’s circum- 
stances and what he himself wants to 
accomplish, but it is a keen approach, 
and it works.” 


Helen M. Zepp 

Helen M. Zepp, opened up the ad- 
vantages of salary savings business. An- 
swering the question as to where to look 
for salary savings prospects, she recom- 
mended: “First, we can check our own 
policyholders and prospect list and own 
company records for industries bene- 
fiting by the war. We can then rework 
established salary savings units of our 
own companies. We can contact com- 
panies having our group—as our com- 
pany is already favorably known. We 
can reopen inactive salary savings units, 
and we can contact small mushroom 

(Continued on Page 42) 


don’t know what 
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felt were best suited for their particular 
field force. A number of companies are 
now also paying a life service renewal 
fee, which we believe, is advantageous to 


this is a subject that is being given 

consideration by most home offices. 
Suggested Scale of Bureau Committee 
“It was after considerable thought and 


Review of Seeiill Compensation 





Many Companies Now Have Pension Plans for Field Force; 
Some Have Life Service Renewal Fees; Research Bureau’s 
Recommendations About Commissions 


The situation to date relative to 
agents’ compensation was reported at 
Pittsburgh this week to the national 
council of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters by the committee on 
the subject, chairman of which is Harry 
T. Wright. He said the field forces have 
long desired a pension plan that will 
provide them with a retirement income. 
He said definite progress in the com- 
pensation study has been made; and he 
suggested that more field men with 
companies who have not considered 
changes along these lines discuss in a 
friendly way with their managers or 
home office representatives this impor- 
tant subject and get their reaction. 

Committee Appointed in 1940 

In 1940, the National Association ap- 
pointed a committee on agents’ com- 
pensation with Ray Hodges as its first 
chairman. Only a few companies at that 
time had offered their agency forces the 
benefit of a pension plan. Practically no 
companies were paying a renewal com- 
mission beyond the ordinary nine-year 
renewal span. Shortly after the National 
Association committee was appointed 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bur- 
eau named a parallel committee. The 





John A Stevenson 


(Continued from Page 6) 

that we live in a changing world and 
who offer the formulas of previous eras 
as the solution of present-day problems. 
It will be maintained only 4 leaders 
who have sufficient insight into the 
problems which confront our business to 
understand on what basis we can operate 
with maximum efficiency and enough 
foresight to adopt procedures which will 
enable life insurance to make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the economic life 
of the nation.” 

Mr. Stevenson said life insurance will 
maintain its position of economic leader- 
ship only if its leaders are willing to look 
beyond their immediate individual in- 
terests in following policies for the good 
of the business as a whole and if, in con- 
templating the question of providing fi- 
nancial security, they are willing to peek 
beyond the frontiers of the business and 
look to the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. 

Changing conditions do not impair the 
fundamental value of life insurance, he 
said, but they light up the necessity for 
new procedures and for the fulfillment 
of social responsibilities. He added: 

Providing Financial Security 

“When it comes to the question of 
providing financial security for the peo- 
ple of the nation, I’m the last person in 
the world who would urge that the in- 
stitution of life insurance should abdicate 
in favor of the Government in any situ- 
ation where we feel or really know we 
can do the job better. But I’m also the 
last person in the world who would be 
willing to admit that life insurance 
leadership in this country was capable 
only of traveling over the old familiar 
roads and was no longer able to pioneer 
in the unexplored territory which eco- 
nomic changes may present. 

“T thoroughly disagree with those who 
believe that life insurance is approach- 
ing what is often designated as a ‘ma- 
ture industry’ which implies that about 
all it can do is to hold its own. This 
view may hold true if we aren’t willing 
to direct our operations over untried 
roads. But if we are willing to employ 
research in our business to the extent 
it is employed in the industrial field, my 
feeling is that the possibilities of life 
insurance in this country have not even 
been scratched.” 


National Association committee sat in 
with the Bureau committee in its studies 
of the subject. 

Chairman Wright said the scope of 
these two committees has been some- 
what misunderstood. Continuing, he 
said: 

“Naturally, these committees cannot 
dictate a course of action to the com- 
panies. We can, however, keep the 
subject very much alive and make recom- 
mendations as to what we believe would 
be a more satisfactory scale of com- 
pensation for the agency forces and 
make other. recommendations along 
these lines that we feel are beneficial to 
the American field forces, the managers 
and general agents, the policyholders 
and the life insurance companies them- 
selves. 

Must Be in Legal Limits 

“We must, of course, necessarily be 
cuided in our recommendations by the 
linit of commissions that may be paid 
under the various state laws and quite 
obviously, we must stay within those 
limita unless the laws are changed. Both 
committees were entirely in agreement 
with the thought that it was right and 
proper, if possible, to pay the good agent 
more and the unfit, or temporary agent, 
less. This has been accomplished in the 
agents’ commission contract recom- 
mended. Some companies have adopted 
the Bureau’s recommendation in its en- 
t'rety. Other companies have adopted a 
similar plan but with modifications they 


the policyholder, the company and the 
life underwriter. It is safe to say that 


study, and discussion with numerous 
(Continued on Page 42) 


H.S. Parsons’ Effective Working Habits 


The importance of essential habits was 
h'gh-spotted in an address by Harold 
S. Parsons, Travelers agent in Los An- 
geles, in his address on “Organized Ef- 
fort in a Disorganized World,” at the 
general convention session in Pittsburgh, 
Wednesday. “It is my firm belief,’ Mr. 
Parsons said, “that the key to a per- 
son's success can be determined through 
a knowledge of his habits of working 
and thinking. If the agent is genuinely 
and seriously interested in improving 
his production and income, he doesn’t 
need the help of a psychonalyst to tell 
him where and how to remedy the weak- 
nesses. He can make his own study of 
himself, checking on the essential points, 
and then make a determined effort to do 
what he finds necessary. But that alone 
is not enough. He must make each ef- 
fort a part of an efficiently organized 
system—and he will find that it will be- 
come a habit which will become auto- 
matic and will require no effort there- 
after on his part. Essential habits de- 
termine the success of every life under- 
writer, and it rests with each person to 
determine what habits he or she shall 
develop. 

Essential Habits 
habits mentioned by Mr. 
habits of work methods; 


Essential 
Parsons .are: 
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habits of concentration, habits of men- 
tal attitude, and the habit of selectins 
the type of prospects whom we may de. 
sire as future clients. Commenting on 
habits of work, Mr. Parsons said, “Pe: 
ple like to do business with one who is 
busy and successful and whose time js 
valuable. Unless we make a_ habit 
planning our work so that we are con 
stantly busy, we will fail to create tha: 
impression. Work for each day must h< 
planned before that day commences, with 
time only in the office for the detail 
which must be taken care of there. Aj] 
of us have work habits—some good and 
some not so good—and it is just as eas) 
to develop good habits, and much more 
profitable. There is no business in which 
the habit of working (or not working) 
plays such an important part as in sell- 
ing life insurance. It is not a case of 
energy and activity on one hand and 
laziness and inactivity on the other—it 
ig almost entirely a matter of habit. 

On_ the habit of concentration, Mr, 
Parsons said, “no one ever accomplished 
and retained an objective without the 
concentration of purpose. It doesn’t mat- 
ter who you are or what your objective 
may be, I’ll guarantee that you will do 
more business if you will concentrate 
on that objective.’ 


The Mental Attitude 


Pointing out the importance of habit 
‘n the mental attitude, Mr. Parsons 
secommended_ the development Ghd 
friendly feeling toward everyone. In dis- 
cussions with prospects, the prospect 
must be made to feel that he can safeiy 
ask for and rely on_ unselfish advice, 
knowing that it will be given in their 
best interests. “Another important habit 
in the mental attitude,” Mr. Parsons 
said, “is the habit of feeling successful. 
We want to develop in the minds ot 
our prospects a favorable attitude, but 
it won't be favorable if he thinks we 
are using ‘high pressure.’ Therefore, | 
believe in ‘low pressure’ sales methods; 
in fact if I were asked what is the 
most important single essential for pro- 
ducers to follow in selling insurance, 
assuming of course that he or she will 
conscientiously work and_ intelligently 
prospect, I would say avoid being a 
‘salesman.’ It is a fact that everyone 
instinctively dislikes being sold, and un- 
fortunately for us that dislike is strong 
in most people’s minds against life in 
surance. We can overcome that preju- 
dice by making it clear to the grexpeet 
at the start that he need have no tear 
of our trying to sell him something. Our 
job, if we want the prospect to think 
well of us and the institution of life in- 
surance, is to analyze his needs and 
help him decide what he should do about 
it. If we are really sincere in that en 
deavor, he will want us to help him and 
he will forget all fear of being sold 
of our being a salesman. His feeling 
confidence will develop into a feeling 0! 
appreciation and friendship, and the: 
will be no need to ask him to buy—l 
will do the ordering. 

Selecting Right Prospect 

“In selecting the right prospect,” 
Parsons said, “it is easier, and more ©! 
jovable and profitable to create a cli 
tele of successful people than to 
business with those less successful. |: 
one qualification that I ask in seek! 
names of prospects is not whether t 
may be prospective buyers, but that ¢! 
are prospering now or will likely pros}: 
in the future. I prefer to do business \\ 
prosperous people because the aver: 
sale will be larger and there will pre 
ably be more business from time to 1! 
in the future. I find too, that ther 
more appreciation among this typ 
client. . 
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Paul F. Clark 


(Continued from Page 3) 

living. These outlays could become so 
laree in relation to income that private 
thrift in many cases become impossible. 
Informed opinion seems to be that the 
country will experience some pause in 
industrial activity during the change 
over period after war, to be followed by 
pros erity. 

“!, will undoubtedly be augmented,” 
he said, “by the enormous purchasing 
power in public hands resulting from the 
war time savings. To render the great- 
est service we must make certain that 
life insurance provides coverages suited 





to conditions and demands of the times, 
as well as a sales and service organiza- 
tion that can maintain its traditional 


place in the American economy. I am 
assuining that we shall achieve and 
maintain high-level employment. There 
are two alternative methods of achiev- 
ing this end. Under collectivism, eco- 
nomic action is planned, directed and 
ever. administered by the central gov- 
ernment. ‘Indeed, a basic tenet of the 
ylanners in Washington is that high- 
level employment can only be maintained 
by the state. 

“| would especially recommend that 
we be prepared to oppose vigorously 
any attempts which may be made in the 
juture to break up trust funds and 
estates of a reasonable amount through 
tax means or otherwise. ! believe also 
that the exclusion of $40,000 of life in- 
surance from the estate tax should be 
restored. Furthermore, in order to help 
families conserve whatever estate they 
may inherit and promptly pay their 
taxcs on it—and this point is most im- 
jortant—life insurance specifically ear- 
marked for payment of estate taxes 
siould not be included in the taxable 
estate. 

“Furthermore, I believe that a deduc- 
tion for life insurance premiums of 4 
limited amount should be allowed in cal- 
culating the income tax. This matter is 
now before Congress in the Bill intro- 
luced by Senator Bridges. In giving our 
support to the Bridges-Goodwin Bill, 
| do not think we can be charged merely 
with pleading a special interest, for 
equity alone would seem to demand its 
passage.” 

Sees Permanent Forms of Group 

Mr. Clark forsees the possibility of 
iurther development of more permanent 
iorms of Group life insurance and pen- 
sion plans with the use of level premium 
forms of insurance rather than yearly 
renewable term “whereby employes may 
Wn at severance or retirement a per- 
manent contract at the original rate of 
issue, which can be continued by them 
individually for the balance of their life, 
ir the values used to augment their re- 
lirement income from social security 
and such other pension as they may be 
entitled to receive. If these are written 
macontributory basis, the employe may 
be cuaranteed at termination of employ- 
ment the return of his total premium 
contribution or the full reserve under 
the particular contract used. 

“ome employers who have already 
adopted such plans prefer them to the 
usual forms of group life insurance, as 
they provide the employe with continu- 
ing protection after severance or retire- 
ment at a lower cost than a converted 
group certificate would permit, to say 
nothing of the values created under this 
arangement. 

ut let us not forget that if we are 
to save a return to the growth in Amer- 
ica which characterized most of the 
las: century, there remain enormous op- 
porfunities for individual insurance. This 
is varticularly true with the possibility 
f rising standards of living, the growth 
of nsurance consciousness, and the con- 
tinuing limitation upon estate creation 
through high taxation, destined to be in 
efii'ct for a long time in the post-war 
period. 

lowever, our greater opportunity 
m be with the person of small or 

lerate means. At all times we must 
€ conscious of our stewardship as cus- 
todians of his sacrificial savings invested 
wih us in life insurance. Our billions 
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Haas Urges Professional Attitude in 
Post-War Manpower Development 


Anton F. Haas, CLU, manager, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, Philadelphia, at 
the general agents and managers section, 
at the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters meeting in Pittsburgh, Wed- 
nesday, in his discussion “Manpower 
Development Post-War,” said that be- 
fore thinking in terms of post-war man- 
power develonment—it’s tremendously 
important that we respond to the chal- 
lenge during this war period of getting 
ready for a more wholesome future 
which we have the right to earn—to a 
future when the American people will 
be tuned to go ahead to a better, richer 
and happier life than they have ever 
known. When this was is over let’s not 
be accused of having done too littlh— 
too late. Continuing in part Mr. Haas 
said: 

“There are a few questions that bear 
heavily upon the nature of our man- 
power development in the post-war era. 
They seem to involve a condition prece- 
dent to our future trends and practices: 

“(1) Is the institution of life insurance 
doing all it can do to get itself in gear 
and in synchronism with the philosophy 
through which we hope to win the 
peace ? 

“(2) Are we doing all we can do right 
now to correct some of the constructive 
observations of our weaknesses which 
we were fortunate enough to have called 
to our attention ? 

“(3) Are keeping foremost in our 
minds that a public service institution 
can exist only so long as it continues to 
adequately and economically serve the 
largest segment of our population—that 
it is imperative that we go on the of- 
fensive against the forces that threaten 
us from within—for we shall never suf- 
fer from attack from without, unless we 
are in ill health within. 

Pr-fe-sional Status 


“What else could we be doing to earn 
the right to that much talked about pro- 
fessional status? Are keeping before us 
the fact that a business never becomes 
a profession by proclamation? But that, 
on the contrary, a professional status 
must be earned? We have to earn the 
right—as it were, to that classification 
by the public—whom we serve. 

“There's no use deceiving ourselves 
we face the responsibility of improving 
our sales reputation. We face the chal- 
lenge of building sales organizations 
capable of earning a professional service 
classification with an enthusiastic public 
demand for its continuance. Field man- 
agement and company management face 
a far reaching and important opportunity 
to earn a broader character of appre- 
ciation for the services of the field un- 
derwriter. Still higher standards of 
training—supervision and production re- 
sults per life underwriter must be 
achieved. 

“The actuarial—underwriting—invest- 
ment and legal departments of life in- 
surance companies have attained posi- 
tions in the eyes of the public which 


of assets for the most part come from 
him. We are his investment banker and 
our principal duty lies in serving him. 
Never before has he needed our services 
as much as he does in these days of 
tremendously high taxes. Under today’s 
conditions, how can such a man accumu- 
late even a very modest competence 
through other forms of savings. For 
example, let us assume a married man 
with two dependent children and with 
annual earnings of $5,000. .Let us sup- 
pose such a man wants to accumulate an 
estate which will pay his family $100 a 
month. This is equivalent to 4% on 
$30,000. To leave his family $30,000 net, 
it will be necessary for him to build 

eross estate of about $35,000, for at least 
$5,000 will be needed to provide for 
debts, administration expenses, and 
taxes. The annual income tax at present 





should excite the ambitions—the jealousy 
and the imagination of the merchandis- 
ing end of this business. 

“Have we as an institution been guilty 
of worshipping a little too stubbornly 
and too persistently at the shrine of but 
one altar—namely the altar of aggregate 
volume without regard to the number of 
sources from which the aggregate vol- 
ume has arisen? Is our compensation 
system adequé itely geared to inspire the 
building of producers or the building of 
bulk production? Do our incentives ade- 
quately discourage the practice of ex- 
ploiting poorly selected—poorly trained 
personnel—just build a larger aggre- 
gate volume ? 

“These things,” Mr. Haas said, “are 
conditions precedent to the nature of 
our post-war manpower development. It’s 
a challenge to trained leadership. We've 
vot to keep on thinking deeply in terms 
of those things which will lead us to a 
more permanent and economical growth. 
We have to improve the magnetic values 
of this business. 

Develop Leadership 

“We've got to develop leadership and 
management skill capable of competing 
for more of the kind of men this bust- 
ness needs. Our recruiting activities in 
many instances in the past have antag- 
onized good public relations. The meth- 
ods we've used and the attitudes we’ve 
employed—have run counter to the pro- 
fessional aspect we've preached about. 
We haven't entirely won the public’s 
confidence in connection with our ca- 
pacity to select and train men and 
women in a manner in keeping with the 
true potential of this business. Our new 
personnel activities have not always re- 
flected proper poise nor have they al- 
ways taken a business-like pattern 

“In the post-war period we're going 
to have a new social and economic strata 
to deal with. It may very well be that 
oar justification for operating as private 
institutions will be re-examined. When 
peace comes we're going to make our 
selections of new personnel from men 
who have been educated to follow strict 
routines of living. There will be an 
abundance of men who have developed 
highly technical skills. We’ve got to be 
ready to carefully select and train and 
finance new personnel from a totally dif 
ferent type of audience. 

“The competition for men with selling 
aptitudes will be keen as we shift our 
industries from a war to a peace time 
economy. It’s a great challenge. We've 
got to lav our foundations now—sink 
our pilings now—and set our thermo- 
stats for a new climate in which we will 
no doubt live when the war is won. 
We've got to prepare now. Wars never 
end when they’re expected to. There 
isn’t going to be time for preparation 
when the war ends. Shortly after peace 
is declared industries demand for sales- 
men will come upon us suddenly. Not 
once, but often do we have to build 
anew in order to go forward to new ad- 
venture—and that’s our challenge today.” 





rates for a man in that bracket would 
be $485, and his net Victory tax $122.53, 
making a total of $607.53 for these taxes. 
Subtracting this amount from $5,000 we 
have $4,392.47 left. If we also assume 
an earning of 4% annual compound in- 
terest, he would have to save annually to 
accumulate a gross estate of $35,000 

($30,000 net) in ten years, twenty years, 
or thirtv vears, the following amounts: 
$2203.15 annually to accumulate this 
amount in ten vears, $1,130.15 annually 
to accumulate it in twenty years, or 
$599.90 annually to accumulate it ‘n 
thirty vears. Then subtracting these 
savings from his income, after taxes, he 
would have left $1,589.32, or $3,262.32, 
or $3,792.57 respectively, to pay his cost 
of living, plus his Social Security tax, 
medical care, contributions, recreation, 
etc. Obviously, under today’s conditions, 








Opening for 
ACTUARY 


Prominent midwest life insurance company 
has opening for actuary with group insur- 
ance experience. Excellent opportunity for 
right man to grow. 

State qualifications in detail . . . age, 
draft status, training, experience, etc., in- 
cluding salary expected. Our own organi- 
zation knows of this advertisement. Box 
1481, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











ADDS TO FIELD PRESTIGE 


National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Committee Praises Institute of 
Life Insurance 
The committee on life insurance in- 
formation, Sidney Wertimer, Buffalo, 
chairman, reporting to the National As- 
sociation’s National Council in Pitts- 
burgh this week, told of the valuable 
work being done by the Institute of Life 
Insurance; discussed its “Keep Well” 
crusade which it says has given valuable 
prestige to the agents; told of the In- 
stitute’s films; discussed local advertising 
campaigns of local associations; and 
called attention to the increased evidence 
of the use of the radio by local asso- 
ciations. It suggested that each local 
association appoint an efficient and ac- 
tive committee to supervise the work of 

life insurance information. 


Post- W ar Program 


(Continued from Page 11) 
ance. They are old reasons, but to me 
they are clearer and more compelling 
than ever before. It is also clear to me 
that we shall be in a fight against a 
spending trend that will require cour- 
ace, determination, and a greater reali- 
prs I on our part of the value of life 
insurance, but let us not forget that we 
shall be guaranteeing the security and 
happiness of these millions of families 
for whom our boys are fighting and 
dying on iar-Geng battle fronts.” 


Aisle War Bond Report 


William H. Andrews, Jr., 
National Committee for War 
reporting to the national council of the 
National Association this week at the 
Pittsburgh convention told of the in- 
spiring work of the field forces of the 
country in helping the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He said there were a very large 
number of field men all over the country 
who regarded the war bond program as 
the most important civilian job in Amer 
ica today “and as patriotic citizens they 
naturally want to do everything they 
can toward winning the war,” said Mr. 
Andrews. To date more than $5,000,000,- 
000 of bonds have been sold through the 
tremendous work of the field force in 
life insurance. 


chairman, 
Savings, 


A. V. OTT FALL CONFERENCE 

The members of the A. V. Ott agency, 
Equitable Society, held their Fall edu 
cational conference at the Seaview coun- 
try club, Absecon, N. J., last week. 





it will practically impossible for him 
to accumulate a competence in this man- 
ner. Life Insurance offers him about 
the only wavy of providing for his family. 
Furthermore since insurance payable to 
a named beneficiary does not pass 
through probate, is not liable for the 
deceased’s debts, and in most states is 
not subject to state inheritance tax, if 
will be sufficient for him to acquire 
$30,000 in life insurance to pass to his 
family the same net estate as would be 
available from a gross estate of $35,000 
in other property. For a man in his 
middle thirties, a net premium of about 
$660 a vear will provide such an estate. 
and this estate is immediately created 
instead of obliging him to gamble on 
living ten, twenty or thirtv vears, to say 
nothing of the chance of losing his sav- 
ines by unwise investment.” 
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President Grant Taggart Reports 


President Grant Taggart, Crowley, 
Wyo., reported on the administration’s 
activities the year at the 
fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
Life Underwriters 


first general ses- 


throughout 
tional Association of 
at Pittsburgh at the 
sion September 15 with respect to the 
following six-point program adopted at 
the beginning of his administration: 

The full share 
toward the 


contribution of our 
winning of the war. 
“) Intensified efforts with respect to 
the problems facing our policyholders, 
our members and our business. 
“3 Increased service through — in- 
creased membership. 

Definite 
maintenance of 
our field forces. 

“SA study of our entire organization 
structure with a view toward greater 
service to our membership and our busi- 
ness. 


toward the 
throughout 


contributions 
high morale 


‘6. Cooperation with other organiza- 
tions in the field of life insurance for 
the good of our business.” 

Contribute to War Efforts 

\s to the 

the war 
first of the 

“You have been thrilled by reading the 


association’s contributions 
effort, Mr. Ta spoke 
war bond campaigns, 


ggart 
saying: 


report of William H. Andrews, Jr., sec- 
retary of our association and chairman 
of its committee on national war sav- 


s, to the effect that more than 23,000 
called over 107,000 
throughout the and have 


ing 


of you have upon 


firms country 


induced 78,000 of those firms to install 
payroll savings plans through which 
more than fifteen million people of this 


Likewise, 
of the all- 
underwriters in 
and the 
careful plans made for their participation 
under 


country are buying war bonds. 
learned with pride 

life 
campaign, 


you have 
out 


the second war loan 


participation of 


third war loan drive 
William H. 
who have 
entitled to 


history of 


in the now 


way. Andrews, Jr. and his 
this remark- 
the 


this war 


associates, done 
able job, 
bi ight 


when the story of the 


will be one of 
pages in the 
home front is 
written.” 
\nother 
laggart was in 
lishing volunteer 
bureaus to give 
service and advice to 
in the armed forces. 


activity described by Mr. 
connection with estab- 
underwriter service 
competent insurance 
men and women 


Volunteer Service Bureaus 


said, “have re- 
commendation of 


“These bureaus,” he 
ceived the enthusiastic 
commanding officers in those camps 
where they have been established. We 
urge all local associations in cities near 
which there are military and_ naval 
establishments to immediately get in 
touch with national headquarters with a 


view to extending this service. Life 
Underwriters have been of invaluable 
service in explaining the Provisions of 


the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
\ct and in coordinating National Service 
Life Insurance with life insurance owned 
by service men and women at the time 
of their entry into the armed forces. 
Likewise, life underwriters have been 
a iastic salesmen of National Serv- 

» Life Insurance in military and naval 


association this past year,” he 


Progress on Six-Point Program 


establishments and in all their contacts 


with men and women of the armed 
forces.” 
Mr. Taggart spoke of the association’s 


participation with the other life insur- 
ance organizations in the life insurance 
coordinating committee to aid the Gov- 
ernment in the war effort. 

“Although the committee has under- 
taken numerous things regarded as 
beneficial to the war effort,” he said, “I 
shall take time to call your attention only 
to two of its major contributions: (a) co- 
ordination of the efforts of home offices 
and field in connection with the second 
and third war loan campaigns and other 
phases of the Treasury Department’s 
war finance program, and (b) its co- 
operation with the Institute of Life In- 
surance in the new advertising campaign 
of ‘The Life Insurance eee of 
America’ in behalf of the Government’s 
program for economic stabilization. We 
sincerely believe that this publicity cam- 
paign will come to be recognized as one 
of the most outstanding contributions 
made by any business toward the win- 
ning of the war on the home front. I 
am sure you take pride in the fact that 
your Association has been privileged to 
participate with company executives in 
the valuable work that this committee is 
doing.” 

War Activities Survey 
survey of war ac- 
tivities of the membership which ap- 
peared in Life Association News and 
said: “It has become increasingly clear 
that soldiers on the home front are 
necessary to a nation at war and that 
each life underwriter must contribute 
his part in every war activity.” 


He mentioned the 


Mr. Taggart also spoke of his own 
nation-wide broadcast from Seattle, 
Wash., in connection with the second 


war loan drive and said that during the 
convention he would broadcast from 
Pittsburgh for the third drive. 

“All over the land,” he said, “our mem- 
bers have recognized the great contribu- 
tion we can make to the winning of the 
war by increased effort in the sale of 
life insurance. Not only do we help to 
provide the funds necessary for war, 
but also in selling life insurance we 
make a major contribution to economic 
stabilization on the home front by with- 
drawing vast funds from the inflationary 
stream. 

“Many other war activities of the na- 
tional and its member associations could 
be mentioned, such as participation in 
the Keep Well Crusade, officer procure- 
ment assistance, organized contributions 
to blood banks, community welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. The life underwriter, indi- 
vidually and through his association, is 
making his full contribution as a soldier 
on the home front.” 


Problems Confronting Business 


On the subject of solutions of prob- 
lems confronting the business, Mr. Tag- 
gart spoke of the manpower committee 
which worked with similar committees 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life Con- 
vention. He said that after months of 
painstaking effort in gathering and tabu- 
lating facts and figures, the joint com- 
mittee filed with Manpower Commission- 
er Paul V. McNutt a 114 page brief on 
the subject, while the association’s own 
committee prepared a special statement 
on “The Nature and Scope of the Serv- 
ice Rendered by the Life Insurance 
Agent.” 

“Another 


unpublicized effort of your 
said, 


“has 





been its participation in the work of the 
joint committee on field cooperation 
composed of Alexander E. Patterson, 
executive vice president of the Mutual 
Life of New York and representative of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, who served as chairman; Gerard 
S. Nollen, president of the Bankers Life 
Co., and representative of the American 
Life Convention, and Trustee Philip B. 
Hobbs of the Equitable Society, Chicago, 
who represented our association.” 

Recognizing the need for improved 
techniques in sng eo selling, the asso- 
ciation, said Mr. Taggart, recommended 
last fall a series of clinics on “Selling 
Insurance in Wartime,” which un- 
doubtedly played an important part in 
the increased sale of life insurance which 
has characterized the past few months. 

Witherspoon’s Work 

Mr. Taggart took up the work of 
former President John A. Witherspoon 
as chairman of the committee on federal 
law and legislation, saying: 

“I urge you to read carefully in the 
printed report of his committee the en- 
dorsement of and comments upon the 

sridges-Goodwin bill, designed to pro- 
vide a deduction for premiums, and now 
pending in both Houses of the Congress. 
Also, you will be interested in the co- 
operative efforts of this committee, the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
and the American Life Convention in 
connection with the 5% Wage Stabiliza- 
tion matter and pension trust regula- 
tions. By all means you will want to 
study carefully the very able analysis in 
the committee report of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill now 
pending before the Congress. 

“Tt is hoped that you will read and 
reread this report in order to better 
prepare yourself for the part you and 
your policyholders must play in calling 
these important matters to the attention 
of vour Senators and Congressmen, in 
calling your attention to the work of 
our Committee on Law and Legislation.” 

Compensation for Agents 

One problem which concerns the busi- 
ness more and more, said Mr. Taggart, 
is that of an adequate and comprehen- 
sive plan of compensation for agents and 
he said it is encouraging to note that 
within the past few years aproximately 
sixty companies have set up retirement 
plans for their agents and that more 
companies are providing fees for the 
servicing of business beyond the renewal 
period. 

Under the heading, 
ice Through Increased Membership,” 
Mr. Taggart reported that with thou- 
sands of members and potential mem- 
bers in the armed services and other 
thousands in war industries, it had 
seemed inevitable that membership would 
decline but actually it had increased to 
29,274. He said the visual aid chart 
was an important factor in increasing 
the membership and he urged its con- 
tinued use by incoming local organiza- 
tion officers. 

As to maintenance of field morale, he 
said the speakers’ bureau had been bene- 
ficial but that officers, trustees and past 
presidents did not limit their activities 
to the bureau. Mr. Taggart himself 
visited seventy-seven dssociations and a 
total of 353 visits to state and local 
associations were made during the year 
by officers, trustees and past presidents. 

Inspiration for Field Force 

“Your officers and trustees were con- 
vinced,” he said, “that the holding of 
this Pittsburgh war conference would 
provide both information and inspiration 


“Increased Serv- 
































































































































Fernard DeGuelds 
TAGGART 


GRANT 


for our field forces and result in in 
creased contributions by us to the war 
effort.” 

Mr. Taggart spoke of the special com- 
mittee appointed last year to study the 
entire organization structure to the end 
that it might be possible to render greater 
service. The new administration, he said, 
will be enabled to start its program im- 
mediately as a result of the naming of 
a platform committee, as recommended 
by Executive Vice President James F. 
Rutherford, to carry out the recommen- 
dation of the special committee that the 
program for the new year be ready for 
presentation immediately following the 
election of new officers. 

He said that the committee on inte- 
gration of the weekly premium agent 
has undertaken extensive studies aimed 
at the development of plans for making 
association activities, local, state and 
national, attractive and beneficial alike 
to ordinary and weekly premium agents. 
“We are all life underwriters,” he said, 
“we stress the same needs, we have 
similar aims and ambitions for our busi- 
ness and we seek to develop a program 
beneficial to all of us. This we conceive 
to be our duty to the important business 
in which we are engaged.” 

Cooperative Efforts 


On the subject of cooperation, Mr. 
Taggart spoke as folows: 

“Members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters long have recog 
nized that this great business of ours 
is composed of policyholders, — 
and company officials. Likewise, we lave 
known that the first obligation is to our 
policyholders and that it can best be 
met by close cooperation between /iome 
offices and field forces. Although ti 
history of life insurance in our countr) 
abounds with examples of mutual undet 
standing, loyalty one to another at 
cooperative efforts between fieldmen anc 
company officials, we sincerely believe 
that the year just ended has seen mor 
cooperative effort than any year to (i! 

“The proceedings of this war conti 
ence will contain many reports 
cite cooperative undertakings by 
Association of Life Insurance Presi: 
the American Life Convention ani 
National Association of Life 
writers. Also for the good of this : 
business in which we are engaged, i 
been our pleasure during the year 
work closely with the Institute ot 
Insurance, the Life Insurance Sales 
search Bureau and the Life Advert 
Association. Our participation in 
work of the important coordinating 
mittee has already been outlined to 
Companies and company organiza 
have cooperated with us in marv 
fashion and I am sure you join mi 
expressing to them our sincere th 
and in giving to them our pledge of. 
tinued effort with them in behalf ot 
insurance,” 
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The SENIOR NYLICS 
of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 


®@ There are now 1,082 living Senior Nylics, including 116 New York Life agents who became 
Senior Nylics with the Class of 1943. 


®@ These Senior Nylics, under the terms of their Nylic agreement, have earned the right, 
by qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic, to receive regular income checks, 
payable every month for life, provided only that they do not enter the service of another life 
insurance company. As most agents continue to write a substantial volume of business after 
becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. 


® The average age when agents become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


@ Senior Nylics have a long record of life insurance service. Not including the members of 
the Class of 1943, the record of service of Senior Nylics is as follows: 




















Number of Service since Length of service 
Senior Nylics becoming Senior Nylics with the Company 

966 over 1 year over 21 years 
541 over 5 years over 25 years 
239 over 10 years over 30 years 
124 over 15 years over 35 years 
66 over 20 years over 40 years 
38 over 25 years over 45 years 

5 over 30 years over 50 years 


@ Now that so many of the younger agents are entering military service, a large proportion of the Senior Nylics 
are putting forth special efforts, thereby continuing to make available to the public the services of experienced life 
underwriters. The Company pays tribute to their loyalty in stepping into the breach in the present war emergency. 


@ The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render the best 
possible service to their clients. Nylic for Agents thus benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the Company 
and its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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HEARD on the WAY 




















The Bankers National Life, with home 
office in suburban Montclair, N. J., dem- 
onstrated last week-end how important a 
part one company can play in the success 
of a town’s drive for funds in the Third 


War Loan. 


Montclair decided some months ago to 
stage an outdoor old-fashioned street car- 
nival in connection with the Third War 
Loan and selected as general chairman 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the 
Bankers National. Every business and 
professional club in town was invited to 
be represented by booths or exhibits at 


his carnival with the result that nearly 
two dozen of them signed up. The local 


weekly newspaper gave splendid coopera- 
tion in publicizing the event, and its pub- 
lisher, Garvin P. Taylor, agreed to serve 
as master of ceremonies during the car- 


ival. A two-day affair with games, ex- 
hibits and fun for the children was en- 
thusiastically arranged. 

During the weeks of preparation no one 
was busier than Chairman Lounsbury and 
the first evening of the carnival found 
him on the stage with a dramatic appeal 
to stimulate bond buying. This appeal 
was in the form of a telegram, read by 
the master of ceremonies, to the effect 
that Bankers National Life was ready to 
subscribe to $250,000 in war bonds if the 
townspeople would match that amount with 
their aggregate individual subscriptions. 
The response was instantaneous; in less 
than an hour’s time the $500,000 mark 
had been reached. The following day 

ne 1,200 people subscribed for an- 

$500,000, and Bankers National 


raised its own to $750,000. Also, $100,000 


war savings stamps were sold. 

kesult: The townspeople of Montclair 

ve raised more than enough to buy a 
bomber, to be called Pride of Montclair, 
which will do its part in beating the Axis. 

To Ralph R. Lounsbury and his com- 
mitteemen went the town’s appreciation 
for a job well done. Other insurance men 
who contributed to success of the carnival 
included W. J. Sieger, J. M. Webb and 
\W. B. Chambers, respectively vice presi- 
dents and secretary of Bankers National 
Life, who sold war stamps and bonds on 
the carnival street; Warren Y. Cluff, 
local insurance agent, who composed the 
carnival victory song, “My Star Shines 
Near,” which was sung by those attend- 
ing the affair, and John O. Cole, chief 

the Montclair Police Reserve, whose 
men helped the regular police force to 
keep the crowd, estimated at 50,000, or- 
derly Also H. C. Freeman. Mac Alex- 
ander and J. S. Cook of Bankers Na- 
tional plus twelve girls of its secretarial 
staff were insurance participants in the 
carnival. 


were held in U pper Montclair, 
in Union Congregational Church, 


“Mr. Garrison had been in ill health for 


y three weeks ago his doctor 
“Garry, you had better leave 38 

hospital and give your room up to November, 1894. 
who is sicker than you are.” 
Mr. Garrison went home for a time, but 
then returned to the hospital, saying to 
fri “T miss that oxygen tent.” 


The funeral services of P. Raymond Was Former Associate General Solicitor 
i who for some years was one At Home Office; Retired From 
leading Ordinary managers of 
Prudential in New York City and 
thirty-one years with that Ralph Wesley Hyatt, former associate 
general solicitor of the Prudential, New- 
ark, died at his home in Short Hills last 
week. Services were conducted by Tuesday. He was seventy-two years old. 
fev. George Vincent. Among insurance Mr, Hvatt joi 
men present were: John S. Kelly, super- clerk in the law library in 1895—a tem- 
isor, and W vi D. Lemon, assistant norary summer job—and remained for 
home _ office, Prudential ; fortv-six vears. 
Ageay Managers, Daniel J. Quinn, Wal- of the legal department and about ten 
ter A. McGeorge, and H. G. Henderson vears ago was apnointed associate gen- 
> Prudential; John M. Fraser, gen- era] solic‘tor. 
al agent, Connecticut Mutual; George his retirement from ts Prudential, 
Will of Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc.; Hyatt was given a dinner. 

Mr. Hyatt is the son of the late John 
: E ss Wesley and Anna Taft Hyatt. His father 
time in the Garrison agency qeyeloped the process of celluloid and 
» men who later became Mat- < vented the ‘ 
agers of Prudential agencies. They are 
‘ol. John A, McNulty, now in the Company of Harrison, N. J. 
; Andrew Kakoyanis and Daniel J. 


Aaron Press, Charles J. 


founder of 


the hospital a number of 


Ralph W. Hyatt Dies 
At Age Seventy-Two 


WITH PRUDENTIAL 46 YEARS 


Company in 1941 





the Prudential 


He became a member 


Roller Bearing 


sidiary of General Motors Corporation. 

He received 
of Laws in 1893 from the School of Law 
a heart condition, going in of Columbia University and the degree 
of Master of Laws two years later. 
was admitted to the New York Bar in 


Mr. Hvatt was a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, N 
Association and the Hudson County Bar 
Association. Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
; Maud Mueller Hyatt, 
Uncle Francis. Wesley Hyatt, 





© From our advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post 








B’KLYN SUPERVISORS TO MEET 
he Brooklyn Life Supervisors will 
d their first fall luncheon-meeting 
following the summer recess, September 
23 at the Hotel Pierrepont, Brooklyn. 
\ndrew M. Christensen, agency organ- 
izer, New York Life, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, newly elected president of the 
association will be officially installed 
into office, as will Herman Reinis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Manhattan Life, 60 East 
12nd Street, New York. Vice president 
Bernard Haas, agency organizer, Mu- 
tual Life, 16 Court Street, was reelected 
to that post. 


T 
hol 





COMPLETES FORTIETH YEAR 

Thomas C. Sherman, general agent in 
Newark for the Pacific Mutual Life, 
last week completed forty years in the 
insurance business. He started in the 
statistical department at the home office 
of the Fidelity & Casualty in New York 
City in 1903. In 1926 when the Pacific 
Mutual established an office in Newark, 
Mr. Sherman was appointed assistant 
manager and later became manager. In 
1938 le was appointed general agent. 





The Light 


to see ahead 


The best things happen to those who prepare for 


the worst. 


Preparation is the secret of security. Don’t let present 
hardships deceive you into thinking you cannot 


make the grade. 


The light to see ahead, the will to go ahead, 


the heart to keep ahead, lie within you. 


And one of the greatest aids to your progress is the 
possession and the consciousness of life insurance. 


For ninety-eight years The Mutual Benefit has been 
known for its leadership in making life insurance 
do the most efficient job for those who buy it 

. . . initiating continually broader bases of 
protection . . . meeting in an ever-expanding way 
changing family needs . . . and wherever practicable, 
extending new benefits to all policyholders. 


HOME OFFICE 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK 


















PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND @ ACCIDENT 
INSURANCENESY COMPANY 











Value of Supervision 


(Continued from Page 4) 


to see that the men under him are 
successful. He works constantly in the 
field with his men and his supervisory 
efforts are supplemented by those of the 
district manager. 

“Despite the intensive supervision giv- 
en weekly premium men much can be 
done to make it more effective by im- 
proving the caliber of our leaders. Sey- 
eral large companies have organized 
their own schools or clinics for training 
leaders. 

“It may well be that the weekly pre- 
mium companies with their program of 
organizing, definitizing, debitizing and 
superyising, have set the pace for the 
Supervision of Tomorrow. What will 
tomorrow’s standards be. In the world 
to come our business must first be con- 
ducted with maximum efficiency to the 
end that the cost of insurance protection 
to the public will reach an irreducible 
minimum. One of the things for which 
all of us most constantly strive is raising 
the standards of performance of those 
who are the shock troops of life insur 
ance—the thousands of life underwriters. 





LAUER AGENCY LEADS AGAIN 


The Matthew J. Lauer Agency, Conti- 
nental American Life, New York City, 
was the leading agency of that company 
for August. This is the third successive 
month that the Lauer Agency has led 
all the other agencies of the company. 
Joseph Harris of the Lauer Agency was 
the leading agent for August, both in 
volume and premiums and ranks second 
in production and first in premiums for 
the year to date. The agency’s produc- 
tion for the year to date is 7% greater 
than the entire year of 1942. 





WILLIAM H. RYAN DEAD 


William H. Ryan, former Des Moines 
insurance man, died at his home in 
oe Conn. He was with the Hug! 

Rumsey agency in Des Moines 
ie to become general agent for tlic 
Penn Mutual in Brooklyn. He wa 
eighty-three years old. 


LONG ISLAND ASS’N MEETS 

The Long Island branch of the Li: 
Underwriters Association of the Cit) 
New York met today at a luncheon me: 
ing at the South Shore Terrace, Mer: 
L. I. Hubert E. Davis, production ma 
ager of the C. B. Knight agency, Unit 
Central Life, was scheduled to speak ©! 
‘Don’t Take Yourself Too Serious!: 
Judge Leon D. Howell, chairman of 
Nassau County War Bond oe 
was also slated to speak on the 
War Loan Drive. 


BROOKLYN MANAGERS TO ME?! 
The Brooklyn Life Managers Asso 
tion will meet September 29 at the }! 
Bossert, Brooklyn. This will be 
association’s first fall luncheon mee! 
following the summer recess. 
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Big War Bond Subscriptions 


Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
board, Metropolitan Life (at desk) and 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the com- 
pany, as they signed and countersigned 
the company’s checks in payment of the 
Metropolitan’s investment of $425,000,000 
in United States Government Bonds 
made during the Third War Loan Drive. 
Behind them stands Gale F. Johnston, 
third vice president of the Metropolitan, 
and chairman of the Insurance Com- 
mittee, New York City section, for the 
drive. 

Life insurance companies all over the 
‘country were prompt to enter subscrip- 
tions this week as the Third War Loan 
lrive got under way. It was expected 
that life company funds would consti- 
tute a substantial portion of the total 
and would go a long way to putting the 
loan over the top. 

Heading the list of 
scriptions was that of Metropolitan Life 
vith $425,000,000. New York Life took 
3250,000,000. Prudential was 
$125,000,000. Mutual Life of New York 
bought $53,000,000. . 

Many company home office staffs or- 
ganized for a thorough canvass for em- 
jloye subscriptions and war loan rallies 
were held in the home offices of all the 
ig companies. ; 

Over 4,000 employes and agents of the 
New York Life in New York City have 
heen organized into a company team for 
the sale of War Bonds during the Third 
War Loan Drive, it was announced by 
George L. Harrison, president of the 
ompany. The team will consist of forty 
livisions, representing various depart- 
ments and local branch offices of the 
‘omipany and will be under the direc- 
tion of Raymond C. Johnson, assistant 
vice president of the company. The 
Third War Loan Drive marks the first 
time that the life insurance companies 
ave organized their own teams for the 
sale of War Bonds. For the First and 
Second War Loans, agents and employes 

‘ed on teams organized by banks. 


company sub- 


down for 


MADE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
| Dick P. Wall has been elected 
e cal director of the American Na- 
il Insurance Co. of Galveston, ac- 
ng to an announcement by W. L. 
president. Although Dr. 
M will continue his private practice 
1 iat city, he will devote the necessary 


lime to his new duties to assure the 
irooer functioning of the medical depart- 


¢ | of the company. 
CHICAGO CLU ELIGIBLES 
e educational committee of — the 
wo chapter CLU is compiling a 
of eligible candidates who intend 
aring for CLU examinations in June, 





August New Life Business 
21.8% Ahead of Last Year 


New life insurance for August of this 
year was 21.8% more than for August 
of 1942, according to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. The amount 
for the first eight months of this year 
was 3.6% more than for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The report 
aggregates the new paid-for business— 
not including revivals, increases or divi- 
dend additions—of thirty-nine United 
States companies having 81% of the total 
life insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For August, the new business of the 
thirty-nine companies was $651,543,000 
against $535,016,000 during August of last 
year—an increase of 21.8%. New Ordi- 
nary insurance was $456,790,000 against 
$339,472,000—an increase of 34.6%. In- 
dustrial insurance was  $105,585,000 
against $112,240,000—a decrease of 5.9%. 
Group insurance was $89,168,000 against 
$83,304,000—an increase of 7%. 

For the first eight months of this year, 
the new business of the thirty-nine com- 
panies was $5,531,393,000 against $5,340,- 
923,000 for the corresponding period of 
1942—an increase of 3.6%. New Ordinary 
insurance was $3,628,328,000 against $3,- 
513,018,000—an increase of 3.3%. Indus- 


Appointed General Agent 


The Connecticut Mutual Life has an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank R. 
Anderson as general agent of a new 
agency established by the company in 
Miami, Fla. Mr. Anderson, who is a 
graduate of Georgia Tech, entered the 
life insurance business in 1934 with the 
Guardian Life in Atlanta. After four 
years of personal production he became 
field manager for Reliance Life. In 1940 
Mr. Anderson became associated with 
the Atlanta agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual, and as supervisor won the award 
which goes to the company’s leading su- 
pervisor in organization development in 
1942. He has qualified for all company 
conventions and is a member of the De- 
pendables, one of the company’s honor 
organizations. He is also a charter mem- 
ber of the Leaders Round Table of 
Georgia. 





Alfred Keefe, district superintendent, 
Seattle, John Hancock, was recently 
elected to the board of control of the 
National Exchange Club of Seattle. 





trial insurance was $944,122,000 against 
$1,022,467,000—a decrease of 7.7%. Group 
insurance was $958,943,000 against $805,- 
438,000—an increase of 19.1%. 








Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW’ YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Institute Booklet 

The highlights of some of the activi- 
ties of the Institute of Life Insurance 
in carrying the story of the life insur- 
ance business to the American public has 
been published by the Institute in a 24- 
page booklet. The first half of the book- 
let is devoted to displays showing spe- 
cific messages that have been carried to 
the public and the second half of the 
booklet illustrates the ways in which 
this has been done. Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute, wrote the fore- 
word to the booklet. 





partner. 





THE SILENT 
PARTNER 


The Lincoln National man is putting 
the post box on the corner into the 
life insurance business—as a full-time 


With modern lead-producing Direet 
Mail plans, he is able to multiply hist he 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Fort Wayne 





more time 


Ce ad 








Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





prospecting efforts — reduce cold can- 
vass calls—organize his travel —spend 
with 
finding them. 
Direct Mail inquiries from carefully 
selected lists average 12%—proof that 
corner post box is a working partner. 


“COMPANY 


prospects, less time 


Indiana 
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Great-West Hospital 
Plan Now Effective 


FULL-TIME AGENTS COVERED 


Plan Voluntary, Without Medical Exam- 
ination; Available to All of Com- 
pany’s Employes 
H. W. Manning, vice president and 
managing director of the Great-West 
Life of Canada, has announced that a 
Group hospital and surgical benefit plan 
has been made available to full - time 
agents and employes of the company. 
The plan, which went into effect Sep- 
tember 1, is on a contributory basis with 
the company assuming a large portion 


of the cost. 

Zenefits are extended to full - time 
agents on the basis of a very moderate 
production requirement, as well as to 
all members of the staff. In addition, 
under the plan dependent wives and 
children are eligible to receive benefits 
similar to those paid to agents and em- 
ployes. No medical examination is re- 
quired if the plan is applied for within 
thirty-one days after the agent or em- 
ploye becomes eligible. While participa- 
tion is purely voluntary the popularity 
of the plan was evidenced by its imme- 
diate general acceptance. 

Benefits and contributions vary ac- 
cording to various classifications but all 
those insured are eligible to receive a 
maximum surgical benefit and a maxi- 
mum daily hospital benefit. In addition 
agents will receive a weekly indemnity 
for loss of time. 

Under daily hospital benefits reim- 
bursement is provided for room and 
board and for extra hospital charges such 
as operating room expenses and anaes- 
thesia, medicines, dressings, etc. If an 
agent incurs temporary or total disa- 
bility resulting either from accidental 
injury or sickness, he will receive week- 
ly benefits for a maximum period of 
thirteen weeks. 

No limitation is placed upon the num- 
ber of disabilities for which indemnity 
will be paid in any one year except that 
such disabilities must be separated by 
periods of active employment. 

The company has long had in effect 
a liberal Group life insurance plan and 
pension provisions, and Mr. Manning in 
outlining the advantages of this new 
coverage, pointed out that the adoption 
of these further benefits removes a very 
definite hazard from the shoulders of 
those associated with the company and 
gives them an increasing measure of se- 
curity. 





FRED C. SANBORN 


The month of September will mark 
two anniversaries for Fred C. Sanborn, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life director. He 
will observe his seventieth year with 
the Massachusetts Mutual and on Sep- 
tember 18 will celebrate his ninetieth 
birthday. A native of Deerfield, N. H., 
Mr. Sanborn joined the company as an 
agency clerk at Manchester in 1873. He 
later went to Boston where he became 
cashier of the agency. In 1895 he was 
appointed general agent at Boston, and 
remained there thirty-four years. In 
1929, at the age of seventy-six, he asked 
to be relieved of agency management 
responsibilities, but consented to serve 
the agency and the company in an ad- 
visory capacity. At the company’s an- 
nual meeting in January, 1931, he was 
elected a director. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE REPORT 

The North American Life, Chicago, an 
nounced an increase in new business of 
22% for the month of August, over 
August 1942. Death claims during the 
past month showed a decrease of 34%, 
making the lowest August record in 
fourteen years. E. S. Ashbrook, pfesi- 
dent of the company reports that the 
first eight months of 1943 show a con- 
tinued decrease in lapses and substan- 
tial increases in assets, surplus and in- 
surance in force. 
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55 Liberty St., New York 








MANAGER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


We will be pleased to discuss with brokers and surplus writers the new attitude of the 
Government on pension plans limited to employes making $3,000 a year and over. 





COrtland 7-0151 





ALC Agency, Industrial 
Program Announced 


SCHEDULED FOR OCTOBER 5-6 





Bascom Baynes Chairman of Industrial 
Section; H. H. Kenagy Heads Agency 
Section; Topics and Speakers 





Production and conservation problems 
of the life insurance business in a world 
at war and those that probably shall 
arise in the post-war period are among 
the subjects that will be discussed by 
the members of the agency and In- 
dustrial sections of the American Life 
Convention at their annual meetings to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, October 5-6. Bascom Baynes, 
president, Home Security Life, Durham, 
N. C, chairman of the Industrial sec- 
tion, and H. G. Kenagy, superintendent 
of agencies, Mutual Benefit Life, New- 
ark, chairman of the agency section, 
have secured the consent of a number 
of outstanding life insurance company 
executives to appear on their programs. 
The agency section will hold its session 
the morning of October 6. 

Following the opening remarks _of 
Chairman Kenagy, the agency section 
will hear both sides of the question: 
“How Should Agents Be Paid?” The 
speakers on this subject will be W. 
M. Anderson, assistant general mana- 
eer, North American Life, Toronto, and 
H. H. Hedges, general agent in Kansas 
City for the Equitable Life of lowa. 
The topic “Do Women Belong in Life 
Insurance ?” will be discussed by Joseph 
C. Behan, vice president, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Springfield, and Beatrice Jones, 
agency assistant, Guardian Life, New 
York. 

Following the close of the business 





POSITION WANTED 


By qualified woman having had an un 
usual life insurance background, where | 
can employ this knowledge to the aid of a 
discriminating life insurance executive who 
has need for, and could appreciate my 
experience in the field as well as office 
front. | am also an efficient stenographer. 
Box 1482, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 























UFACT| 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 
Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 672 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 


ASSETS, 221 MILLION DOLLARS 


THE 














session the section will hear an address 
on “Some Present and Future Field 
Problems” by M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia. This paper will also be discussed 
by Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecti- 
cut General, Hartford, and W. T. Grant, 
president, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City, who was president of the 
American Life Convention in 1939. 

The first speaker at the Industrial sec- 
tion, which will meet October 5, will be 
Olen E. Anderson, second vice president, 
John Hancock, Boston, who will speak 
on “Is There a Pattern of Success?” He 
will be followed by Sydney F. Keeble, 
general counsel, Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., Nashville, whose subject will 
be: “Uniform Industrial Insurance Pol- 
icy Bill.” The closing feature of the 
morning session will be “Remarks” by 
Frank P. Samford, president, Liberty 
National Life, Birmingham. 

The afternoon session will feature a 
round table discussion on three Indus- 
trial life insurance problems that are 
currently occupying the attention of the 
company executives and producers. The 
discussion on “What Kind of Business 
Are We Getting?” will be led by Fred 
eric M. Nettleship, secretary of agencies, 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., Washing 
ton, D. C.,, and opens the round table 
session. The next subject will be “Pres 
ent. Personnel Problems,” discussion 
leader being B. L. DeWitt, secretary 
treasurer, Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
The third subject of the round table 
will be “What Has the War Done to 


Us?” The leader for this discussion will 


be Joe Morse, president, Home Stat: 
Life, Oklahoma City. Mr. DeWitt wa 
chairman of the Industrial section 1! 


1941, 

, Following the conclusion of the ro 
table discussions, the section will open 
its business session and elect new 
ficers for 1944. 

The legal section and financial sec! 
of the American Life Convention 
hold their annual meetings October 
while the main body of the conven! 
has scheduled sessions for October 





BUYS $225,000,000 BONDS 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
table Society, announces that the 
table had purchased $225,000,000 of b: 
in the Government’s Third Loan D1 
This brings the total United States © 
ernment securities purchased by 
Equitable from the Treasury since 
uary 1 of this year to $385,850,000, w! 
far exceeds’ the $220,000,000 received 
premiums from its policyholders du! 
the same period. 
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E. Leroy Kurtz Maine 
Mer. Equitable Society 


HE SUCCEEDS FRED C. ROZELLE 





New Head of Portland Agency Began 
Career as Agent of Society in Phila- 
celphia; Attended Northwestern U. 


a dinner attended by the Maine 
repre os of the Equitable Society 
of the U. S., held in Portland, appoint- 
ment of E. pn Kurtz as the company’s 
nev agency manager for Maine was an- 
nounced by Second Vice President Alvin 
} Dalager, in charge of field organiza- 








E. LEROY KURTZ 


tion. Mr. Kurtz succeeds the late Fred 


C. Rozelle, Equitable agency manager 
for fourteen years. 

Mr. Kurtz was born in Philadelphia, 
attended the public schools there and 
later the University of Pennsylvania and 
Northwestern University. He started his 
insurance career as an agent for the 
Equitable in Philadelphia in 1924, ad- 
vanced to assistant manager and was 
then transferred to the home office 
where he was assigned to the duties of 
field instructor. For the past five years 
he has been successful in the appoint- 
ment and developing of agents. In 1930 
he received the CLU award. 

Following the formal announcement of 
the appointment Mr. Dalager presented 
Mr. Kurtz to the Maine organization 
and Mr. Kurtz in a brief word of greet- 
ing spoke optimistically of the possibili- 
ties for the extension of life insurance 
business throughout Maine in view of 
the current unprecedented industrial ex- 
pansion. Responses in behalf of the 
agency staff were made by W. Eldridge 
Smith, Maxwell Rappaport, Claire A. 
Dostie and J. G. Spofford, cashier. 





FARLEY NAMED GENERAL AGENT 
Lyle H. Farley has been named gen- 
tral agent of the American Mutual Life 
at Milbank, S. D., according to an an- 
nouncement by H. S. McConachie, vice 
president and superintendent of agents. 
Mr. Farley was general agent for the 
Midiand National Life of Watertown 
befire joining American Mutual Life 
and had been associated with Midland 
National for over twenty years. . Vice 
President McConachie also announced 
the addition of a number of new rep- 
Tesentatives to the American Mutual 
agency force during the past month, 
inchiding Marion Nigro and Charles C. 
Ma'dox with the Kansas City agency ; 
Dal: §. Nash with the Des Moines 
aeucy; Bernie Menninga and William 
4. »teenhoek with the Oskaloosa agen- 
ty; Lee F. Tigh with the Los Angeles 
agency, and Julius J. Bauer with the 
Sioux City agency. 
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New Minnesota War Clause 
Issued by the Prudential 


As reported in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week the Prudential has is- 
sued a new war and aviation clause for 
use in Ordinary and Intermediate poli- 
cies in Minnesota. The new clause con- 
tains a permanent aviation limitation in 
place of the two-year aviation limitation 
contained in current clauses. 

In a letter to the Prudential field 
force Valentine Howell, vice president 
and actuary, says: “The law permitting 
a permanent aviation limitation requires 
that the limitation be read to and ex- 
plained to the proposed insured by the 
agent, and the proposed insured is re- 
quired to countersign a certification that 
this has been done. In those cases where 
the proposed insured is not yet 15 years 
of age, the applicant may countersign 
the agent’s certification and write the 
word ‘for’ before the words ‘proposed 
insured.’ In the case of business insur- 
ance and other cases where the pro- 
posed insured is not the applicant for 
the policy, the proposed insured should 
sign. 

“The new clause will be required in 
all policies issued from applications 
dated on and after September 13. It is 


“NYLICS FOR VICTORY” 





New York Life Lists Employes’ Civilian 
War Activities and Members of Armed 
Forces in 168-Page Book 

The New York Life Insurance Co. has 
published a 168-page book entitled “Ny- 
lics for Victory,” which contains a rec- 
ord of the volunteer civilian war activi- 
ties of New York Life agents and branch 
office employes, and a list of the 1,548 
home office employes, branch office em- 
ployes and agents who are members of 
the armed services. There are forty- 
eight different classifications of volun- 
teer activities included. In the Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Organization there 
are 967 agents and 213 branch office em- 
ployes, while 606 agents and 254 branch 
office employes are working for the Red 
Cross and other relief organizations. 
Approximately one-third of all the 
agents and branch office employes are 
blood donors. Ninety-six are working 
on Local Draft Boards and 187 on Ra- 
tion Boards. 

George L. Harrison, president of the 
company, wrote the foreword to the 
book and Vice President L. Seton Lind- 
say wrote the introduction. 





War and Aviation Clause form should 
be forwarded attached to the applica- 


The Portland agency, 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA REPORT 

The new paid business volume of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa in August was 
32.8% greater than that for August, 1942, 
R. E. Fuller, agency vice president an- 
nounced. August marked the ninth suc- 
cessive month in which the company has 
recorded gains in new business. Total 
paid writings for the first eight months 
of 1943 already have exceeded the total 
paid writings of the first eleven months 
of 1942. The sales record for the year 
to date is 40.3% greater than the amount 
paid for in the corresponding period last 
year. The total of life insurance in force 
was increased in August by $1,919,536, 
which brought the total increase in in- 
surance in force gain for the first eight 
months of 1943 to $15,426,215. Life in- 
surance in force now totals $649,859,227. 
T. J. Binder, gen- 
eral agent, was the leading agency dur- 
ing the month. Ray Wernimond, a 
member oi the Cedar Rapids agency, led 
all Equitable of Iowa agents in August 
paid business. 


PEYSER’S SON SEES SURRENDER 


Among Americans who witnessed the 
surrender of the Italian fleet to the 
British at Malta was John Peyser, son 
of Percy A. Peyser, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, 55 Liberty Street, New York 
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“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Mutual Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Insurance Company 



























Must Have Better Type 
Of Post-War Agents 


MORE COOPERATION NECESSARY 





Agency Practices Committee Tells Pitts- 
burgh Meeting Greater Number of 
Signatory Companies Is Essential 

The Agency Practices Committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers reported in Pittsburgh this week 
that no time should be lost in preparing 
for the post-war era. It believes that 
it will be to advantage of policyholders 
of the nation if the process of setting 
up certain minimum standards in selec- 
tion of new agents after the war should 
be started now. To solve problem of 
part-time and unfit agent in era after 
the war the full cooperation of at least 
00% of the companies and all of the gen- 
eral agents and fieldmen is necessary. 
Chairman of the committee is Clancy 
D. Connell. 

It is now nine years since Theodore 
M. Riehle, then National Association 
president, prepared for general distribu- 
tion a memorandum on part-time and 
unfit agents. That document resulted 
in “A Plan for Improving Agency Prin- 
ciples and Agreement, Including a Dec- 
laration of Guiding Principles and Agree- 
ment.” About 60% of the eligible com- 
panies became signatory. Parallel com- 
mittees of the Life Agency Officers and 
National Association are known as 
Agency Practices Commitee. 

Room for Improvement 


An improvement in the situation was 
soon noted and the influences resulted 
also in full cooperation of representa- 
tives of many companies non-signatory 
to the agreement. This effort to im- 
prove field force personnel came none 
too soon as TNEC inquiry came along. 

The committee says there is room for 
improvement. Never have more than 
60% of the eligible companies become 
signatory. 

“Several of the larger companies have, 
for various reasons, never deemed it wise 
or expedient to lend the weight of their 
influence to this effort,” said the com- 
mittee. “It has always seemed that in 
order to make effective the effort to 
eliminate the part-time and the unfit it 
was desirable, if not necessary, that 90% 
of the eligible companies bind themselves 
to either the present or some other form 
of agreement.” 


Pittsburgh Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


can to help win the war and make war 
bond campaigns a success. 

They want to organize themselves so 
that the world in which they operate will 
be less disorganized after the war. 

They are having a tough time with re- 
cruiting and in holding together their of- 
fice organizations, but they are not going 
to sit in a corner and weep about it. 

They are economizing on a lot of other 
things in addition to gasoline and one of 
the items is economy of their time. 

They feel more sincerely than ever that 
no matter what happens in the social, 
industrial and economic system they will 
be piaying more safely by selling insur- 
ance than in any other way, and therefore 
they can’t go wrong if they keep busier 
than ever at their own work 

They are a lot worried by the Wagner 
Social Security measure and want to get 
into action against it, although it is only 
a trial balloon so far. They believe sin- 
cerely, however, that the balloon should 
be weighted down by quite an anchor 
and chain. 

They want to look at Social Security 
realistically and they have their own So- 
cial Security problems ever before them. 
Therefore, they want action by companies 
relative to their own compensation and re- 
tirement. They are grateful for what has 
been done for them, but they want more 
done. 

They are strong in their endorsement 
of American College of Life Underwriters. 
They are puzzled by the Bureau of 
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Hartshorne Made Secretary 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—W. W. Harts- 
horne, manager for Metropolitan Life 
at Hartford, was elected secretary of 
the National Association. 





Six Trustees Elected 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—At this conven- 
tion six trustees were elected to the 
board of the National Association. They 
are: Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mu- 
tual, New York; Ernest Crane, North- 
western Mutual, Indianapolis; Steacy E. 
Webster, Provident Mutual, Philadel- 
phia; Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago; C. W. Hyatt, John Han- 
cock, Boston; and Ralph W. Hoyer, John 
Hancock, Columbus. 





Internal Revenue pension rulings and they 
want them clarified as speedily as possi- 
ble. They want agents warned not to 
sacrifice regular business by paying too 
much attention to pension trusts. “Don’t 
attempt to tread too far in territory of 
the experts,’ is general sentiment. “Be 
sure you are an expert before you pose 
as one.” 

They want fewer agents, better agents, 
better training. 

They feel they are doing a lot to curb 
inflation and they want to do a lot more. 
A debased currency in their minds would 
do a great amount of harm to life insur- 
ance business. 

They agreed with John A. Stevenson, 
president, Penn Mutual Life, who wound 
up the General Agents and Managers Sec- 
tion with a stirring talk, theme of which 
is “The Challenge to Trained Leadership,” 
and they will leave Pittsburgh firm in the 
belief that they will be able to meet the 
challenge. They believe that in newly 
elected President Herbert A. Hedges and 
Vice-President William 'H. Andrews, Jr., 
they have two splendid leaders for a year 
which will present many difficult problems 
and that those problems will be met. 

Some of Guests Introduced 

The main session of the convention was 

opened by the national anthem and by an 
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Myrick Opens CLU Society Session 


Introducing the American College 
Hour at the meeting of the National 


Association of Life Underwriters at 
Pittsburgh, September 16, Julian S. 
Myrick, second vice president of the 


Mutual Life of New York and chairman 
of the board of trustees of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, stated that 
the college will contact all CLU’s in the 
service and those who have passed any 
of the several parts, advising them that 
a refresher course is being prepared for 
them which will be ready when they re- 
turn home. 

He expressed the hope and expectation 
that they will all return to the life in- 
surance business with their respective 
companies, and said: “We believe this 
encouragement and that which they 
will receive from their individual com- 
panies will aid them in their thinking 
for the future and no doubt will in- 
fluence them in returning to their given 
profession. 

Mr. Myrick reminded his hearers that 
it was through the initiative action of 
the National Association that the college 
came into being in 1927, Since hat time, 
he said, over 2,424 have completed all 
their examinations, and thus far over 
5,552 have completed all or part of the 
examinations. There are now some 4,000 
in study groups who plan to undertake 
the examinations, this group being some- 
what reduced by the war, but neverthe- 


less_a reasonably good showing, \ 
Myrick said. 
Prepares Intermediate Course 
A committee of the Life Agency ( 
ficers’ Association, Mr. Myrick said, 
preparing an intermediate course to ; t 
as preliminary training in conjuncti 


with the study for the CLU designatic:. 


so that anyone entering the life ins; 
ance business will be assured that 
institution of life insurance offers 
complete course in education and tra 
ing for those who desire to make it t! 
life work. 

Mr. Myrick said that during the \ 
the college had issued the booklet, “| 
cent Significant Developments in Fic 
of Knowledge Covered by the Cl 
Program for Use in Conjunction wii! 
CLU Study Supplements Parts A, 
C, D.” This bocklet, he said, has I 
widely distributed and is available to 
CLU or to anyone who has passed any 
part of the examinations. 

Mr. Myrick expressed satisfaction over 
the continued growth and influence of 
the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters and said: “We look upon 
them as the alumni of our college. They 
have alwavs been loyal in their allegi- 
ance and have answered the call of duty 
whenever required.” 

At the close of his address, Mr. Myrick 
introduced George L. Lackey, president 
of the American Society of CLU, who 
in turn introduced Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
president of the college and Dean David 


McCahan. 





invocation by Father Raymond Kirk, pres- 
ident of Duquesne University. Edward M. 
Aiken, president of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation, welcomed the convention to Pitts- 
burgh. President Taggart then presented 
some of the guests. 

Speaking for the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, Robert L. Hogg said 
members of the National Association of 





Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of Iowa are weaving a Design 


r Victory which is typically American. 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of Iowa's field 
force are now in the armed services. Their contributions to the cause of Free- 


dom are self-evident. 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field representatives 
who are continuing to serve as Life Underwriters are also doing their part, by 
extending the benefits and services of Life Insurance more effectively and 
aggressively than ever before. Let us not minimize the importance of their eon- 
tributions. Theirs is a very real responsibility in helping to preserve, through 
Life Insurance, the economic well-being of the home front. 





Additionally, Equiowans on the home front are selling War Bonds and 
Stamps; they are serving on draft boards, as air raid wardens, auxiliary police, 
and in many other avenues of the war effort... and they are investing gener- 


ously of their earnings in War Bonds. 


That is the American way of waging all-out war ... an orderly, voluntary, 
democratic Design for Victory which Hitler can neither understand, nor stop. 


Eourrase LIFE OF IOWA 
Guvaded M67 


HOME OFFICE 





DES MOINES 


Life Underwriters represent the personal 
side of life insurance. The public does 
not see the home office administration 
operate, but has daily contacts with men 
who have helped furnish the benefits, 

O. J. Lacy, president, California-West- 
ern States Life, brought greetings from 
the American Life Convention and elab- 
orated on Mr. Hogg’s idea of the field 
man as the personal representative of life 
insurance industry. 

A. Gordon Nairn, Canadian Life Un- 
derwriters Association, brought greetings 
from the Dominion. Holgar J. Johnson, 
formerly a Pittsburgh general agent and 
once president of the National Associa- 
tion, told what the work of the field forces 
means as seen by the Institute of Life In- 
surance of which he is president. In- 
surance Commissioner Neel of Pennsyl- 
vania pledged continuous support of con 
stitutional government and advocacy of 
freedom of enterprise. 

John A. Stevenson, formerly in Pitts 
burgh as head of the old Carnegie Insti 
tute Life Insurance School, discussed re 
sponsibilities of insurance field forces and 
of insurance management. He expressed 
the opinion that life insurance is capable 
of adjusting itself to meet every crisis 
of the nation. 





W. G. MEYERS GETS NEW POST 





General American Life Announces Ap- 
pointment of Home Office Supervisor; 
Will Direct Agency Development 

The General American Life has 
nounced the appointment of Walte: 
Meyers as home office supervisor 
direct agency development in Illi: 
Mr. Meyers has been in the insura 
business since 1934. He was appoi 
field assistant for the Equitable 
Assurance Society at Rockford, III 
1936 and advanced to district man: 
at Springfield one year later. In | 
he headed a central Illinois distric' 
the Massachusetts Mutual, which | 
tion gie relinquished in 1942 to 
Rockford Life as agency superviso1 
During the past eight years, 
Meyers has been active in both ass: 
tion and civic activities, holding of! 
in the Jacksonville and Springfield a 
ciations and also serving the latte: 
national committeeman. 





Roderick Pirnie, general agent, \ 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Providence. 
executive manager of the new War 
nance Committee for Rhode Island. 
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Manpower Situation 
Reviewed by Hobbs 


INSURANCE AID IN WAR EFFORT 


Facts Have Been Given to Commissioner 
McNutt; His Statement of February 
13, 1943 


in its report to the National Council 
of the National Association in Pittsburgh 
this week the committee on manpower, 
Pilip B. Hobbs, chairman, said that the 
exiiaustive material now in the hands of 
the manpower commission given by the 
insurance business has been a great aid 
to the business as a whole as well as to 
the Government, and that it unquestioh- 
ally will render an even more important 
service in the future should there be 
any necessity of an “industry to industry 
draft.’ Facts and figures clearly show 
the contribution of the life insurance 
business to the war effort and on the 
civilian front. 

McNutt Statements 

Discussing War Manpower Commis: 

sioner McNutt, Chairman Hobbs said in 
art: 
' “Results to date are definite state- 
ments by War Manpower Commissioner 
McNutt that manpower falls into one 
of three classes: (1) Those whose occu- 
pations entitle them to special treat- 
ment in the gr anting of deferments from 
military service (these are specified in 
the list of essential activities put out 
by the War Manpower Commission) ; 
(2) Nondeferrable activities and occupa- 
tions as listed by Commissioner McNutt 
February 2, 1943; (3) Occupations and 
activities not placed in either list, among 
which is life insurance. 

“In a statement dated February 13 Mr. 
McNutt said, ‘In betwéen these two (the 
essential group and the nondeferrable 
list) are millions and millions of useful 
civilian jobs which do not merit occupa- 
tional deferment but which are hardly 
likely ever to find their place on a non- 
deferrable list.’ At various times, Chair- 
man McNutt has made it clear that the 
War Manpower Commission desires per- 
sons in this middle, or unclassified group, 
to remain on their present jobs until 
specific need for change has been indi- 
cated by the Commission.” 


Rutherford Report 


(Continued from Page 8) 


be undue restrictions upon private enter- 
prise and individual initiative, rather we 
should accept criticism ourselves for 
failure to keep them reminded of the 
pic of these two important prin- 
ciples of American life and the desir- 
ability of having them continue to flour- 
ish in full vigor.” 

He said that the danger to democratic 
government lies not in Washington but 
in the individual communities; that the 
apathy of the citizenship and of the 
leaders in business and the professions 
is the real danger to the American sys- 
tem of government and the American 
wa\ of life. Continuing, he said: 

“Tt is a duty to the Government and 

o the nation as a whole for every busi- 
ness and profession to see to it that the 
true facts regarding it are known to our 
representatives in Washington and to 
those who represent us in our state 
capitols. This can be much more effec- 
tively done by each of us individually 
contacting them than through any or- 
gauized lobby. The greatest strength of 
our 29,000 members lies in the fact that 
vou reside in communities which the 
men who make and administer our laws 
also call home. When you speak with 
them or write to them you do so as a 
constituent and as a neighbor, and the 
thoughts you express carry far more 
weght than if voiced by an ‘outsider.’ 
Our Government is you and you and you 
— i is whatever you make it. 

Eager for Facts 
_‘Our experiences convince us that 
Senators, Congressmen, officials in ex- 
ecutive departments and Government bu- 
reaus of our National Government, State 





Witherspoon’s Legislative Report 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters committee on Federal Law 
and Legislation, John A. Witherspoon, 
Nashville, chairman, made its report to 
the national council of the National As- 
sociation at Pittsburgh this week. Since 
the Kansas City midyear meeting the 
committee has concerned itself chiefly 
with four legislative matters: the 
Bridges Bill, wage stabilization direc- 
tives, pension trust regulations and vari- 
ous Social Security proposals. 


Author of Bridges bill is U. S. Sena- 
tor H. Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire. It provides that deductions be 
allowed on income tax returns for life 
insurance premiums paid on insurance 
in force December 8, 1941, to the ex- 
tent of 10% of a taxpayer’s net income 
or to $1,000, whichever is the lesser. 
Within the above limits, the deduction 
also applies to premiums paid by the 
taxpayer for insurance on the life of his 
wife and certain dependents. The Na- 
tional Association has long supported 
the idea that life insurance premiums 
in a reasonable amount should be al- 
lowed as deductions from income and 
Senator Bridges has been assured of 
the association’s hearty support. 

Suggestions Relative to Bridges Bill 

The Witherspoon committee has made 
the following three suggestions to Sena- 
tor Bridges and Congressman Goodwin, 
who has introduced a similar bill in the 
House: 

1. Change the effective date with respect 
to premiums on insurance owned, from  De- 
cember 8, 1941, to date of enactment of the 
bill. This is in accord with the general policy 
of the Congress with respect to such matters 
and we believe the reasons for it are obvious. 

2. Inclusion in the deduction of War Bond 
purchases and retirement of old debts. Ap- 
pearing before Senate Finance Committee in 
August, 1942, the committee advocated the 
granting of deductions for life insurance pre- 
miums, War Bonds and debt retirement. In 
framing the Victory Tax the Congress made 
provision for all three. Inclusion of War 
Bond purchases will give definite encourage- 
ment along this line and will avoid the charge 
that we are discriminating against the man 
who has been unable to get life insurance 
because of lack of insurability. The inclusion 
of debt repayment is in line with Point 3 of 
the Government’s program on economic stabil- 
ization. 

3. Inclusion of a reasonable deduction for 
premiums on life insurance purchased after 
the date of enactment of the bill. The Cana- 
dian Government now grants a deduction for 
such new purchases, the allowance being 50% 
of the first year’s premium with a maximum of 
$100, and with the type of policy restricted 
to certain long term plans. Such a_ provision 
will avoid discrimination against those who 
lacked the money or the need for insurance 
prior to the passage of this bill. Persons in 
this class would include young men coming 
of age, newly married persons, those whose 
need is increased by the birth of children, etc. 


Wage Stabilization Directives 

There has been some conflict in Wash- 
ington attitude on wage stabilization au- 
thorities towards life insurance. For 
sometime National Association of Life 
Underwriters has been concerned with 
the problem. Chairman Witherspoon 
said: 

“Lately it has been apparent that wage 
stabilization officials would hold that a 
purchase of life insurance by an em- 
ployer on the life of and for the bene- 
fit of an employe to the extent of 5% 
of the latter’s salary or wages would not 
meet the requirements if (a) it were 
applied to only one employe, (b) if ap- 
plied to the payment of old insurance, 
and (c) if the policy purchased were any 
type other than ordinary life. Believing 





Insurance Commissioners and other state; 
officials are eager for facts and for coun- 
sel that will enable them to act wisely 
and with fairness to all concerned at all 
times. 

“It has been said that an informed 
citizenship can be relied upon to do the 
right thing. Likewise, I believe that if 
our Government is kept informed of the 
problems which concern Americans and 
of their desires with respect to these 
problems, it can be relied upon to act 
with wisdom and with fairness. 


that these and other uncertainties with 
respect to the interpretation of the di- 
rectives on this subject might result in 
action by policyholders, agents and com- 
panies, which would later be found to 
be in violation of government regula- 
tions, even though such actions were 
undertaken in good faith, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters par- 
ticipated in a series of conferences with 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and the American Life Conven- 
tion, to the end that a course of action 
might be determined. 

“As a result of these conferences, a 
letter was prepared and filed on July 
14, 1943, with Hon. Fred M. Vinson, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, in 
behalf of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, the American Life 
Convention and the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. We are advised 
that Judge Vinson immediately referred 
this communication to the Treasury and 
to the War Labor Board for comments 
and recommendations. Our letter of July 
14 has been acknowledged by Judge Vin- 
son who stated that the matters covered 
in it are having his consideration. 

“Complying with his request that any 
additional suggestions be submitted, the 
three organizations have filed another 
letter with Judge Vinson briefly em- 
phasizing two fundamental propositions ; 
(1) that ‘insurance and pension benefits’ 
should receive the broad interpretation 
obviously intended by the Stabilization 
Act, and (2) that no restrictions should 
be imposed by administrative agencies 
that did not clearly be required by its 
anti-inflation program.” 


Social Security Taxes 

Discussing Social Security the com- 
mittee said in part: 

“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has long been on record in 
favor of limitation of Social Security 
taxes to social uses. We have never be- 
lieved that the Act should be turned 
into a producer of general revenue. Like- 
wise, we have felt that in expanding it, 
the greatest caution should be used to 
see that it does not destroy individual 
initiative and does not cripple free pri- 
vate enterprise. Furthermore, in com- 
mon with millions of other Americans we 
have long held the opinion that the cost 
of such a program should be kept down 
to our ability to pay. In our opinion the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingbell bill will im- 
pose a burden beyond the ability of our 
people to meet, and that it also will be 
destructive of the individual initiative 
and freedom of enterprise which we so 
earnestly advocate. At the proper time, 
therefore, we shall join with others who 
are interested in presenting to the Con- 
gress our views on the subject. 

The concluding comments of the com- 
mittee on items it had discussed else- 
where in the report at greater length 
follow: 

Forty Thousand Dollar Exclusion 


Since the enactment of the 1942 Rev- 
enue Act, we have conferred with vari- 
ous members of the Congress regarding 
the possibility of restoring the $40,000 
estate exclusion or in the event that it 
is not possible, splitting the $60,000 ex- 
emption into $30,000 for life insurance 
and $30,000 for the general estate. As a 
result of these conversations, your Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that there is 
slight chance of restoring the exclusion 
or of obtaining a split on the $60,000 
exemption. Even so, we shall continue 
to keep our views regarding the matter 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
and the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Earmarking Amendment 

At various times during the past year, 
we have been encouraged to believe that 
there is a fair chance of obtaining a 
reasonable amount of exclusion for life 
insurance earmarked for the payment of 
estate taxes. Many of our leaders today 
recognize that the high income taxes 
necessary to financing the war effort are 
likely to leave a large number of estates 








Income Policies for 


WOMEN 


North American offered the first In- 
come Insurance Policy prepared 
especially for women just 25 years 
ago. 


Why not ask us about the tremendous 
possibilities in the field of selling 
Women’s Income Protection? 


ELIZABETH LINDSTROM 
Manager 


Women's Policies Department 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


209 South LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











depleted of the cash necessary to meet 
estate taxes. It is believed that many 
of the arguments advanced in favor of 
a withholding tax are applicable to an 
earmarking amendment. Obligations to 
the Government must be met and it is 
hoped that the Congress will be inter- 
ested in adopting incentive legislation of 
this type. In this period and in the years 
ahead, countless Americans will find it 
exceedingly difficult to accumulate cash 
and liquid securities sufficient to meet 
the obligations of death taxes. The 
adoption of this proposal would encour- 
age them to make provisions for such 
taxes through the most economical 
method known and one that offers many 
of them the only sure method. It is 
believed that the results would be bene- 
ficial both to the Government and to 
the taxpayer and it is felt that an ear- 
marking provision is more likely of pas- 
sage this fall than at any time since it 
was first proposed. 


Compulsory Savings, Etc. 


Much has been said about compulsory 
savings, spendings tax, sales tax, etc., in 
connection with the raising of the addi- 
tional amount of revenue urged by the 
President and the Treasury. It is our 
belief that in the enactment of such leg- 
islation as compulsory savings or a 
spe ndings tax, the Congress will regard 
life insurance as an acceptable form of 
savings and will insert the proper safe- 
guards for it in any legislation of this 
type it may enact. A number of our 
leaders are already on record as favor- 
ing full credits for premiums under 
either of these forms of taxation. It is 
the opinion of your committee that these 
proposals"and the Bridges Bill are in- 
separable and that all must be consid- 
ered together. 


Social Security for the Agents 


We have long favored the inclusion 
under the old-age and survivor provi- 
sions of the Social Security act of the 
agent who is compensated by commis- 
sion. We shall continue to urge it. 
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NORTH BRITISH CHAIRMAN ON 
CURRENCY STABILIZATION 

Insurance men will read with close 
interest the thoughtful and frank ap- 
proach to the great question of inter- 
national currency relations in the post- 
war period contained in the address by 
the Honorable Robert Henry Brand of 
London, chairman of the board of the 
North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Co., presented before the American 
Bankers Association meeting in New 
York this week. Mr. Brand is also man- 
aging director of Lazard Brothers & Co. 
of London. Thus he understands fully 
international problems of insurance com- 
panies as well as of bankers and his 
strong advocacy of an international mon- 
etary plan which may be workable is 
based upon many years of practical ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Brand is quick to recognize that 
there have been some objections raised 
in the United States to the Keynes, or 
British, plan for postwar international 
currency stabilization on the ground that 
this country may be called upon to be 
more generous than other nations in 
contributing to the desired international 
stabilization. He admits the truth of 
such statements but contends that per- 
manent international peace depends upon 
reasonable prosperity in all countrieS. 
This prosperity must be based gener- 
ally upon maintenance of foreign trade, 
and in a war-torn world strong inter- 
national cooperation is essential to aid 
weak nations to secure and keep their 
positions in world trade. 

Therefore the strong nations must be 
ready to assist those less fortunate, as- 
suming it is worth while to make a val- 
iant attempt to avoid conditions leading 
to future wars, Mr. Brand says. He 
asks faith and magnanimity from the 
American people “since the first aim of 
the plan is to assist the weaker and not 
the stronger, and the United States is 
by far the strongest.” In the final an- 
alysis he stated that “unless an inter- 
national plan is to the benefit of the 
United States as well as the rest of the 
world it will fail.” 

Currency stabilization is absolutely vi- 
tal to international insurance relations, 
which will assume greater proportions 
than ever after this conflict. American 


underwriters as well as those of other 
nations will be expanding their business 
around the world and satisfactory condi- 
tions cannot be maintained when foreign 
exchanges are not stable. 


CURTIS SURVEY POINTS TO POST- 
WAR FACTORS INFLUENCING 
INSURANCE 


Among the significant conclusions 
reached in the consumer survey recent- 
ly completed by Curtis Publishing Co. 
into fire, automobile and casualty insur- 
ance buying habits is that sales oppor- 
tunities of the insurance industry in the 
post-war period will be stimulated by 
at least seven important factors that 
merit special consideration from insur- 
ance men. These are listed as (1) a 
post-war building boom which will un- 
doubtedly stimulate all kinds of prop- 
erty insurance buying; (2) expansion in 
passenger car ownership which will mean 
that automobile insurance will once again 
get into its production stride; (3) ex- 
pansion in airplane ownership and this 
can only signify that aviation insurance 
is destined to be one of the great lines 
for development after the war. Tied in 
with that prediction is the expected in- 
crease in both air transport travel and 
air freight which are two added reasons 
why intensive study of aviation insur- 
ance in all its phases should be startea 
at this time. 

Finally, the Curtis Survey points to 
public activity and social reform in the 
post-war era and both will have a defi- 
nite bearing on the production and un- 
derwriting policies of the future. If, for 
example, Social Security benefits are in- 
creased so as to provide for Federal 
health and hospitalization insurance, ac- 
cident and health companies will be 
forced to change their sales and mer- 
chandising methods. Some leaders in 
this field are already preparing for such 
an eventuality and the commonsense at- 
titude they are taking is that the “bot- 
tom will not drop out of the A. & H. 
market even if the Social Security Board 
does step into our field. Basic coverage 
will always be added to by the wise ac- 
cident insurance buyer when intelligent- 
ly counseled by his insurance agent or 
broker.” 





Colonel Joseph Button, former Vir- 
ginia Commissioner, now living in re- 
tirement in Richmond, is recuperating 
from a severe attack of pleurisy which 
he suffered during the summer. He 
spent a portion of the summer on his 
country estate in Appomattox County. 

x ok x 


Manager James H. Hurry of the Glens 
Falls Group at Los Angeles is on a visit 
to the home offices of the companies at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 











J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president of 
the Stuyvesant Insurance Co. and of 
J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp., both of New 
York, who served with distinction in the 
United States Senate and in many pol- 
itical posts in New Jersey, his home 
state, is back in the news again as 
chairman of the New Jersey Republican 
Finance Committee. This is one of the 
most important committees in the New 
Jersey political picture and has assumed 
the responsibility of raising funds for 
the Gubernatorial, Senatorial, Congres- 
sional and Legislative campaigns in the 
state. Serving on the advisory board 
are Hendon Chubb, head of the Chubb 
& Son companies; and Clinton V. 
Meserole, president of the Pacific Fire 
and other companies in the Meserole 
fleet. Senator Frelinghuysen’s contribu- 
tions to New Jersey have been many 
over the years, among them being presi- 
dent of New Jersey State Board and of 
the State Board of Education. He is 
also director of the Raritan State Bank 
and of a number of insurance companies. 
His career in insurance extends over half 
a century. 

x * 

Colonel and Mrs. John S. Moore of 
Colorado Springs have announced the 
engagement of their daughter Dorothy 
Ann Moore to: Lieutenant Floyd Wal- 
ters, U. S. A., son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
M. Walters of Oak Park, Ill. Miss 
Moore is the granddaughter of Samuel 
B. Love, former Virginia manager for 
the Mutual Life of New York, now liv- 
ing in retirement in Charlottesville, Va. 

* * * 

Herman G. Treiss of Great American 
Insurance Co. production staff in Great- 
er New York, has been designated by 
the U. S. Treasury’s War Savings Staff 
as one of the speakers in connection 
with the Third War Loan. In this ca- 
pacity Mr. Treiss spoke on Tuesday at 
half a dozen meetings in the mid-town 
New York garment district. He is promi- 
nent in American Legion affairs, being 
past commander, Insurance Post 1081, 
and is now serving as second vice presi- 
dent of the Insurance Square Club. 

x * x 

Thomas M. Bannister, prominent Des 
Moines attorney, has joined the Hopkins 
& Mulock, Inc., insurance agency of Des 
Moines as a solicitor. He is a graduate 
of the university of Iowa law school 
and formerly was assistant county attor- 
ney. The agency is headed by B. C. 
Hopkins, national councillor of the state 
association. William V. Hopkins, son of 
the president and a member of the agen- 
cy, is a lieutenant (j. g.) in the Navy 
and recently was reported stationed in 
the north Pacific waters. 





George J. Malloy, a member of the 
home office staff of Travelers Fire since 
1926, has been appointed superintendent 
of the engineering department of the 
company at 55 John Street, New York 
City. Under the management of F, W. 
Kentner, Mr. Malloy will have supervi- 
sion over the engineering department 
which serves Travelers Fire agents and 
brokers in New York City and New 
York suburban territory. After serving 
as an officer of the United States Coast 
Artillery in World War I, Mr. Malloy 
was graduated from Rhode Island State 
College with a degree in mechanical en 
gineering. From 1920 to 1925 he served 
as engineer with the New England In- 
spection Bureau. He then became asso- 
ciated with the Travelers Fire as fire 
survey engineer in Boston. In 1926 he 
was transferred to the home office as 
senior engineer. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in-the field and is well known 
among Travelers representatives, partic 
ularly in the East. Mr. Malloy is a 
registered professional engineer of the 
State of Connecticut. 

* * x 


E. Weston Roberts, editor of the In- 
surance Advocate and who has a wide 
circle of friends along William Street, 
observed his thirtieth anniversary with 
the Advocate on September 15. He is 
also president of the Roberts Publish- 
ing Corp., publishers of the paper. His 
father, H. E. Roberts, became owner 
of the paper in 1907 and upon his death 
in 1917 Wes Roberts took over. 

x ok x 

Thomas G. Linnell, Minneopolis gen- 
eral agent, is observing the twenty-fifth 
anniversary in the business and as one 
way of celebrating the event he provided 
a complimentary luncheon at the annual 
meeting of Minnesota agents at the 
Nicollet hotel in Minneapolis. Associated 
with him is Stephen Brodwolf. Mr. 
Linnell is grand supervisor of the flock 
of the Blue Goose and vice president of 
the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents. 

x ok x 


Alan E. Boles, who in civilian life is 
with General Reinsurance Corp. as assis- 
tant secretary, has recently been pro- 
moted to first lieutenant in the 2nd Air 
Force, U. S. Army, stationed at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. General Reinsurance 
Corp. now has more than twenty mem- 
bers of its staff in the armed services. 

* ok Ok 

Thomas Wyles, Jr, A. & H. under 
writer of Standard Accident, is captain 
of the special insurance group in De- 
troit for the sale of war bonds in tlie 
Third Victory Loan. Other members of 
the committee from the Standard in 
clude R. J. Walker, advertising manager ; 
C. L. Miller, manager of the Detroit 
branch office, and Alex Nielson, assist 
ant treasurer. 

x * 

Frank F. Winans, president of Exces: 
Insurance Co. of America, and Mrs 
Winans, announce the engagement 
their daughter, Miss Frances Jane, 
First Lieutenant Alexander R. Johnston, 
Army Air Force, who is now statione(| 
at Pinellas Air Base, St. Petersburgh, 
Fla., as assistant flight commander ©! 
his group. Lieutenant Johnston 1s t! 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Johnsto: 
of Essex Fells, N. J. Miss Winans, 
New York Junior Leaguer, was gradi 
ated from Greenwich, Conn., Acadei 
and Pine Manor Junior College. 

k x * 


Wyatt C. Wood, assistant manager 
the Virginia Rating Bureau, has + 
turned from a trip to Jacksonville, F 
where he visited his younger son, Henr 
Wood, attached to the radio aviati 
base there as a cadet. His elder son. 
Wyatt C. Wood, Jr., is an instructor ! 
aviation engineering at Colorado Stat’ 
College. 
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Hugh Hart Has Written Book 
on Lincoln 
Hugh D. Hart, vice president of Illi- 
nois. Bankers Life of Monmouth, III, 
has completed a book on Abraham Lin- 
coln entitled “Lincoln, the Man of the 
\ees” which should attract considerable 
interest because of a new theory that 
\r. Hart has evolved concerning Lin- 
coln and the value of his contributions 
to American progress and world secur- 
itv. I’m informed that the book will be 
published within the next sixty or ninety 
ois and the very fact that Hugh Hart 
is a Southerner will give added interest 
to his book as very few volumes about 
Lincoln have been written by Southern- 
ers. One critic’s size-up of it is that “it 
is worthy of the great subject of this 
epic. 
x ok x 
Dr. Agger’s Views on World Mone- 
tary Conditions Sought 
I was interested to learn the other day 
that Dr. Eugene E. Agger, Commissioner 
ii Insurance and Banking in New Jersey, 
has been invited by a new organization 
formed in New York City to investigate 
basis for international reconstruction, 
to submit his views on world monetary 
conditions, Dr. Agger has been director 
of the bureau of economics and business 
research at Rutgers University since 1926 
and has a wide reputation as an economist. 
Effort of the new organization is report- 
edly to determine “what is needed to 
place currencies on the soundest, strongest 
possible basis after the war. 
x * x 
New Formula Devised to Find 
Proper Weight 
Life insurance medical men and mathe- 
maticians will undoubtedly watch with in- 
terest experiments made in connection 
with a new formula for gauging the prop- 
er weight of an individual, which has 
“3 devised at the University of Illinois. 
Instead of using height and age, it is 
telt to be much more accurate to compute 
what a person should weigh from the 
height and the unexpanded chest girth. 
The girth is taken at the level of the end 
of the breast bone, at quiet exhalation. 
This computation is the same for both 
a s, and from birth to old age. 
ie formula scientifically allows for the 
diferente in body build and in quality 
of t tissues, 
_ For example, under the height-age rat- 
Ing, a twenty-five-year-old 5 feet 10 inches 
tall is supposed to weight about 160 pounds. 
But by the Illinois computation, some of 
these should weigh 185 pounds (the stocky 
male with a chest girth of 34 inches) ; 
others, 142 pounds (the tall, thin individ- 
ual with a chest girth of 30 inches), and 
the Test about 160 pounds (the average 
male with a chest girth of 3134 inches). 
he formula, as worked out by Uni- 
versity of Tllinois experts, is as follows: 
agra ‘panded chest circumference, divided 
y +, and this quotient squared; this square 























then multiplied by height in inches, and 


that result multiplied by specific gravity 
of human tissues (which is 1). That fig- 
ure then is divided by 27, a mathematical 
constant, and the result is weight in 


pounds. The specific gravity multiple 
can be omitted, because it is 1 
cs * 
Puerto Rico Association of Insurance 
Agents 


Fifteen agencies in Puerto Rico or- 
ganized in San Juan the Puerto Rico 
Association of Insurance Agents, which 
is affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 

The agencies are Sobrino de Izquierdo, 
A. Trigo, Hector R. Ball, Miguel R. 
Mayol, San Juan Mercantile Corpora- 
tion, M. Morcoroa Arzuaga, Manuel 
San Juan Co., San Miguel & Co., Men- 
dez & Co, Victor Braegger, Albert E. 
Lee & Son, Inc., William Munch, Com- 
pania Carrion, Harry F. Besosa and 
Anglo Porto Rican Insurance Agencies, 
Inc. : 

Among other objects of the associa- 
tion is to educate the public about in- 
surance. Superintendent of Insurance is 
L. J. Noa. 

* * * 
Travelers Aid Society Getting Aid 
From Insurance Men 

The deep interest of the insurance fra- 
ternity in the Travelers Aid Society of 
New York was demonstrated again at a 
meeting last week held in the Drug & 
Chemical Club at which the insurance com- 
mittee of the TAS heard TAS president, 
Donald Stralem (Hallgarten & Co.); 
Darragh A. Park, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee; Laurence M. Marks, 
chairman, business men’s division, and 
Major Vincent G. Hart, representing Gen- 
eral Ralph K. Robertson, tell about the 
organization and what it means to the war 
service men and women and members of 
the general public. 


Charles P. Butler, Insurance Co. of 
North America, was chairman of the 
meeting. Chairman of the insurance com- 


mittee is John H. Lynch of Webb & 
Lynch, New York brokers. Sub-chairmen 
of the insurance committee are J. R. 
Rooney, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, representing casualty insurance ; 
Tunnicliff Fox of Fox & Pier, brokers; 
3roaddus H. Johnson, Metropolitan Life, 
life companies; Harold Medlock, Trav- 
elers, life agents; Elmer Hopper, agents 
of general insurance. 

The Travelers Aid Society of New York 
was formed thirty-six years ago. Last 
year it helped 885,000 persons with prob- 
lems ranging from a simple question or 
service to heart-breaking tragedy. and 
number of persons who have sought or 
will seek service of TAS this year will 
reach 2,000,000. It helped more than 33,- 
000 persons to find suitable housing ac- 
commodations and this year will be double 
that number. Nearly 15,000 persons who 
might otherwise have become a burden to 
the community were assisted in reaching 
their destinations. Many runaways were 


given shelter in the society’s guest house. 
In some places, such as important rail- 
road stations, a twenty-four job is being 
done, which has been of untold help to 
the tens of thousands of war service peo- 
ple who crowd into the stations. 

The Travelers Aid Society operates 
without regard to race, creed or color. 
It does not accept fees from those helped. 
It is a formidable part of the city’s spe- 
cial program for members of the armed 
forces. In cooperation with the New York 
City Defense Recreation Committee—USO 

It has established additional facilities 
to meet the special needs of members of 
the armed forces and their families, as 
well as families of war workers. These 
include : 

A service men’s lounge in each of the 
two railroad terminals of Manhattan, util- 
iezd by upwards of 185,000 each month. 
Here both men and women of the armed 
furces may relax or enjoy games and min- 
iature movies, indulge in refreshments or 
use the reading and writing facilities. 
Special information centers are maintained 
in each ve hag terminals and in the ferry 
house at George, Staten Island. The 
lounges are fe twenty hours a day each 
day of the year. Cooperating is a staff 
of upwards of 600 volunteers—men and 
women. 

The full resources of the long estab 
lished headquarters and the many types of 
specialized services include psychiatry, in 
ter-city service, information and_ travel 
guidance. There is a guest house equipped 
to accommodate from: fifteen to twenty 
persons. It adjoins headquarters which 
are at 144 East Forty-fourth Street. 

The year-round civilian service of TAS 
is supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions, Part of the war program is aid- 
ed through a subsidy from the New York 
City Defense Recreation Committee. There 
is always a deficit, and $230,000 is needed 
to meet requirements of present campaign. 

i 

Insurance in French North Africa 

The accompanying story was printed 
in the August 14 issue of Post Magazine 
and Insurance Monitor of London. It is 
particularly interesting at present time in 
view of the part that American troops 
have been and are playing in the terri- 
tory covered by the article. 

Kor over sixty years French North 
Africa has enjoyed a relatively peaceful 
life until on a never-to-be-forgotten day 
in November, 1942, the Allied Nations 
carried out one of the finest exploits in 
military and naval history. 

Though not unknown to British insur- 
ance men, this vast territory was gener- 
ally dealt with through the French 
branch offices or agency of British com- 
panies, and consequently emerged in the 
general mass of French business. How- 
ever, before 1939 many company fire in- 
spectors have sweated in the oil mills 
of Tunis; verified the sprinkler installa- 
tions of flour mills in Algeria; and toiled 
in the vgrious industrial risks of Mo- 
rocco, 

A general pre-war view of North Af- 
rica gave one who knew the country well 
an impression of vast possibilities only 
very partially developed. Morocco, with 
better organization, could become a “Cal- 
ifornia” of Europe, and with the post- 
war development of commercial aviation 
the export trade of fruit and ‘ ‘primeurs’ 
would become a very important source 
of revenue. 

The Spanish civil war did a lot to- 
wards developing North Africa, and the 
European and U. S. A. markets bought 
practically the whole of the cork prod- 
uce. The growing of oranges, lemons 
and other fruit received a fillip from the 
same cause. Tunisia supplied the Eng- 
lish paper trades with large quantities of 
Esparto grass and alfa, and the dates of 
Tunis were known the world over. 

In Tunisia during the time of the 
“sanctions” against Italy the olive oil 
trade had a boom. The fisheries (sar- 
dines, tunny, sponges) are of singular 
wealth. The mineral resources are great, 
including zinc-salt and phosphates (not- 
ably at Gafsa.) 

Algeria is essentially an agricultural 
country. The chief produce is the vine, 
but cereals also formed a large part of 








the export trade, which also included 
alfa, tobacco, hides, sheep, wool, iron ore 
and phosphates. 

Morocco, the creation of that most 
brilliant French colonizer, Marshal Lyau- 
tey, is the most modern of the French 
North African territory. Cereals are 
the chief produce, oranges and grape- 
fruit being a very important branch in 
the agricultural domain. The fishing on 
the Atlantic seaboard keeps the numer- 
ous canning factories well supplied. 

What are the reasons, therefore, oi 
the relative slow de velopment of these 
territories so close to that hive of in 
dustry—-Europe? In the writer’s opin- 
ion the chief cause was that these col- 
onies were too near the motherland and 
consequently gave the French political 
parties a large playing field on which 
to perform their exercises. One of the 
most striking examples of this was the 
paying of a bonus to Algerian vine own- 
ers for every vine destroyed in order 
that the prices of wine in France should 
not suffer! Who knows but that the 
present self-government may not develop 
an urge for dominion status after the 
war? 

A minor but also important reason is 
transport. The area of Algeria is about 
222,000 square miles, but it would be 
much larger if its very extensive Sahara 
hinterland were included. Some years 
ago there were over 3,000 miles of rail- 
way and more than 2,500 miles of main 
road. Practically all the coal used has 
to be imported and the extensive use of 
road transport makes petrol one of the 
absolute necessities of the country. 

All branches of insurance were trans- 
acted in North Africa by British com- 
panies before the war, mainly through 
agents and brokers. Naturally, nearly all 
the French companies were represented 
either by branch offices or general agents 
and inspectors. Many caisses mutuelles 
were in being, with a central organiza- 
tion in Algiers. One or two small local 
companies added to this multitude of 
insurers where the insurable element was 
not very important but did not prevent 
particularly fierce competition, especially 
in fire and accident business. At one 
period before the war there was in Mo- 
rocco one insurance company for every 
thousand Europeans! Native religion 
forbade insurance at one time, but this 
abstention is gradually fading away. Re- 
sults on the whole were good, despite 
the competition. 

Then came the Vichy period and laws 
passed by the puppet government were 
almost automatically adopted by Algeria. 
Consequently, the administrateur pro- 

visoire nominated by Vichy in Decem- 
ber, 1940, for the non-occupied zone of 
France h: id the whole of Algeria within 
his jurisdiction. His occupation consist- 
ed mainly of checking accounts and au- 
thorizing the payment of losses if funds 
were available—the technical work was 
left to the agent under a power of at- 
torney from the a provi- 
soire. Naturally, the Vichy law of the 
12th September, 1940, was in force in 

Algeria and no new business was al- 
lowed to be accepted by British compa- 
nies. Morocco and Tunisia followed suit 
with similar legislation, but many months 
later. 

A few German companies attempted to 
create agencies in North Africa, but did 
not transact a great volume of business. 
Morocco would not allow any German 
companies to operate for a law of 1914 
forbidding the entry of German insur- 
ance concerns was still in force. On 
the other hand, the Italians were more 
fortunate, and the two principal groups, 
the Assicurazioni Generali and Riunione 
Adriatica were working either directly 
or under the names of French compa- 
nies. The Concorde was a creation of 
A. G. and the Protectrice that of the 
R. A. The Italians were particularly 
active on the marine side, for a consider- 
able amount of traffic was carried on 
with France, Italy and Spain until the 
\llied occupation. Thus, the wine of Al- 

veria was for German use, imported into 
F rance to be converted immediately into 
alcohol, distilleries in the south of France 
being requisitioned for that purpose. 

The date crop was seized by the Ger- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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E. L. Williams Elected 
President of the IEA 


PROMINENT NEW YORK LAWYER 





Associated With National Board for 
Last Year in Atlanta Investigation; 
Erskine Remains Secretary 
The Insurance Executives Association 
on Wednesday unanimously elected Ed- 
ward L. Williams, prominent New York 
attorney, as president and he will as- 
sume his new duties at once. Until now 
he has been a partner in the law firm 
of Wright, Gordon, Zachry, Parlin & 
Cahill, which has been representing the 
fire companies in the anti-trust actions 
brought by the Federal Department ot 
Justice in Atlanta and New York. He 
has also been special counsel for the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for 

the last year. 

The membership of the association has 
been seeking a successor to the late Paul 
L. Haid, the only president the associa- 
tion has had since its ozganization in 
1932. Mr. Haid died in August, 1942 

In addressing the IEA Wednesday Mr. 
Williams stated that he was willing to 
withdraw from his firm to become head 
of this policy group of the fire insur- 
ance business because insurance 1s so 
close to the people that he sees in his 
new work a great field for public service. 

B. M. Culver, America Fore president, 
who acted as chairman of the board of 
trustees of the association, said in an- 
nouncing Mr. Williams’ election: 

“The Insurance Executives Association 
has to do with broad policies of the fire 
insurance business. It seeks to encour- 
age improvements, reforms and econom- 
ics in the practices and methods of the 
husiness to the end that fire insurance 
will be as responsive as possible to the 
changing and broadening needs of the 
public for insurance protection.” 


Mr. Williams’ Career 


Mr. Williams has been practicing law 
for about thirty years but is not new to 
the insurance business. He was actively 
engaged in the business for a year fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1911, prior to 
his study of law at Columbia University 
and the University of South Carolina. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1914 and 
first practiced law in Camden, S. C., as 
a partner in the firm of Blakeney & 


Williams.2 He came to New York in 
1918 as an associate of the then firm 
of Cravath & Henderson. In Mav, 1921, 


he became associated with the firm of 
Cotton & Franklin (predecessor to the 
firm of Wright, Gordon, Zachry, Parlin 
& Cahill) and became a partner in Janu- 


ary, 1923, specializing in legal matters 
affecting industrials, utilities and_ rail- 
roads. 


Mr. Williams was born in Lunenberg 
County, Va., on February 24, 1891. His 
family came to this country in 1687 and 
has been prominent in public affairs of 
Virginia for many years. He lives at 
Kings Point, Great Neck, Long Island, 
and is a member of the American Bar 
Association, the Downtown Association, 
the University Club and the Deep Dale 
Golf Club. 

J. D. Erskine, who has been secretary 
of the Insurance Executives Association 
since its organization, will remain as sec- 
retary and the association will continue 
its offices at 116 John Street. 





PHOENIX ADVANCES WILSON 

The Phoenix of Hartford and Con- 
necticut Fire have elected Paul Wilson 
as assistant secretary. He joined the 
Phoenix Group after graduation from 
the University of Illinois in 1926. 


General Brokers’ Dinner on 


Oct. 27; Gold Medal to Pink 


The eighteenth annual dinner of the 
General Brokers’ Association of the 
Metropolitan District, Inc., will be held 
at the Hotel Astor on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 27. 

The association’s go!d medal for the 
most outstanding insurance service will 
be given to former Superintendent of 
Insurance Louis H. Pink. 

Jesse S. Phillips, chairman of the 
board of Great American Indemnity and 
a director of the Great American, and 
also former Insurance Superintendent of 
New York, will be toastmaster. 

Tickets for the dinner are priced at 
$6 each. 


August Fire Losses Show 
Huge Gain Over Last Year 


Fire losses in August in the United 
States are estimated at $29,123,000 by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This reveals an alarming increase of 
nearly 50% over the figure of $19,680,000 
for the same month last year. In 
\ugust, 1941, losses were $24,122,000. For 
the first eight months of this year losses 
are estimated at $244,723,000, compared 
with $211,172,000 for the same _ period 
last year and with $207,773,000 for the 
first eight months of 1941. 


David North Addresses 


Life Underwriters Ass’n 
David A. North of New Haven, Conn., 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, on Wednesday ad- 
dressed the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Pittsburgh. He extended the good 
wishes of his association which will also 
meet in Pittsburgh next month. 





Moynahan Eastern Sec’y 
Of Meserole Companies 


Ikdward T. Moynahan has been ap- 
pointed secretary in charge of the 
Eastern departments of the companies 
in the Meserole Group, which include 
the Pacific Fire, Bankers & Shippers 
and Jersey Insurance Co. of New York. 
New England and up-state New York 
comprise the territory which has been 
under his jurisdiction as assistant secre- 
tary for the last three years. Mr. 
Moynahan has been with the group 
since 1925 and was for many years New 
England field representative. 


Allyn of Connecticut 
Backs N. Y. Fire Form 


ADDRESSES HARTFORD AGENTS 








Commissioner Will Ask Legislature to 
Approve 1943 Policy; Hits Federal 
Aftack on Insurance 





Insurance Commissioner W. Ellery 
Allyn of Connecticut, who became head 
of the Insurance Department on July 1, 
this week said he would ask the General 
Assembly—the state’ legislature — to 
adopt at the next session the 1943 New 
York standard fire policy to replace the 





John Haley 
W. ELLERY ALLYN 


fire policy now used in Connecticut. 
Speaking before the Hartford Board of 
Fire Underwriters on Tuesday he also 
warned that the Federal Department of 
Justice is using its attacks on fire insur- 
ance to take insurance control away 
from the states. He believes that states’ 
rights, and not any alleged criminal ac- 
tion by fire insurance companies, is the 
basic issue in the present controversy. 

The Connecticut fire policy, which is 
the “old New York” policy of 1886, is 
antiquated and unsuited to modern con- 
ditions, Commissioner Allyn said in ask- 
ing support of companies and agents 
for a revised contract. Attaching en- 
dorsements to the old New York policy 
has “prevented its use from becoming 
detrimental to the public interest,” he 
continued. “Regardless of the fact that 
the public is not being penalized by use 
of the old form I intend to ask our 
next General Assembly for adoption of 
this new contract as the standard fire 
policy of Connecticut.” 

Advantages of N. Y. Policy 


Citing advantages of the 1943 policy 
the Commissioner said in part: 
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“(1) The language used is simpler » 
easier to understand. 

“(2) It will not be necessary to atta 
so many forms and endorsements, 

“(3) It incorporates coverage agains: 
lightning as well as fire. 

“(4) It eliminates many restrictive fea 
tures long recognized as obsolete by the 
forms you now use. 

“Now this does not mean that you; 
policyholders are being placed at a pres- 
ent disadvantage. Practically all thes; 
items are covered in the long form which 
you attach to the policy waiving mam 
of these restrictions. However, that ; 
the very thing which adds to the « 
fusion of one who tries to do what 
says, ‘Read Your Policy.’ Thank lh: 
ens he doesn’t do it—because our offic: 
would probably be flooded with requests 
for interpretation or with complaints i: 
he did. 

“It may be taken as a credit to the 
business, and yes, to state supervision 
too, that the public accepts these con 
tracts with so many contradictions 
but now we have no real good reason for 
prolonging the situation, and as I see it. 
every reason to ask our legislature to 
approve the best available for our citi 
zens. 

“Both companies and agents have con- 
ferred on this revision and I do not 
anticipate objection from those who 
assisted in the preparation of this new 
nolicy. I hope the agents of Connecticut 
will support me in its adoption at the 
appropriate time. 

“If there is any objection, there is 
time enough between now and the next 
assembly for it to be heard.” 


Upholds Atlanta Division 


Citing the appeal of the Department 
of Justice to the U. S. Supreme Court of 
the decision of Judge Underwood that 
insurance is not interstate commerce 
Commissioner Allyn declared that the 
“decision of the judge was sound and 
I believe everyone, except possibly the 
Justice Department, expected it. 

“The issue before the Supreme Court 
will be whether or not insurance is com- 
merce and, if so, whether the business, 
as presently conducted, is in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act.” Mr. 
Allyn said. 


“An affirmative conclusion by the 
court would bring about at least a tem- 
porary. dilemma in your agencies. State 
regulation would thus be inapplicable, 
and until Congress saw fit to pass reg- 
ulatory laws, there would be nothing to 
take the place of State laws. Imagine, 
if you will, the conduct of your agency 
with no regulation as to rates, rules, etc. 

“Even self-regulation would not be 
extensive enough to include all com- 
panies and agents. We can only deduce 
that this would mean another bureau in 
Washington exercising centralized regu 
latory powers. It is hardly conceivable 
that the forty-eight states would ob- 
ligingly relinquish their supervision and 
power to tax. In order to grant a fran- 
chise to transact insurance within state 
borders there would thus be the poss! 
bility of two sets of regulations. 

“Actually, states’ rights is the basic 
issue at stake and anything so important, 
brought to the fore during these trying 
war times, can only divert and contus' 
the tremendous energies needed 
prosecute, every phase of war effor' 
which agents, companies, and state 0ol- 
ficials are supporting with their utmost 
talents. 

“Your business, the value of your ©, 
pirations and the entire substance \ou 
have constructed for your familie 
threatened with disastrous possibili'«s 
Furthermore, I cannot believe there /ias 
been anything criminal about the «"- 
duct of the business of fire insurance oF 
it would have been discovered by © 
department long ago; or if not 
some one of the forty-eight state 
partments.” 

At the beginning of his address ‘!¢ 
Commissioner observed that the Hur 
ford Board was formed in 1864 and ‘he 
Connecticyt Insurance Department 1 
1865. The board originally consiste’ | 
Hartford stock fire companies and 'tS 
main purpose was to make rates. 
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Senator Byrd rm ieee 
At NAIA Convention 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS PANEL 
Ad Director of N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
Standard Brands President and 
Globe Indemnity Head to Talk 

S.nator Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia 
will be among four outstanding leaders 
in tueir respective fields to address the 
clos ng session of the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Accents at Pittsburgh, October 13, Presi- 
deni David A. North of New Haven, 
Cor, announces. As a feature of its 
for’ -eighth annual meeting, which will 
be | cld at the Hotel William Penn start- 
ine Sunday, October 10, the National 
\ss ciation will present a public rela- 
tion: panel of prominent speakers repre- 
sen ng insurance, Government, business 
and ‘he press to interpret the part played 
hy these activities in their relations with 
the public. 

\\illiam FE. Robinson, second vice 
president and advertising director of 
The New York Herald Tribune, will rep- 
resent the press, James S. Adams, presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, New York 
City. will be the spokesman for business. 
Kenneth Spencer, president of the Globe 
Indemnity and vice president of the 
\ssociation and Casualty and Surety 
Executives, will represent the insurance 
ndustry. 

L. A. Grier to Preside 

Presiding over the panel will be L. A. 
Grier of Spartanburg, S. C., chairman of 
the organization’s public relations com- 
mittee. 

Senator Byrd was born at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., June 10, 1887, and was 
educated at Shenandoah Valley Acade- 
my,, Winchester, Va. He began work at 
the age of 15 on The Winchester Star 
as well as The Morning News Record 
of Harrisonburg, Va., and is now pub- 
lisher of that newspaper. His long and 
listinguished career in politics began in 
1915, when he was elected to the Vir- 
ginia Senate, serving until 1925. He was 
named Virginia Fuel Commissioner in 
1918. From 1922 to 1925 he was chair- 
nan of the Virginia Democratic com- 
mittee and was elected Governor in 
1926, serving until 1930. He was Na- 
tional Democratic Committeeman, 1928- 
1940 and in 1932 Virginia endorsed him 
as a candidate for the Presidency. 

Senator Byrd was appointed to the 
United States Senate, March 4, 1933, to 
‘ill the unexpired term of Senator C laude 
A. Swanson, and was elected for the full 
term on November 6, 1934. On Novem- 
ber 5, 1940 he was reelected to the 
Senate without opposition. Two years 
go, Senator Byrd was named chairman 
ff the Joint Committee of Congress on 
Non-Essential Expenditures. His Con- 
gressional committee activities at the 
moment are largely concerned with in- 
vestig rating Government corporations for 
tur ler ‘savings of expenditures. His 
brot! ier is the celebrated Admiral Rich- 
ard | ». Byrd. 

Kenneth Spencer’s Career 

Mr. Spencer is one of the best known 
casu Ity underwriters in the country. He 
vas born at Marshall, Mo. May 26, 
and educated at the University of 
Missouri. He began his career as a 
hew-paper reporter for the St. Louis 
ilole Democrat and the St. Louis Star. 
n I, he entered insurance as a spe- 
tial agent for the Ocean Accident. He 
wer ‘with the Globe Indemnity in 1912, 
‘ery ig in Chicago, New York and San 
Fra: cisco, He was elected assistant sec- 
eta'y of the Globe in 1925 and vice 
pres dent in 1927. He became president 
“lt e company in 1939, 

_M-. Spencer has been especially active 
in mmittee work of the casualty and 
‘ure vy business. He is a member of the 
‘On’ -rence committee of the Interna- 
‘ion | Association of Casualty & Surety 
Une rwriters, chairman of the casualty 
'eseirch committee of the Association 
'\ tsualty & Surety Executives, and a 
men ber of various committees of the 
eq sition Cost Conferences. He is 
kno. sn throughout the United States for 





Railroad Insurance Assn. 


Handling Two Large Losses 

The Railroad Insurance Association, 
members of which are numerous leading 
fire insurance companies, is now handling 
two large losses which have occurred in 
less than two weeks. Through the RIA 
a tremendous volume of coverage on 
railroad property is underwritten. The 
latest and smaller of the two resulted 
from the fire that swept some of the 
trackage and buildings of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad adjacent to the Broad 
Street station in Philadelphia last Sun- 
day. Several railroad cars were de- 
stroved and sixteen tracks running from 
Fifteenth to Sixteenth Street were bad- 
ly twisted by the heat. Other damage 
was done to railroad property and it is 
considered certain that the insurance 
loss will exceed considerably the first 
estimate of $250,000. 

A loss of around $800,000 may result 
from the fire in the roundhouse and ma- 
chine shops of the New York Central 
Railroad at Bellefontaine, Ohio, which 
occurred on September 4. Twenty-three 
locomotives were damaged in that fire. 





North Insurance Agency 
To Observe 100th Year 


In recognition of its one hundredth 
anniversary the North Insurance Agen- 
cy of New Haven, Conn., headed by 
David A. North, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
will hold a cocktail party and dinner 
at the New Haven Lawn Club October 
5. Mr. and Mrs. North will be hosts 
to their invited guests. 

The North agency was founded by 
lohn Goodrich North, great grandfather 
of the present head of the firm, and into 
its history is woven the biographies of 
four generations of Norths. John Curtis 
North, son of the founder, was charter 
president of the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents when it was organ- 
ized in 1899 and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in 1903. 





his work with the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives. 

Robinson and Adams 

Mr. Robinson, who in addition to be- 
ing an official of The New York Herald 
Tribune and president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Managers Association of 
New York is also a director of that 
newspaper corporation, entered business 
journalism after a brief experience in 
the financial field, following his gradua- 
tion from New York University where 
he was a member of Delta Upsilon and 
an honorary member of Alpha Delta 
Sigma, advertising fraternity. 

Prior to joining the Herald Tribune, 
Mr. Robinson was local advertising man- 
ager for two years with The New York 
World-Telegram. Later he was with the 
general management staff of the Hearst 
newspapers and advertising director of 
The New York Evening Journal. He 
may be counted upon for authoritative 
remarks on the relationship of news- 
papers to the public. 

Mr. Adams is a native of Indiana. He 
attended Indiana University, but left 
before graduation to become an Air 
Force pilot in World War I. In 1943 
the University awarded him an honor- 
arv LL.B. degree. 

Mr. Adams was asociated with the 
Tohns Manville Corporation from March 
1928, to January 1934. He was vice 
president and general manager of Ben- 
ton & Boles, Inc., from January 1934, to 
January 1940, when he became executive 
vice president of the Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet Co. He has been president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., since December 
1941. 

Mr. Adams is currently chairman of 
the program committee of the National 
Industrial Information Committe and a 
director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. For seven months dur- 
ing 1941 he was chief of the automotive 
section of OPM, the organization now 
known as the War Production Board. 





NEW WHISKEY CLAUSE ISSUED 
Market Value Chieu — Insuring 
Bottling Profits and Property Value, 
With Attained Age Limits 
After months of argument relative to 
insurance coverage on whiskey stocks 
which has had whiskey men, insurance 
agents and company officials more or 
less up in the air, the Kentucky Actuarial 


Sureau, Louisville, George H. Parker, 
manager, on September 11, sent out a 
letter to company managers, or sub- 


scribers, as well as local agents, covering 
a new program of whiskey underwriting. 

Mr. Parker in a letter said in part: 
“There has been a widespread demand 
for a form of coverage which would 
combine bottling profits and the property 
damage value, and interested under- 
writers who have been studying this 
problem have concluded that it would 
not do violence to sound underwriting 
principles to offer a whiskey market 
value clause which would permit the 
inclusion of profits on bulk goods but 
only up to the attained age at the time 
of the loss. The new whiskey market 
value clause will allow the insured to 
cover only the property damage value, 
or, if he desires, to include under the 
same item what might be termed ‘bot- 
tling profits’ thus eliminating the sepa- 
rate bottling profits form. 

“Tt will be noted, however, that the 
new clause provides that on younger 
whiskey which has not yet attained a 
bottling age recovery on profits shall 
only be pro rata of the profits at the 
regular bottling age. 

“At the present time there is no in- 
tention to limit the new market value 
clause to distillers, and this method of 
writing would be available to rectifiers, 
brokers, or jobbers holding bulk goods 
for eventual sale as bottled products.” 





Navy to Use Facilities of 
Loss and Salvage Bureaus 


The Navy has announced that the 
services of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Western Adjustment, Un- 
derwriters Adjusting and United States 
Salvage Association are available for in- 
vestigation, survey and report as to loss 
of or damage to uninsured Government 
owned property; also third party-owned 
property under Navy contracts — 
ing for assumption of risk by the Gov- 
ernment. 





Albert T. Bell Dies at 74 


Albert T. Bell of Atlantic City, N. J., 
chairman of the board of the National 
Fire Protection Association, died sud- 
denly on September 3. He was 74 years 
old and was a director of the company 
operating the Chalfonte and Haddon 
Hall hotels. A bachelor he is survived 
by a brother, William: Bell of New York 
City. A consistent advocate of fire safety 


- in hotels Mr. Bell has been chairman of 


the NFPA board since 1922 





MEISS FAMILY IN ACCIDENT 

Walter Meiss, assistant United States 
manager of the London Assurance, his 
wife and son are recovering from pain- 
ful injuries sustained in a head-on auto- 
mobile collision last Saturday at Norris- 
town, Pa. Mrs. Meiss suffered a broken 
ankle and the son was cut on the head. 





SYRACUSE WOMEN TO MEET 


The Syracuse Insurance Women’s 
Association opens the 1943-44 season 
with a meeting on Monday, September 
20, at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, 
N. Y. President Alfreida W. Diller and 
Past President Marjorie Hull will report 
on the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Women at Milwau- 
kee in June. At that convention Miss 
Hull was elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the national organization and 
she has also been appointed chairman 
of the membership committee. The Syr- 
acuse Association plans an enlarged edu- 
cational program, publication of a bulletin 
and a “pantry shower” for the USO. 


Chestié: adie’ in 
War Rates for Marine 


BRITISH ISLES RATE NOW 4% 





Egypt and Red Sea Is 7% Compared 
With 30% Over a Year Ago, Marine 
Underwriters Announce 
Taking into consideration allied miuli- 
tary and naval progress, marine under- 
writers in this market, who have been 
consistently reducing war risk rates for 
the past year and made a reduction in 
Western Hemisphere rates as recently 
as last Thursday, this week announced 
drastic reductions on cargo war risk 
rates on voyages to and from the Brit- 
ish Isles, Portugal and Spain, the Med- 


iterranean, Africa and India, among oth- 
er places. 
One of the more spectacular reduc- 


tions was on shipments to and from the 
United Kingdom, Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland where the rate was 
reduced to 4%. This represents the low- 
est rate quoted by American cargo un- 
derwriters on voyages to or from the 
United Kingdom since May, 1940, prior 
to the fall of France. Previous to these 
reductions the rate was 6% on ship- 
ments to west coast United Kingdom 
ports, United Kingdom channel ports 
not east of Southampton, Irish Free 
State and Northern Ireland, and 74% 
to United Kingdom channel ports east 
of Southampton and east coast United 
Kingdom ports. ‘ 

Another drastic reduction was on 
shipments to and from Portugal by Por- 
tuguese and Swiss flag vessels, where the 
rate was reduced from 5% to 3%. On 
shipments to Portugal and Spain Atlan- 
tic by vesseis other than Portuguese and 
Swiss flag, the rate was reduced from 
74% to 5%. A year ago these rates 
were 10%. 

African Rates 


Continuing the publication of Mediter- 
ranean rates which started at the end 
of the Tunisian campaign, the under- 
writers published further Mediterranean 
rates as follows: Spain Mediterranean 
and Africa Mediterranean not east of 
Tunis, 6%. 

They also reduced the Egypt and Red 
Sea rate from 8% to 7% (slightly over 
a year ago this rate was 30%), and pub- 
lished a rate of 8% for shipments to and 
from Palestine, Syria and Turkey not 
beyond Mersin and a rate of 9% for 
shipments to Turkey beyond Mersin not 
beyond Istanbul. On shipments to and 
from West Africa not south of Lobito, 
the rate was reduced from 74% to 5%, 
and on shipments to and from West Af- 
rica south of Lobito, South Africa not 
east of Capetown, the rate was reduced 
from 74% to 6%. On shipments to and 
om South Africa beyond Capetown and 

East Africa not north of Beira, the rate 
was reduced from 8% to 6%. 





Alexander Named Deputy 


Pennsylvania Commissioner 

Insurance Commissioner Gregg L. 
Neel of Pennsylvania has appointed H. 
Alexander as Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner. Mr. Alexander served an in- 
terim appointment as Insurance Com- 
missioner last year following the death 
of former Commissioner Matthew H. 
Taggart in July, 1942. He had been a 
Deputy Commissioner under Colonel 
Taggart. 

Mr. Alexander, whose home is in Pitts- 
burgh, was with the Hoover & Diggs 
Co. agency in that city until December, 
1937, when he was made general mana- 
ger of the Pittsburgh Association of In- 
surance Agents. 





WM. J. TRAYNOR LOSES SON 

William J. Traynor, publicity director 
of the North British & Mercantile 
Group, is receiving the deep sympathy 
of many friends on the death of his son, 
William J. Traynor, Jr. 14 years old, 
who passed away at his home in Lyn- 
brook, Long Island, on Thursday night. 
September 9, after a long illness. He is 
survived by his father, mother and a 


brother, Richard. 
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Hines and MacF arland 
On Program of IAC 


MEETING IN N. Y. SEPT. 21-22 

O’Connor and Repplier Will Also 

Address Sessions at Hotel Roose- 
velt; Freeman to Preside 





The Insurance Advertising Conference 
has issued its program for the two-day 
meeting, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 21-22, at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York City. Featured speakers 
Tuesday morning will be J. Harrison 
Hines, manager, Crum & Forster, At- 
lanta, Ga. on “Yesterday, Today, To- 
morrow and Insurance,” and James C. 
©’Connor, editor, Fire, Casualty and 
Surety Bulletins, on “The Biggest Un- 
finished Job of the Insurance Industry.” 
President Charles FE. Freeman, who is 
superintendent of the business promo- 
tion department of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine, will preside. 

That afternoon the meeting will be 
addressed by Theodore S. Repplier, gen- 
eral manager, War Advertising Council 
of Washington, on “War Advertising” 


and by Hays MacFarland of MacFar- 
land, Aveyard & Co., Chicago, on “In- 
surance, The Press and Main Street.” 


The president’s reception will follow 
adjournment of the business session. The 
TAC is a member of the War Advertising 
Council with President Freeman the ac- 
tive representative in the council. 

On Wednesday morning, September 
22, there will be a business session start- 
ing at 10:30 o’clock at which officers for 
the coming year will be elected. 

Registration Fees 

The registration fee for all members 
(Classes A, B and C) has been set at 
$5. This ticket will cover registration, 
luncheon and the president’s reception. 
The registration for guests will be $2.50, 
including luncheon, and another $2.50 if 
they plan to attend the president’s re- 
ception. 

The presentation Mr. MacFarland will 
give concerns a poll taken among some 


800 publishers and editors of leading 
newspapers throughout the United 
States. The publishers did not know 


that the editors were being asked to 
answer the same questions, and the 
editors had no idea the publishers were 
being included. Those who answered the 
questions did not know which of a dozen 
or so industries was being examined. 


Hines and Repplier Careers 

Mr. Hines began in insurance in his 
native state of Texas in 1902. He started 
as a clerk in a local agency. After 
spending ten years with local agencies, 
general agencies and the Texas Rating 
Bureau, he joined the Republic of Texas 
as special agent and was later made 
secretary. In 1921 he joined his brother, 
H. J. Hines, in establishing the firm of 
Hines Brothers, managers for the Texas 
department of Crum & Forster com- 
panies. The following year the firm was 
transferred to Atlanta and given the 
southern department for the same com- 
panies, lal! 

Mr. Hines has had wide experience in 
advertising and sales promotion activi- 
ties, and as chairman of the public re- 
lations committee of the SEUA his 
achievements have attracted wide atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Repplier was graduated from Car- 
negie Institute in 1923 and began his 
advertising career with the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Company in 
Washington, D. C., where he became 
advertising supervisor. He left the Bell 
System to go into the advertising agen- 
cy business with Ewing, Jones & Hig- 
gens and after three years with this 
agency joined Young & Rubicam in New 
York. He became associate copy direc- 
tor for this agency in 1939 and continued 
in that capacity until the war. He left 
Young & Rubicam to join the War Man- 
power Commission in Washington as 
campaign manager. After six months 
with the Government, he joined the War 
Advertising Council as general manager, 
which position he still holds. 








DISASTROUS HAIL SEASON 





Estimated Losses in Minnesota Territory 
Paid by Stock Companies Will 
Exceed $5,000,000 

What is spoken of as the most dis- 
astrous hail underwriting season on 
record in Minnesota and nearby terri- 
tory came to a close September 15 with 
the expiration of corn policies. It is 
estimated the losses paid by stock com- 
panies will exceed $5,000,000, which is 
more than the companies received in 
premiums. An unexpected first week 
September loss added to the woes of the 
companies. This hit in southwestern 
Minnesota where most of the other 
storms struck and brought in several 
hundred claims. Adjusters were still 
working on the August losses when this 
belated storm struck. It means that 
final experience figures are going to be 
late this fall. 

One certainty growing out of this 
year’s hail experience is an upward re- 
vision in Minnesota rates. Minnesota 
losses this year were the worst on re- 
cord in this state and in the case of 
some companies will run close to 150%. 
Most of the damage was in the south- 
western part of the state but other lo- 
calities also were hit. Last year, when 
North and South Dakota rates were 


upped, Minnesota remained unchanged 
but this year’s terrific experience clear- 
ly points to an upward rate revision 
when 1944 rates are set late this fall. 
North Dakota will not be far behind 
Minnesota in loss ratio. In South Da- 
kota the companies may break even. 
One hail underwriter said he never saw 
so many total losses as this year. Mu- 
tual companies have been hard hit and 
they are clamoring for higher rates. 


F. & G. Fire Names Rogers 
For Eastern N. Y. Field 


President Harry F. Ogden of the Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Fire of Baltimore, an- 
nounces appointment of Denzel G. 
Rogers as state agent for eastern New 
York with headquarters at 107 E. Gen- 
esee Street, Syracuse. He began his in- 
surance career in the home office in 
1930. In 1940 he was appointed special 
agent for Iowa and Nebraska and in 
1942 promoted to state agent in western 
Missouri and Kansas. 

State Agent Dan L. Fischer, who for- 
merly covered eastern and western New 
York for the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, 
will now confine his activities to west- 
ern New York, with headquarters at 
328 Granite Building, Rochester. 
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Branch Offices of the AIU. 
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Stop..This Fur is Protected Against All Risks! 


Wt OLD BRUIN knows there's no better protection than 
that offered by AIU today—and more and more 
Americans living in foreign countries are realizing this fact 
and insuring their personal effects in these American 
companies with which they have long been familiar. The 
American International Underwriters offers them facilities for 
dealing with “old friends”... of insuring against all types of 
loss—fire, liability, marine and accident—and having losses 
settled in good old American dollars. Employees of foreign 
branches of American industries will welcome the knowledge 
that their insurance agent “over here” can make all necessary 
arrangements for complete protection through any of the 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


340 Pine St., San Francisco 


Representatives in Key Cities Throughout the World 
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CANADIAN TOBACCO RISKS 





Rates and Forms Revised by Canadian 
Underwriters Assn.; Tobacco May be 
Covered on a Blanket Basis 

The Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion reports that rates and forms for the 
writing of tobacco insurance have been 
revised. New rates on buildings with 
tobacco are as follows: (1) storage barns 
and contents other than tobacco, anniial 
rate, $1.15; tobacco term rate to April 
1, $1.10; (2) processing barns (confori- 
ing to processing standards), buildings 
and contents other than tobacco, $1.1): 
tobacco rate $1.35; (3) processing baris 
(with non-standard arrangements), bu'‘|\ 
ings and contents other than toba 
$2.15; tobacco term rate $2.10; (4) ki 
buildings and contents other than {o 
bacco, annual rate $1.25; tobacco tert 
rate $1.10. 

From these basic rates the following 
deductions are allowable: (1) On build- 
ings other than kilns, with contents, 10 
cents if lightning rods are present, 10 
cents if there is no stabling in the 
building (formerly it was also required 
that there be a concrete floor and no 
basement); (2) On kilns, with contents, 
10 cents if the building is equipped with 
permanent roof vents; (3) buildings only, 
10 cents if a rebuilding clause is in- 
cluded. An addition of 25 cents is added 
to the basic rate where barns are less 
than 80 feet from any building using 
artificial heat for processing purposes, 
or where kilns are less than forty feet 
from any similar building. In each case 
the final rate is subject to a 10% general 
reduction. 

The most important change brought 
about by the new arrangement is that 
tobacco may be covered on a blanket 
basis while in any building on the farm 
which is listed in the blanket clause. 
Other changes reduce the detachment 
requirement on barns from 100 feet to 
80 feet, raise the term rate on tobacco 
in kilns and alter or add certain deduc- 
tions. The blanket form also contains 
a distribution clause whereby “in the 
event of fire this insurance shall be held 
over to cover and attach in the several 
buildings at the above location in the 
proportion that the value in each shall 
bear to the value in all at the time of 
such fire.’ The usual value reporting 
clause and premium adjustment clause 
are also contained in the blanket form. 
Blanket coverage is available for tobacco 
only and while in listed buildings only. 
Fire Insurance on the buildings them- 
selves must still be written on a specific 
basis for each building insured. 


Hail Changes in Canada 


Any hail insurance policy in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta hereafter may contain a 
partial payment of loss clause to the 
effect that the insurer shall pay only an 
agreed portion of any loss which may 
be sustained, or the amount of the loss 
after deduction of a sum specified in the 
policy, in either case not exceeding the 
amount of the insurance, in which cas¢ 
there shall be printed or stamped on the 
face of the policy in conspicuous type 
in red ink the words “This policy com- 
tains a partial payment of loss claus: 

Such is one of the number of chanses 
now in effect under the amended Alberta 
hail insurance act and which is repor'e’ 
upon fully by G. D, Finlayson, Domin’ 
Superintendent of Insurance, in his blu 
book, which has just been issued. 








HONOR MRS. JENNIE M. HAL'. 

In honor of her completion of twe:\y- 
five years in insurance, Mrs. Jennie -'. 
Hall, local agent of Rochester, M': 
was given a dinner at the Roch: 
Country Club by a group of field 
whose companies she represents. Att: 
ing were Leonard Moeller, St. 1° 
Mercury; J. Harry Lewis, St. Paul _! 
& Marine; John McHale, New >"! 
Underwriters; William Unger, Roy! 
Roy Curwen, Liverpool & Londor 
Globe ; Elwood Harper, Northern As 
ance; D. J. Roell, Philadelphia Fir 
Marine, antl Harry Forray, Fire A 
ciation. Mrs. Halil was presented \ 
a Brazilian onyx clock. 
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Matasion fone willed 


As our armed forces smash against the As to its own participation, The Home 
Fortress of Europe, the least we can do is Insurance Company is glad to say that — 


to give them our fullest measure of support 
All new gross premiums collected 


by The Home for the balance of 1943 
are being invested in War Bonds— 
OVER and ABOVE its normal gov- 


39 
ernment bond purchases. 


by providing funds to pay for the planes, 


guns, tanks they need. 


Remember, this is the Invasion you and 
all other Americans have been hoping for 
and asking for. But Invasion requires a 


lot of money. And now in this month of 


using September our Government is faced with sx H E H OM E ww 
0SeS, ‘ ; aoe 

feet the colossal task of borrowing 15 billion 

case 

neral dollars in the 3rd War Loan. As individuals Sredureance Company 
ght all of us must invest to the limit — all we NEW YORK 

jose can spare will not be enough. FIRE % AUTOMOBILE % MARINE INSURANCE 
ause. 
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Agents Have $257,460 
For Public Relations 


85% OF MINIMUM GOAL PASSED 





Forty-One States Have Cox *:ibuted, 
With 18 in Excess of Quota; Mes- 
sage From President North 





The National Association of Insurance 


\gents yesterday announced that 85% 
of the $300,000 minimum goal in the 
public relations program has already 


been passed. This achievement, in terms 
of actual figures, means that National 
Association headquarters has received 
$257,460 in pledges, of which more than 
50% is in cash. 

Forty-one states have reported their 
progress in fund raising. Of these Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Maryland, Washington, 
Kentucky, Connecticut, Wyoming, South 
Carolina, Florida, Arizona, Oregon, Ok- 
lahoma, Utah, Iowa, North Carolina, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Hawaii, in the order named, have over- 
subscribed their respective quotas. Many 
of these states are now launching drives 
to make their memberships 100% con- 
tributing. Twenty-two other states are 
annroaching their goals. If all states 
now under 100% later report themselves 
over the top, the total fund for the 
National Association’s public relations 
program will ‘approximate $360,000. The 
smallest individual subscription received 
to date is 75 cents and the largest nearly 
$2,000. 

President North Comments 

Commenting on the public relations 
campaign, President David A. North, 
New Haven, Conn., sent the following 


message to the National Association 
membership: 

“The record which states and _ local 
units have been building up through 


these summer months in bringing our 
public relations fund to its present total 
has astonished nearly everyone who has 
followed the story of this great move- 
ment. I say, ‘nearly everyone,’ because 
those of us who were at Tulsa when this 
project was first launched and who 
shared the enthusiasm of that historic 
meeting knew full well that, once the 
full implications of the public relations 
program were understood and appre- 
ciated, the money would quickly be 
raised. 

“Those expectations are now rapidly 


being justified. Under the continuing 
momentum of the current drive, our 
minimum quota will be reached and 


passed by the time of our annual meet- 
ing. Yet, the real success of this public 
relations effort is measured in individual 
participation, rather than in mere dol- 
lars of subscriptions. To achieve final 
and complete success, every state, every 
community, every individual member 
must have a part in it, and to that end, 
our final efforts must be directed with 
undiminishing force.” 

LEVY WITH GOLUB AGENCY 

Benjamin Levy has become associated 
with the Joseph Golub & Son Agency 
at 123 William Street, New York City, 
as manager of the office. He has had 
more than a quarter century of insur- 
ance experience as broker and agent. 
The Joseph Golub agency was estab- 
lished in 1905 as agent for fire and ma- 
rine companies. Offices are maintained 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 


ST. PAUL AGENTS ELECT 


Leroy D. Engberg, a past president 
of the Minnesota Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has been elected president 
of the Insurance Exchange of St. Paul. 
J. Vick Merrill, of the Clapp-Thomssen- 
Merrill agency, was named vice presi- 
dent. H. S. Matteson was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Members of the exec- 
utive committee are Karl Klein, of W. 
A. Lang, Ine.; Jule M. Hannaford, Jr., 
of Hannaford-O’Brien agency, and John 
A. Downey of the John A. Downey 
agency. 





NAIW NAMES NEW CHAIRMEN 


Clara A. MacCubbin, chairman of the 
organization committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Women as well 
as its first vice president, announces ap- 
pointment of the following state chair- 
men: Towa, Mrs. Dorothy Rank, Sioux 
City; South Dakota, Jeannette Ibach, 
Sioux Falls; Minnesota, Alfhild Sterner, 
Minneapolis; Michigan. E'len Waarala, 


Ironwood. Lucille McDermott, Milwau- 
kee, is national chairman in this dis- 
trict. 


Minnesota Delegates 
To NAIA Convention 


Minnesota will send a good-sized dele- 
gation to the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at Pittsburgh in October. Rep- 
resenting the state association will be 
Howard Williams, chairman; Armand 
Harris, president: R. A. Thompson, im- 
mediate past president; Charles F. Lis- 
comb, national director; Frank S. Pres- 
ton, secretary-treasurer, and Guy Rolien, 
chairman of the rural agents committee 
of the national association. The Minne- 
apolis Underwriters Association will 
send President George A. Thompson and 
Manager George Blomgren. The Insur- 
ance Exchange of St. Paul is expected 
to send two delegates. Another Minne- 
sota representative will be Tom Linnell, 
grand supervisor of Blue Goose. 





Sales Letter Portfolio 
To Contest Participants 


A portfolio of sales letters embodying 
the best points of letters submitted in a 
nation-wide agency sales letter contest 
conducted earlier this year, has been re- 
leased by the Millers National and 
Illinois Fire. It is being presented to 
agents who participated in the contest, 
to agents of both companies, and is be- 
ing offered through its advertising to 
all agents who are interested in new let- 
ter ideas. It was pointed out that the 
contest and this subsequent portfolio are 
intended to be a contribution to the in- 
surance business as a whole. 

In announcing the new portfolio the 
importance of sales letters during war 
time was cited and good sales letters 
were referred to as definite aids in 
maintaining sales despite restricted per- 
eonal calls. 





Members of Pittsburgh Committees 


Arranging for NAIA Convention 


The roster of Pittsburgh committee 
chairmen and the membership of the com- 
mittees which, on behalf of the host asso- 
ciation, will handle details of seeing that 
the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents runs smooth- 
ly, October 10-13, at the ‘Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, is as follows: 

General chairman—Clarence H.‘ Alexan- 
der, McCandless, Collingwood & Alexan- 
der; vice president of the Pittsburgh As- 
sociation, director of Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation, director of the Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh. 


Honorary Reception 


committee—John’ ‘iB, 
Ladley, chairman, W. L. Ladley Sons, presi- 
dent of Pittsburgh Association; Edward M. 
Aiken, Provident Mutual Life, president of 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Association; 
Charles H. Bokman, New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty, president of Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania; James H. Foster, Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups, president of Smoke & Cinder 
Club of Western Pennsylvania; Thomas 
Lowry, W. J. Tener & Company, vice presi- 
dent of Insurance Club of Pittsburgh; Ella 
R. Minnis, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, president of Insurance Women of Pitts- 
burgh; J. F. Morgan, Lewistown Insurance & 
Realty Company, president of Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents; Paul J. 
Mullen, Phoenix of London Group, president 
of Fieldmen’s Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania; Harold P. Schewe, Massachusetts 
Indemnity, president of Pittsburgh Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters; Frank F 
Stigger, Maryland Casualty, president of 
Pittsburgh Casualty Claims Association; Ed- 
ward D. Sweet, Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance, president of Surety Association of 
Pittsburgh; C. H, Whelan, Ocean Accident 
& Guarantee, president of Casualty Insurance 
Association of Pittsburgh. 


Honorary _ reception 


Reception 


Reception committee—Charles C, Kohne, chair- 
man, John C, Kohne & Company, past president 
of Pittsburgh Association; Dewey Clark, Frank 
T. Lauinger Co.. director of Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation; Albert C, Darragh, past president of 
Pittsburgh Association; Frank P. Fletcher, 
Pennsvlvania Underwriters Association, director 
of Pittsburgh Association; H. P. Lichtenthaler. 
Freehold Real Estate Co., past president of 
Pittsburgh Association; H. E, McKelvey, Ed- 


wards, George & Co, past president of Pitts- 
burgh Association; Andrew Pardew, Wm. 
W. Flanegin & Co., past president and director 
of Pittsburgh Association; Charles A. Reid, 
Wallace M. Reid & Co., past president and 
director of Pittsburgh Association; W. Ray 
Thomas, Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., executive 
committeeman of National Association, director 
of Pittsburgh Association; George A. Uhlinger, 
Uhlinger Realty Co., director of Pittsburgh 
Association, ‘ 


Dinner 


Dinner committee—J. J. O’Donnell, chairman, 
Lon C, Jeffrey Company, past president of In- 
surance Club of Pittsburgh; Henry S. Bepler, 
H. S. Bepler General Agency; George Davidson; 
E. Walter Geisler, Dorwin Donnelly, Inc.; Ed- 
ward A, Havey; Thomas E. Hopkins, Hopkins 
Insurance Agency; Merle D. Jordan, Thomson 
& Sproull; Albert E. McCloskey, A. E. Mc- 
Closkey & Son; Paul C. McKnight, P. C. Mc- 
Knight Co.; Edward O’Neil IT, Avey & Irish 
Insurance Agency; Raymond A, Tucker, Tucker 
& Johnston, 


Hotel 


Hotel committee—H. W. Schmidt, chairman, 
H. W. Schmidt Co., director of Pittsburgh As- 
sociation, president of Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh; Charles F. Flaherty, Tener-Lowry Co.; 
Homer R. Greene, Allegheny Real Estate Co.; 
George B. Haudenshield, Haudenshield Realty 
So Lon C, Jeffrey, Lon C. Jeffrey Co.; W. J. 

ellar. 


Convention 
Pittsburgh convention committees—Hugh A. 
Murphy, Murphy Bros, Realty; Wallace M. 


Reid, Wallace M. Reid & Co.; Patrick R. 
Spine; H. Donald Walley, A. D. Wilson Co.; 
W. J. Zwinggi, Logue Bros. & Co. 


Monitor 

Monitor committee—E. W. Murphy, chair- 
man; David H. Blayney, Clarence V. Watkins 
& Co.; Ellis R. Boyd, Regal Co; Walter B. 
Felter; James L. Frew, Hoover & Diggs Co.; 
George H. Hacke, W. B. Dawson Co.; Earl 
R. Hess. E. A, Hess Co.: Sidney P. Heymann: 
Walter S. King, A. E. McCloskey & Son; Fred 
G. Schaefer; Frank W. Wentworth. 

Registration 

Registration committee—Bessie M. Snyder, 
chairman, secretary-treasurer of Pittsburgh As- 
sociation; A. Blumenthal, Benswanger, Hast & 
Herzog; Lloyd E, Dickey; Joseph P. Grubbs, 
©. S. Grubbs & Sons; C. M. Harnies, Harnies 
& Salsbury; William Johnson, Edward G. Lang 
Co.; Kenneth D. Jones, Tones & McClure; C. 
L. Richey, Henry G. White Agency; E. W. 
Rudert; Willard I, Vickerman, Suburban Real- 
ty Co.; J. R. Willison, Wilkinsburg Real Es- 


tate & Insurance Agency. 
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WASHINGTON AGENTS MEE7 





Peters Elected President of State Asso- 
ciation; New N. Y. Fire Policy 
Approved and Adoption Sought 

A. J. Peters of Issaquah, Wash., was ¥ 
elected president of the Washington As 
sociation of Insurance Agents’ at tlic 
annual meeting. He succeeds Charles P. 
Carroll of Spokane. V. R. Lee of Che 
halis, a veteran member of the execu 
tive committee, was elected chairman of 
that committee, which places him in line 
for the presidency next year. Alfred W. 
White, Seattle, has been retained as 
state national director. H. Lase, 
Aberdeen, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer and Irwin Mesher reelected secre 
tary. 

The association’s constitution and by- 
laws were amended, providing 
company representation to qualify for 
membership, separating the offices of 
chairman of the executive committee and 
state national director (this office in thie 
past has been occupied by the same 
agent) and broadening the duties of 
the regional vice presidents. 

Following a comprehensive review of 
the N. Y. standard fire policy by Leon 
G. Greene, president of the Spokane In 
surance Association, a motion was 
adopted instructing the officers to take 
necessary steps to bring about adontion 
of the new form in State of Washing 
ton. 

It was reported that the Washington 
Association had to date secured total 
pledges of $9,845 to the National Associa- 
tion’s public relations fund, far surpass- 
ing the quota allotted to the state o! 


$5,600. ‘ 
Union County Agents Reelect 
Frankenbach as President 


stock 





(N. J.) Agents Association last week at 
Echo Lake Country Club, Westfield, » 
T., was well attended by more than 0) 
Charles Frankenbach was re-elect 
president and his agency partner, !)0 
Pearsall, was toastmaster. The eve: 
was enlivened by a speaking provrai! 
which included State Senator Herbert ' 
Pascoe of Union County, Assembl\ 
Thomas Muir of Plainfield, and Wi!) 
D. O’Gorman of O’Gorman & You 
Inc., Newark, president of the 
Tersey Agents Association. Also on ! 
was William F. O’Brien of Passaic, 
tor, the New Jersey Agent. 


BROKER’S LICENSE REVOKE °’ 

Acting Superintendent of Insu 
Thomas J. Cullen has revoked the li 
issued to Edwin H. Seaman of 99 
rick Road, Bellmore, L. I., and for 
at 116 John Street, New York City 
Seaman was a licensed insurance }: 
and was charged with incompetenc\ 
untrustworthiness within contemp! 
of the insurance law. 


JOINS CANADIAN INLAND As 
W. H. Cannon has become ass! 
to Wilson F. McLean, Dominion _ 
ager of the Canadian Inland U: 
writers Association. Mr. Cannon, 
was Ontario special agent for, the 
tral Manufacturers Mutual, resigned 
post to accept the new position. 
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“JIM, ITS LIKE MAHOMET 
AND THE MOUNTAIN ... 





“MY clients look to me to 
handle a// their insurance needs. I look 
to the North America Service Office in 
my territory to serve me in the same way. 
And it does—directly or through a Field- 
man—whether my problems concern 
Fire, Marine, Automobile or Casualty 
covers. 

‘This service helps me to ‘sell’ not only 
the advantages of dealing with one Agent, 


If I can’t get to a 


y. j Mi, 


but also of insuring in one group of Com- 
panies handling all types of risks. Be- 
lieve me, Jim, it does a swell sales job!’ 


* & @ 


North America’s 32 Service Offices in 
United States and Canada are geared to 
give North America Agents and Brokers 
personalized ‘‘head office’’ service in the 
field. Isn’t this the kind of help you need? 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 


ats Fieldman comes to me. 


North America Service Office 


J? 











FOUNDED 1792 


BUY WAR BONDS 


x 
AND PROTECT 
WHAT YOU HAVE 
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Nation-wide Aviation Experience 


For Hull Risks Years 1938-1942 


3ureau of the New York 
Insurance Department has issued schedules 
reflecting the 1938-1942 nation-wide avia- 
tion insurance experience by classes and 
by lines as filed with the Department by 
its statistical agency, the Board of Avia- 
tion Underwriters. These results are on 
a policy year basis. For years prior to 
1942 the written premiums are substan- 
tially equal to the earned premiums. The 
written premiums for the incomplete pol- 
icy year 1942 are subject to adjustment 


The Rating 


to an earned basis in order to be related 
pronerly to incurred losses. 

The table which follows deals with avia- 
tion hull risks only. The five groups con- 
tributing to the underwriting experience 
include Aero Insurance Underwriters, As- 
sociated Aviation Underwriters, United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Mutual Air- 
craft Conference and the Employers Group. 
Statistics on aviation lines written by lia- 
bility companies appear in the casualty sec- 
tion of this issue, Following is the 
hull table: 


TOTAL HULL RISKS 


Policy Year Experience to December 31, 1942 
Direct Business Only, Nation-wide 





Incurred Losses 





Policy Net Premiums Including Allocated Loss 
Year Written Claim Expense Ratio 
Scheduled Air Lines: 
RBS ha es ara sare ae $508,193 $324,017 63.8 
BON ys oo oak eee ch ie ie cencieis 1,021,984 204,495 20.0 
oe a EE ae eee PU 1,174,535 525,581 44.7 
SR Peeeraeite ape nsue eles one 1,344,255 486,714 36.2 
ee Suro en wie eyo eG fon 606,037 153,770 25.4 
RR etd Cera argh. © $4,655,004 $1,694,577 36.4 
Industrial Aid Risks: 
IER Se Pare a Eanes eek $179,520 $31,266 17.4 
TREE. uh ewatasecinea susie eeien an 164,271 98,607 60.0 
o_O or ee rea ee 162,777 17,766 29.3 
oS eA ee We rk 267,477 79,479 29.7 
PPE pcb oueseek eooos eee 181,910 28,496 15.7 
a en $055,955 $285,614 20.9 
lying Services: 
Ee a<aieheokasacee veer beers $178,554 $85,233 47.7 
DAE: viaciecema Chindp Geen enn 247,853 135,313 54.6 
SP) van bvasawhwukeee see eeeeer 795,486 661,396 83.1 
DEE. 05 ds Sa tena eeehuore en 1,307,106 862,146 66.0 
TPES 5xASR Saeco CbeGeueonaas 572,822 46.6 
S. $2,316,910 61.6 
Manufacturers: 
MRR: Shuse stun netececteondiess $70,919 $782,453 111.6 
Se EE ee eee 863,827 643,577 74.5 
OEE, £60 6er.dete. nieces snnanween 2,068,835 1,172,711 56.7 
Pe 4 scegwaubeepestoerasa bye 3,018,236 1,201,479 39.8 
BRS. ciwicewsnsdesnrsdeCensra 1,082,963 251,092 23:2 
Fotal......... $7,734,780 $4,051,312 52.4 
Private Pleasure Risks 
Se. v.cetveasyousnwseceewawass $266,313 $55,523 20.8 
(i CT OTTER ee 234,652 90,946 38.8 
DE cdosuentsihaaa sea senese ree 103,679 245,483 60.8 
1941 609,983 426,511 69.9 
BRE ccavacubass st idsuanteveve 427,576 248,731 58.2 
TONAL. os cess cvevns $1,942,203 $1,067,194 54.9 
Civil Air Patrol 
TE vv caneenerseshseer hides $414,979 $292,197 70.4 
\ll Combined: 
BEM. norcinsesdecnanssetsndoeu $1,833,499 $1,278,492 69.7 
1939 55 SK a aed Sele a «SI wR 2,532,587 1,172,938 16.3 
Sy eee 4,605,312 2,652,937 57.6 
(SP ere ere ee 6,547,057 3,056,329 16.7 
PES ib c6 ied eed e EEE ODENSE A EO 3,942,965 1,547,108 39.2 
Total . $19,461,420 49.9 


Insurance Society Courses 


Will Begin Next Week 


The fall semester of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York school for insurance 
hegins next week. At that time, many of 
its courses will meet for their first ses- 
sion. Registration commenced officially 
the day after Labor Day and is currently 
For a number of reasons 
the opening date of some courses has 
been postponed. Registrations for these 
courses will be accepted, however, at this 
time, and registered students will be ad 
of the date of the first meeting of 


in progress. 


vised 


the class by mail. 





$9,707,804 


Registrations received thus far indi- 
cate that the percentage of women stu- 
dents will be high, in comparison with 
pre-war days when the student body was 
almost exclusively masculine. A more 
than usual interest in ocean marine de- 
veloped last year. That interest seems 
to be sustained this vear also. 

Folders describing the courses offered 
may be obtained at the office of the so- 
ciety on the fourteenth floor of 107 Wil- 
liam Street. Companies, agents or brok- 
ers wishing these in quantity for distri- 
bution among their employes may ob- 
tain them by communicating with the 
society. 


ACOUNTANTS MEET OCTOBER 7-8 





Annual Gathering of Association at Hotel 
Astor in New York; Cullen and 
Riordan Outside Speakers 

The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion, which will hold its annual meeting 
on October 7-8 at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City, has chosen “Simplicity 
and Accuracy” as the theme for the 
meeting. Many speakers are listed, most 
of them members of the association. 
Two outside speakers are Acting Insur- 
ance Superintendent Cullen of New York 
and W. A. Riordan, assistant general 
manager of the Automobile in New York 
City and president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. He will speak on 
the work of the society. 

E. S. Stryker, vice president of Fire- 
men’s, is association president, and J. A. 
McKew, manager general accounting de- 
partment, Aetna Life group, is chairman 
of the program committee. Besides Mr. 
Riordan and Mr. Cullen the program will 
include the following speakers: 

“Facultative Reinsurance Systems,” A. 
G. Machold. 

“Personnel Policies,” 
National of Hartford. 

“Branch Office and Agency Account- 
ing,” L. J. Tillman, U. S. manager, Cen- 
tury. 

“The Daily Report and Procedures in 
Connection With It,” E. G. Crapser, sec- 
retary, Meserole group. 

“What We Can Learn from Casualty 
Insurance Accounting,” E. P. Smith, Nor- 
wich Union. 

“The Contingent Statement,” G. D. 
Hafely, Globe & Rutgers. 

“Recommendations for Reduction, Sim- 
plifying and Securing Accuracy of Rec- 
ords and Reports,” W. E. Lister, Home. 

“Analysis of the New Tax Laws,” 
Malcolm Johnson of Miller & Chevalier, 
tax accountants. 

“The Accountant’s Responsibility for 
Reports to Management,” M. M. Hart, 
vice president, Resolute Fire. 

“Destruction Program for Office Rec- 
ords,” F. R. Scott, New York Under- 
writers. 

“Ixtremes in Annual Statements — 
Recommendations for Improvement,” J. 
W. Dillon, vice president of Buffalo. 

“Aviation Insurance,” A. J. Smith, 
United States Aviation Underwriters. 

“What Lies Ahead for the Insurance 
Business,” J. TF. Hickey, International 
Business Machines. 

“The Insurance Accountant and His 
\ssociation,” A. N. Butler, vice presi- 
dent, Corroon & Reynolds. 


R. E. Howell, 


Tuerk Illinois Supervisor 
For the Millers National 


Henry F. Tuerk, superintendent of 
agents, takes over supervision of the 
Illinois field for both the Millers Na- 
tional and Illinois Fire and will be as- 
sisted by Eugene E. Wild, who has been 
appointed Illinois special agent. Mr. 
Tuerk was secretary of the Illinois Fire 
and its executive head prior to the pur- 
chase of that company by the Millers 
National in 1939. He is a seasoned un- 
derwriter with over forty years of serv- 
ice with the Illinois. Mr. Wild has been 
connected with the Illinois for twenty- 
one years and has been contact man in 
the Peoria office for many years. 

The companies’ St. Charles office has 
been transferred to 323 Alliance Life 
Building, Peoria, quarters occupied by 
Illinois Fire for many years before 1939 
as the home office and since as a local 


service office under Mr. Tuerk’s man- 
agement. 
This recent field reorganization fills 


the vacancy created by John T. Harding, 
formerly state agent, who became sec- 
ond vice president of the Standard of 
New Jersey September 1. 





WALTER S. HALL DIES AT 61 

Walter S. Hall, president of the Hall 
Realty Co., with offices at West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., died Au- 
vust 30 at the age of 61. He had been 
in insurance and real estate for thirty 
years. 
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SECURITY GROUP CAMPAIGNS 





Jewelry and Fur and Automobile Cover- 
ages Featured During Remainder of 
the Year 

In the next few days the Security In- 
surance Group of New Haven is makine 
available to its agents new sales promo- 
tion campaigns on jewelry and furs in 
surance, and on automobile bodily injury 
and property damage insurance. 


“These next three months,” the Secur 
ity states, “the sales of furs will be by 
far the greatest in all time—and jewelry 
will be no sales slacker before Christmas. 
There are thousands of people who own 
fine furs, jewelry and watches who liter- 
ally can’t find things to spend their 
money on. Isn’t it logical that they'll 
listen sympathetically to your idea to 
buy protection for their valuables? So 
now is the time, if ever there will be 
one, for you to tell people—more people 
than you ever told before—about per- 
sonal furs insurance and jewelry insur- 
ance.” 

The campaign on these lines includes 
an illustrated two-color poster, an at- 
tractive newspaper advertisement and a 
blotter both of which are illustrated with 
an original cartoon, and folders on jew 
elry insurance and personal furs instfr- 
anance. 

The portion of the monthly release 
that deals with the automobile casualty 
lines points out that millions more people 
can now afford automobile insurance. 
‘It’s true that there are fewer acci- 
dents today,” the company states, “peo- 
nle drive less and there’s less exposure. 
That’s taken care of by the much lower 
rates. But the averages don’t help the 
individual. In cities where there used 
to be 500 serious accidents a year, there 
may be only 300 this year—but it’s just 
as expensive for those 300.” ‘ 

For agents in states with financial re 
snonsibility laws a folder is offered on 
that subject. All Connecticut Indemnity 
agents are offered a two-color blotte 
captioned “You Can’t Pay Off in Aver- 
ages” illustrated with an amusing cal 
toon. 





General Agents’ Committees 
S. Lewis Johnson, president of ti° 
American Association of Insurance Gen 
eral Agents, announces the following 
committee and individual appointments 

Membership committee—Fred R. 140 
agan, chairman, Denver, Colo.; Hug! ! 
Dick, Charlotte, N. C.; Robert W. 5° 
der, Louisville, Ky. 

Conference committee — Georgt 
Edmondson, chairman, Tampa; Lane 
don C. Quin, Atlanta; Aubrey A. Sac! 
Seattle. - 

General welfare committee—Stuart |) 
Scruggs, chairman, Dallas; Lewis, ! 
Palmer, Topeka; William W. Leis” 
Little Rock. 

National , councillor—J. K. Sheph 
Little Rock. ' 

Business development — Bernard’. 
Carter, Richmond. 
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Helping 
you bring new 
forms of coverage 
to the attention of 
insurance buyers is one 
of the important purposes 
of Aetna nation-wide adver- 
tising. This advertisement ap- 
pears—in color—in the September 
20th issue of Time—the weekly news 
magazine—reaching over 1,000,000 read- 


ers. The Aetna Fire Group, W. Ross McCain, 


President. 



























°° Janet. was that you who just took my wallet ?°° 


Is this a case of holdup, robbery, 
burglary, larcency, theft or just 
mysterious disappearance ? 


The technical name of the crime no 
longer matters under our new Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft Insurance 
Policy. If you are dishonestly deprived 
of your property, you are reimbursed 
for the loss. And ‘‘property”’ includes 
everything from canned goods to cur- 
rency, from pots and pans to paint- 
ings. More good news: you get more 
protection at no higher cost. 


e e e 
Another important point in these 


days of delayed deliveries is that you 
can have a policy put into effect zmme- 


= the Aina Jive 


diately. That is because the Aetna Fire 
Group sells only through reliable 
local agent and brokers—men whom 
you can reach at a moment’s notice— 
who can give you expert face-to-face 
advice—who can tell you just what to 
do in event of loss. 


Remember, too, that when your in- 
surance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Fire Group, it is backed by both 
a paid-in-capital and surplus. You 
are never liable for assessment. 


Don’t Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Cf. : 
Since 1579 through conflagra 


tions, wars and 
financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 


WARS CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 
1846 1835—New York City 1819 
Mexican | 1845—New York City 
1837 
Wer 1851—San Francisco 
= 1866—Portland, Me. 1843 


War 1871 —Chicago 1857 
1898 1872 —Boston 
Spanish- | 1877 —St. John, N. B. 1873 


American | 1889—Seattle; Spokane 


1893 
War | 1901 —Jacksonville, Fla. 

1917 | 1904—Baltimore 1907 
Wane | 10nt~ Gen eee 

War I —voan Francisco 1921 


1941 1908—Chelsea 
World 1914—Salem 1929 
War 2 1941 —Fall River 




















Aetna Insurance Co. * ihe Wortd Fire & Marine Insurance Co. * The Century Indemnity Co. * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. * Standard Insurance Co of N.Y. * Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N.Y 
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Brand Sp aks on Currency Stabilization 


(Continued from Page 1) 


exist to allow free interchange ot 


ods 

“The first condition is that the world 
ist be really at peace and that confi- 
in the long term outlook should be 
stored. Political insecurity undermines 
onfidence and subjects enterprise to 
which are incalculable and beyond 


risks 


the capacity of any but governments to 


ca4r 

“The second condition is that something 
like internal stability, whether of pro- 
duction, employment, prices, relation be- 
tween supply and demand, and other eco- 
omic conditions shall be maintained in 


the vreat industrial and trading countries 


( 
because of its over- 


ind particularly, 
strength, in the 


economic 
United States 

“The third and of course very closely 
related to the second is that stability of 
xchanges among these nations, in other 
vords equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
‘enis as a whole, including loans, shall 
also be maintained. 

Internal Stability Es<entia! 

“That comparative stability should be 
aintained internally in each country, and 
evere inflation or deflation avoided, is 
e most fundamental need of all. Owing 
to the preponderant influence of your great 
country on the rest of the world, this is 
iiore important here than anywhere else 
ind can only be secured by the wise con- 
events by the Government, by the 
banking evstem and by industry. 

No international monetary schemes can 
he suecessful, except as a part of a much 


, 
trol ot 


larger policy designed as a whole to secure 
normal stability in the most important 
ecuntries. For since they aim by means 
of stabilizing exchanges in relation to 
me another in binding nations together, 
just as the gold standard did, so the eco- 
nomic Changes in one nation will be trans- 


itted to all the rest, and particularly 
since yer are so much the most powerful 

tion cccnomically your ups and downs 

Il affect us all. 

“Therefore we are deeply concerned both 

th your stability and your prosperity.” 

Mr. Brand made it clear that his re- 
marks on plans for external money ar- 
rangements were purely his own views as 
officially he has had no concern with them. 
Following are further extracts from Mr. 
Brand’s highly interesting address: 

ew Countries Will Have Reserves 

“Even supposing the first wholly abnor- 
mal post-war period is safely past, we 
shall face a world in which few countries 
have many or any liquid reserves repre- 
senting an internationally acceptable means 
payment, With its immense goid stock 
and strong creditor position the United 
will of course represent the one 
cormtry of impregnable liquidity. There 
vill be, no doubt, other creditor countries 
l There will be others which produce 
cold end which will have, therefore, to 
that extent an acceptable international 
means of payment, so long as the U. S. 
Treasury continues to buy gold at a fixed 
price, There may be others, such as some 
cevpied countries, which will also have 
retained reserves cf gold or dollars. But, 
speaking generally, the great bulk of coun- 
including the United Kingdom, will 
have quite insufficient international re- 
serves for any freedom of action. 

“How then is prosperous international 
trade to develop? How are we to get 
that expanding world economy, that full 
employment on which all public men and 
economists rightly lay such stress? 

“A truly flourishing international trade 
requires stable exchanges; stable ex- 
changes require that each nation shall have 
uincient liquid reserves to protect its 
;osition through seasonal or cyclical fluc- 
tuaticns. Moreover, international trade 

il flourish best under conditions of free- 
dom and non-discrimination. Every one 
vzrees that multilateral trade is immensely 
to be preferred to bilateral clearing ar- 
rangements, bilateral compensation, mul- 
tiple currency devices, blocked accounts 
and so on 

“T take it, therefore, that all the differ- 
ent plans put forward for an international 
for stabilization have as 


( 


tries 


clearing union or 


iheir first and primary aim to provide all 


the natiors, members of such schemes, 
with liquid reserves, ie., with sufficient 


international purchasing power. 
World Activity Needed 

“We ail talk of an expanding economy, 
of full employment and so forth. But 
low de we secure them? Suppose that 
a highly developed country, aiming at these 
desirable ends, were to maintain a high 
level of activity within its own borders. 
Its imports. as all experience shows, would 
as a direct consequence greatly increase 
to the benefit, of course, of the exporting 
countries. But unless the rest of the world 
were to achieve a similar state of activity 
and to buy the importing country’s exports 
to un equivalent degree, the result would 
be that it would face a deficit. 

“Expansionist countries must be able to 
rely on some international system of cred- 
it which will allow also of expansicn in 
other countries so that the increase in their 
imports irom the world will be quickly 
baianced by the increase of their exports 
to the world, and so that meanwhile they 
will pocsess liquid reserves with which 
their imports can be for the time being 
financed 

“This is, presumably, the main object 
which the British, American and Canadian 
schemes all have in mind. The provision 
of liquid reserves for all member countries 
will enable them at least to start off with 
some corfidence. What happens in the 
jonger run depends on the capacity of each 
member country to conduct its affairs with 
prudence and also with an eye to its du- 
ties as a good neighbor. For it must be 
recognized that these plans only provide 
a starting point. If nothing like equilibri- 
um. between countries can be achieved, and 
if, even after taking into account inter- 
national lending, some countries remain 
permanently in debit and others similarly, 
of course, permanently in credit, then there 
is n> reason why the creditor country or 
counirics should not absorb all the inter- 
national reserves provided by these plans. 

Outline of British Plan 

“The Jiritish plan proposes much larger 
and more generous international reserves 
than do the other two. It proposes the 
creation of an international currency to 
be called bancor and for quotas of bancor 
to be distributed to each member nation 
by the union, Thus by this means what 
are called impersonal and anonymous cred- 
its are provided. There is, therefore, no 
iinmediate new indebtedness as between 
one member state and another, only po- 
tential indebtedness. And indeed mem- 
ber countries are never indebted as between 
one another, but are in debit or in credit 
to the clearing union as a whole. In other 
words, all debits and credits are pooled. 

“I believe myself, if we are to have, as 
we all wish to have, multilateral trade, this 
pooling principle is fundamental. It rests 
on the assumption that equilibrium, and 
not simply current account equilibrium, 
but equilibrium as a whole, including in- 
ternational lending, is the target, and that 
for one country to have year in and year 
ou’ a net surplus on its international trans- 
actions as a whole to obtain payment for 
which it 1eels bound to press for the per- 
manent transfer to it of other countries’ 
liquid international reserves, is as unde- 
sirable as it is for another country to 
have a peimanent deficit; in fact, that the 
deficit is merely the shadow of the surplus 
end vice versa. 

“Under the pooling principle it would 
be immaterial with which country another 
country traded. If one’s exports, whether 
of goods, services or capital, with all the 
world baianced one’s purchases, one would 
have accomplished one’s duty. If, on 
the other hand, a country either ran ex- 
travagantly into an unnecessary debit 
which it had no means of ever meeting 
or meeting only by severe methods of re- 
striction, or, to take the opposite case, if 
a country sold far more to the world than 
it bought from the world and insisted on 
payment by means of forcing restriction 
and deflation on others, then both would 
be acting in an anti-social manner. 

“Thus to provide countries with liquid 
international reserves is only half the bat- 





tle. It is necessary that both surplus 
countries and deficit countries should, so 
to speak, observe the rules of the game 
and keep within bounds both on the credit 
and dekit sides, This of course is far 
easier said than done. But these plans 
do not create or add to the difficulties of 
this problem. It will exist in any case 
and must face us whatever we do. 
Answers U. S. Criticisms 

“The British plan, being more generous 
in the provision of the means of inter- 
national payment, has aroused the criti- 
cism that it will impose an undue burden 
on a creditor country, of which the United 
States is, of course, likely to be much the 
largest, Ly enabling debtor countries in 
effect to draw upon it too largely. It is 
arguefl that the possession of these re- 
serves by the debtor ‘countries might tend 
towards the United States surplus on its 
balance of payments becoming too great 
aud that the country would end up not 
only with too great stocks of gold but 
too great reserves of the new international 
currency also. 

“But of course there is no compulsion 
on the United States or any other cred- 
itor country to have a bigger surplus with 
the British scheme than without it. Its 
surplus depends on its own policy. It is 
true that the international reserves to be 
provided enable the rest of the world to 
buy more American and more other ex- 
ports. But no country need sell unless 
it suits it te ae so. Or, if it does and 
if it finds @ relatively sufficient increase 
in imports too difficult, it can balance 
iis exports by means of long term loans, 
«s England did for so many decades. 

“The difficulties that American critics 
feel arise no doubt largely from the in- 
herent conditions of the American situa- 
tion. The United States is indeed too 
powerful a country economically to be 
always sure even with the best will in 
the wotld of being able to be a good 
neighbor in the sense of being able to pre- 
vent its ups and downs seriously affecting 
sinaller countries. The American national 
income 1s a large percentage in value of 
the income, or production of the whole 
world. The United States is very largely 
self-sufficient. But American industries, 
great and small, find it valuable to ex- 
port on a large scale. 

“On tne other hand, there is no such 
compulsion on the United States as there 
is on the United Kingdom to import very 
largely in order to live. She has in the 
past balanced her position in other ways, 
eg., by travellers’ expenditure, or by 
loans, and ultimately, and despite of other 
methods very advantageously for the whole 
world, by very great purchases of gold. 
Now it is proposed that she should bal- 
ance it also by accepting, to the extent 
that she wishes to have a net surplus, an 
international token currency. But it should 
be held in mind that the amount of that 
surplus and, therefore, the holdings of 
such currency are within her own power 
to determine and can always be disposed 
of by increased imports or loans, or other 
international services, 

oe Foreign Trade 

‘England cannot get the imports she 
needs without exporting ; the United States 
cannot export much more than she im- 
ports in the way of goods or services 
unless she lends on long term credit or 
imports gold, or accepts some other token 
of international indebtedness. If none of 
these ways are acceptable, then exports 
cannot be paid for and must be dimin- 
ished. All attempts to collect what is un- 
collectible will merely bring about general 
restriction and deflation. 

“T should like finally to ask what is the 
alternative to some attempt to arrive at an 
international monetary agreement. There 
have been suggestions that what is called 
a key-country approach would be simple 
and more reasonable. By that, as I un- 
derstand, is meant some stabilization agree- 
mer.t limited perhaps to the dollar and the 
pound sterling. I think that is too narrow 
a concept for present circumstances, though 
it would be better than a mass of purely 
bilateral arrangements, Much more of the 
world is concerned than the sterling area. 
A purely Anglo-American _ stabilization 
would leave out the great continent of 
Europe, which without Russia contains 350 
million people and which has an interna- 





tional trade greater than that of Grea; 
Britain and the United States together. 
That this great continent should be saved 
from the fate which overtook it after th 
last war is perhaps the most important 
aim of post-war statesmanship.” 

ABA Report on International Plans 

Prior to the opening of the American 
Bankers Association convention Monday 
the ABA’s Economic Policy Commission 
issued a preliminary report on “The Place 
of the United States in the Post-War 
Economy,” urging that plans for world 
stabilization be made now. The report 
asserts that the key to post-war econo: 
revival is to be found in the eliminatio; 
of obstacles to initiative and enterpris 
In every country, the report reminds, ar 
groups of able and energetic men and 
women ready to restore the normal ways 
of life, and “what they need is not 
anthropy but opportunity.” 

Currency stabilization is analyzed by 
the report, which appraises the relativ: 
merits of the Keynes and White (Ameri- 
can) plans. In discussing these plans, 
advanced for the establishment of new 
machinery to stabilize world currencies, 
the report observes that there is much 
to be said for utilizing the machinery that 
already exists. : 

“No country can assuredly maintain a 
stable currency,” the report asserts, “tn 
less its internal economy is in order, its 
budget is under control, its price level 
reasonably stable, and its external pay- 
ments and receipts well balanced. A sta- 
ble currency is a logical result of a sound 
economy and cannot exist long in its ab 
sence, 

“Toward this goal the United States 
must lead the way. The first requisite 
for any genuine progress toward _stabil- 
ization is a stable dollar free of all ex- 
change restrictions, a dollar in which the 
world has full confidence. Regardless of 
the standards adopted, or the organiza- 
tion set, some strong currency must in 
fact be the main steadying influence. So 
far as can now be foreseen, the founda- 
tion currency must be the dollar. 

_“The second step should be to estab- 
lish definite rates between the dollar and 
the pound sterling, the two currencies in 
which the major part of world trade has 
been conducted for the past century. Once 
the values of the dollar and the pound 
are determined, others will follow. Each 
country must of necessity work out its 
monetary salvation largely by its own ef- 
forts. ‘In this process the presence of an 
stitution as a mechanism to encourage 
constiltation would be useful, but its func- 
tion as a lender of money can only prop- 
erly begin when a sound economic pro- 
gram has been put into effect.” 


Chief ictemeiiae for 
Marine Office of America 


The Marine Office of America has 
made R. Norton Long chief accountant 
to succeed the late Harold L. Wanze1 
A native of Greenfield, O., Mr. Long re- 
ceived his education in New Jersey and 
in the Midwest, leaving school to enlist 
in the U. S. Tank Corps. Exactly a year 
after the armistice of the first World 
War he joined the accounting depart 
ment of the Marine Office. He 
made statistician in 1930 in whic! 
pacity he has served until his preset 
vancement. 

Mr. Long is married and _ lives 
Avon-by-the-Sea, N. He has a di 
ter and a son who is serving in Che 
Wartare Service of the U. S. Army 








NEW JERSEY SPECIALS MEE? 5 
The New Jersey Special Agents 
ciation held a meeting on Monda 
Bamberger’s Restaurant in Newar! 
which John E. T. McClellan, sui 
tendent of the rating and inspectio: 
partment of the Schedule Rating ‘ 
of New Jersey, spoke on constru 
This was the first in a series of ¢ 
tional lectures to be given by rept 

tatives of the rating office. 


AETNA FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors, of the Aetna Fire of 1! 
ford have declared a dividend of 40 « 
a share, payable October 1 to stock! 
ers of record September 16. 
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ATLANTA AGENTS MEET 


Meriwether Elected President Succeed- 
ing Dunlap; Resolution Asks Co- 
operation With Companies 
Cc. A. Meriwether was elected presi- 
jent of the Atlanta Association of In- 
surance Agents at their annual meeting 
and dinner at the Piedmont Driving 
Club Tuesday evening, September 14. 
Other officers elected were James G. 
Wilcox, vice president; Lon Sullivan, 
secretary and an executive committee of 
lames C. Dunlap (the retiring president), 
Curtis Bryant, Travis Johnson, Paul F. 
Logan, Allen W. Ford and Sam W. 

Mangam. 

A resolution adopted called for dis- 
cussion of common problems, between 
avency groups and the companies and 
asked sincere attention for “all sug- 


estions that might lead toward any 
improvement in conditions now facing 
every branch of our business.” 

Another resolution approved the pro- 
posal being considered by various state 
associations in the SEUA territory ask- 
ng either a readjustment of commis- 
jons or the adoption of a contingent 
mmission as a means of preserving 
qwency organizations whose income has 
heen cut by the readjustment in dwell- 
ng rates. 





Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 23) 


mans, who converted part into a kind of 
ake, reputed to be highly nutritious and 
used for submarine crews. The olive oil 
landed in France was all sent to Italy 
where it was refined and about 10% sold 
hack to the French at terrific prices. 
Coming of the Allies 

But the Allies wiped out all this in a 
‘ingle night and the Axis war machine 
vill certainly miss the booty that it was 
ible to seize in North Africa. 

The secret of the Allied landing was 
vell kept, and several French insurance 
“ompany managers who were on_ busi- 
less visits were caught over there and 
lad considerable trouble to re - enter 
France. 

A rather complicated situation was cre- 
ated for the insurance world. Very few 
companies had branch offices and the 
representatives in general had very lim- 
ited powers, and naturally all companies 
were cut off from the majority of their 
reinsurers. Legislation was put in hand 
‘0 give fuller power to agents, inspec- 
lors, etc.. to act as managers for their 
various companies. 

A Comite d’Organization d’Assurances 
was set up in Algiers under the presi- 
lency of a Mr. Bouy, a young and bril- 
lant civil servant from the Moroccan 
Finance Ministry. He is seconded by 
Mr. Jean Claverie, a man who has had 
hore experience of insurance matters in 
North Africa than many and has always 
ren a staunch friend of Britain and 
well known in British insurance circles. 
ie remainder of the committee is made 
) Of representatives of agents, compa- 
ues and brokers. 

Sub -committees were appointed for 
tach branch-marine, accident, life and 
ite—whose suggestions were discussed 
aid adopted for Afrique Francaise by 
the central Comite. The new term “Af- 
"que Francaise” is used to include all 
North Africa, French West Africa 
oe F.) and French Equatorial Africa 

hy 


Much Useful Work Done 
So far, and judging by reports re- 
tived, a good deal of useful work has 
ten done—workable tariffs have been 


mad compulsory for all insurance con- 


‘TNs in fire, motor car and marine busi- 


ess, and technical and social questions 
Neresting the profession have had at- 
‘ntion, A marine pool was formed for 


ll companies and government aid had 


* be sought to enable the pool to deal 


their commitments. 
It remains to be seen how these deci- 
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sions work out in time, for the old  Viziriel of the 6th September, 1941, on — [nformation has just come to hand that 
French habit of derogations will take a all companies desirous of commencing the ban on British companies has been 
lot of killing. British tariff companies operations in their territory. This law abrogated. 


will welcome this new organization, for includes an initial deposit of frs. 250,000, It is thought that in the near future 
its success will no doubt lead to a simi- plus a certain percentage of premiums. all insurance in French liberated Empire 
lar creation in France once that country The Algerian law of the 15th January, will come under the jurisdiction of thi 
has been liberated. 1943, is somewhat similar, but allows Comite d’Oreanization of Algiers. 


By the lifting of the veto imposed by British companies 


who already possessed 


the Trading with the Enemy Act, Brit- agencies there previously to recommence 


ish companies are now busy picking up operation without any other formality HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 
old connections or creating new ones. than having made a declaration d’exist- 


The Vichy decret of the 12th September, ence. 
1940, was cancelled in Algeria by General Tunisia up to tl 


Directors of the Hartford | 
1e present has not tak- declared the regular quarterly 





‘ire 


have 


dividend 
Giraud on the 15th May, 1943. The Mo- en any decision, but it is to be expected of 50 cents a share, payable October 1 
roccan Government imposed the Arriete that the Algerian law will be adopted. to stockholders of record September 14 


An advertisement similar to this appears in NEWSWEEK, Seplember 20th, and SA TU IRDAY EV L INNING POST, October 9th 
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Member Companies—Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
Rochester American 


x *« & BACK THE ATTACK 





4 study-sketch by Thomas 
Pritchard Rossiter of the 
signing of a new constitution 
by the Federal Convention 
at Philadelphia in 1787. 


Qneness of Purpose 


The Constitution is noteworthy for its success in 
providing a practical and comprehensive form of 
government for a nation varied in opinion and 
geographical background. That it has been successful 
is probably to be attributed to the fact that it is the 
work of many individuals, who together give voice 
to the many-sided problems of the people as a whole. 

Similarly, an insurance program can represent 
the unification of its many varied parts — or it can 
be a mere collection of policies that bear no relation 
to each other. The Great American Group of 
Insurance Companies has had noteworthy success 

the preparation of the unified type of insurance 
program. Let one of its 16,000 conveniently located 
agents —or your own broker — explain how you 
may benefit by Great American's coordinated 


treatment of your insurance needs. 


WITH WAR BONDS * 
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Laboratories to Investigate Ways of 


To prevent loss from highly combus- 
tible, fiercely burning butadiene used in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber for 
tires and other essentials, an investiga- 
tion has been started to determine new 
ind better ways of controlling and ex- 
linguishing fires in plants where this 
important material is used. The inves- 
tivation is under the direction of R. W. 
Hendricks, hydraulic engineer of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. Mr. Hend- 
ricks has been “loaned” to the govern- 
ment’s Rubber Reserve Company to be 
in charge of this work, announced Presi- 
dent Alvah Small of the Laboratories 
this week. 

“We hope to develop a method of 
controlling large-scale fires in butadiene, 
butene, butalene and similar materials,” 
Mr. Hendricks explained. “An outdoor 
testing station is now being constructed 
for this purpose at Baytown, Texas, ad- 
jacent to the Humble Oil Refining Com- 
pany’s Baytown refinery and a synthe- 
tic rubber plant operated by the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co.” 

Tests to Take Several Months 

The fire tests, which will require a 
period of several months, are being con- 
ducted in cooperation with Humble Oil. 
Frank T. Carpenter, executive assistant 
of the Rubber Reserve Co., was instru- 
mental in initiating the study. 

Tanks for storing the flammable ma- 
terials, ranging from 1,000 to 30,000 gal- 
lons capacity, are being installed at the 
testing grounds together with the neces4 
sary piping, water lines, pumping equip- 
ment and other facilities, 

“The material will be ignited, start- 
ing with the smaller quan‘ities,” ex- 
plained Mr. Hendricks, “and we will 
study the effectiveness of water spray, 
foam, carbon dioxide, steam, and com- 
binations of these extinguishing agents 
in controlling the fires. The extinguish- 
ing agents will be applied through exist- 
ing and special nozzles installed on fixed 
piping systems, and on the ends of 
hand-held hose lines.” 

Because of the high intens ity of these 
fires, extinguishment is not expected, 
stated the engineer. The result sought 
is an effective method of subduing and 
controlling the fire, and preventing its 
spread until the fiow of the combustible 
material can be stopped. 

Very Low Boiling Point 

Butadiene has a boiling point nine 
degrees below the freezing point of 
water. It and the other materials in the 
same family burn with a violence far 
vreater than any gasoline fire. The tem- 
peratures of such fires are known to be 
extreme, have variously been reported 
from 2,500° F. to 4,000° F., but have 
not accurately been determined. Mr. 
Hendricks plans to use optical pyrom- 
eters, platinum-rhodium thermocouples, 
and other equipment to determine scien- 
tifically the fire’s heat. Some experi- 
mentation has been done on the control 
of these fires but so far comparatively 
little is known of the problem. 

“In addition to the fire control,” said 
Hendricks, “the investigation, it is 
hoped, will find the solution to two 
other problems in connection with the 
safe use and storage of butadiene and 
the other synthetic rubber flammables. 
One is to work out adequate methods 
of venting storage tanks to prevent 
build-up of pressures and the resulting 
rupturing of tanks. The third problem 
is to find, if possible, satisfactory ways 
of insulating tanks and piping to pro- 
tect the contents from the heat of ad- 
jacent fires.” 

The emphasis of the investigation has 
been put on butadiene and related flam- 
mables which have been found best 
suited for the production of synthetic 
rubber for tires. Large quantities of the 
base liquids are being produced to sup- 
ply the many synthetic rubber plants 
whose a. is increasing almost 
daily. The butadiene fire hazard in the 
storage areas of the rubber plants is 


gat-on which Mr. Hendricks is conduct- 


Mr. Hendricks joined the staff of Un- 











guishing agents. 


and most complete 


consideration of the investi kind. 





the development 
equipment using water and other extin- 
The hydraulic labora- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
Laboratories in 1907. He have declared a regular dividend of 40 
studied fire protection at Armour Insti cents a_ share, 
his work at the Laboratories stockholders of record September 15. tive committee. 

















73 the lusurauce Groker 
WORTH HIS SALT 


ANY producers in fire and other prop- 
M erty lines tell us that their livelihood 
is more seriously threatened with every 
passing year. They refer to the competition 
of direct-writing mutuals, and to other in- 
fluences calculated to destroy the public’s 
belief in the value of the broker’s function. 


This advertisement is to re-state our 
position as to the broker, and to suggest 
ways in which Atlantic may be helpful in 
meeting some of his present-day problems. 


Atlantic believes that the most intelli- 
gent insurance buyer is the one who engages 
a competent broker to represent him in deal- 
ing with the insurance companies, to select 
the policies and companies best suited to his 
needs, assist him in case of loss, and per- 
form all the varied services of an expert in 
a technical field. In short, Atlantic believes 
that the competent broker is unquestion- 
ably worth his salt, and it has done a sub- 
stantial amount of public advertising to 
support this opinion. 


It is our hope that this educational 
advertising has been helpful. But there are 
other ways, more direct and tangible, in 
which Atlantic can help you. For example, 
Atlantic can meet the demand of some of 
your clients for profit-sharing insurance. 
Atlantic dividends, while not guaranteed, 
have been paid every year but one since 
1842, and without interruption since 1855. 


Atlantic pays commissions. Over 97% 
of our business in 1942 came from brokers 
and broker-agents. The number of such 
producers bringing us business has in- 
creased 132% in the past 5 years. 


These practical benefits are combined 
with every basic safeguard. Atlantic is one 
of the oldest insurance companies in 
America, and has unquestioned financial 
strength and stability. Price is pre-deter- 
mined and isnot subject to increase through 
assessment. Atlantic is famous for prompt 
and ungrudging loss settlements. And to- 
day it offers you and your clients the 
convenience and economy of broad cover- 
age for virtually all types of property. 


We are naturally interested in having 
you offer Atlantic more of your business. 
If you do so, we believe you will serve your 
own interest and that of your insured at 
the same time, and serve them well. Are 
you willing to call on us—or invite us to 
call on you—and talk it over? 





ATLANTIC 


Metal INSURANCE Gonpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Newark - New Haven + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh « Rochester 


“> Fire, Marine, Inland Transportation, Fine Arts, Jewelry, Fur, Registered Mail, Automobile and Yacht Insurance<> 
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he has been intimately connected with IOWA AGENTS’ OFFICERS MEF: 
fire extinguishing The executive committee of the |, 
Association of Insurance Agents 


‘ . tory which he has developed at the main meet at Council Bluffs, September 
ontrolling utadiene Fire Hazards testing station of Underwriters’ Labora- to determine policies for the conti 
tories in Chicago is one of the finest year due to the cancellation of the 
laboratories of its convention, it is announced by 
S: Andrews of Sioux City, state pre 
dent. It is not known what disposi: ” 
will be made of the annual electic; 
officers. The convention, which had i 
originally set for October 29, was call 
payable October 1 to off after polling members of the ex 
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Vessel Overtaking Tug and Tow Is 
Held Liable for Collision Damage 


"| 


resulted 
about 350 feet on the easterly side 
Bridge, on 
1 12, 1942, at about 6:25 E. W. T,, 
en the westbound S. S. Middlesex, 
iking 
7 


Rive 
at t 
Mar 
hetw 
overt 
tow. 
the 

going 


colliding 
] ined 
\iddlesex. 

he second, 
Wollaston, 


and 
the 
In t 


ce separate libel suits in admiralty 


« 


| 


from a collision in the East 


Hell Gate Railroad 


the tug Baldrock and 


he cases were 
varge Tompkinsville, one of the 
vessels, libeled the 
her owner, which claimed 
the owner of the barge 


also in the tow, and along- 


side the Tompkinsville to starboard, sued 
the Middlesex and her owner, and also 


tex “heges 
tne tug 


Wollaston by 


« Baldrock, for damage to the 
collision between the 
Tompkinsville and the Middlesex. The 


Baldrock and 
by their 

In the third, 
sex libeled 
Tompkinsville, 


barge 


Middlesex were claimed 
respective owners. 

the owner of the Middle- 
tug Baldrock and the 
both claimed by 


the 


their owner, 


Barge Sheered to Port 


\t the time and place of the collision 
e Tompkinsville, as port barge of the 
tow, which consisted of three barges, 
sheered to her own port and struck the 
Middlesex on her starboard side, about 


140 feet 


aft of her stern. The three 


harges were made up abreast at the end 


f tw 


oO 


thirty-fathom hawsers to the 


outside corners of the three barges. 


The 


whether the sheer was caused by 


in the case was 
suc- 


only question 


tion created by the Middlesex as she 
wertook and passed the tow, or by some 
unidentified and unexpected cause, i.e., 
whether the sheer would have occurred 





WSA RATES REDUCED AGAIN 


Further Control of Submarine Hazard 
Leads to Cuts in Rates on Exports 


and Imports on “B” List 


The War Shipping Administration this 


week 


and C 


for exports and imports. 


issued 


Insurance Bulletins C-26 


-27 announcing further reductions 
i war risk rates on open cargo policies 


The average 


cit in rates on exports is about 20%. 
\mong 


\tlantic-Caribbean ports, 
5 


south 
n U, 


ports, 


the new rates are $2 for U. 

50 cents on 
lorida-north Cuba ports and $5 
S.-Australian and New Zealand 


Most of the changes listed in Bulletin 


C-27 


Pare 
lo moy 


\ SA 
Price 
ent 


se 


ne 
II, 
Tate 
State N 
\mer 
$100 


The 


\dministration, 


to all 


involve reduction in rates in the 
which are applicable only 


ements of commodities listed by 


at the behest of the Office of 
for special treat- 
In the “A” column rates, which 
other commodities except 


pecially provided for in Sections 
thay il of the import schedules, only 


hange has been made in Section 


‘at involving a reduction in the 


the West Coast of the United 
from Pacific Coast of South 


a ports from $1 to 75 cents per 


‘tanti | 


} 


Over); 


Sa 
{ 
Unite 
Th 
Horts 
found 


the , 


‘B” column reductions were sub- 
in some instances, with a rate 
replacing the former 5% rate 
‘ the voyage from the east coast 
l America, south of Paramaribo, 


ted States Atlantic ports and 
States Gulf ports. 
voyage to United States Gulf 


‘om Canadian Atlantic and New- 


ind ports is now quoted at 2%, 


rate having been 3.5%. 


her 
consolidated. In 
first action the owner of the sea- 


Middlesex 


even if the Middlesex had not been in 
those waters at all. The evidence con- 
flicted only on one question, whether the 
sheer started when the Middlesex was 
astern of the Tompkinsville, or when the 
two vessels were nearly abreast. 

The court held it to be clear that 
the latter must be the true version, 
otherwise the Middlesex would have at 
least blown an alarm upon observing so 
perilous a development, and perhaps re- 
duced her speed or stopped her engines. 
Her own witnesses, and, of course, those 
of the other parties, said she did neither. 


The Middlesex had to navigate with 
reference to an eastbound tow which 
was gradually veering toward the 


Astoria shore, at a distance of 300 feet 
away from the collier on her port hand. 
3ut the court said, “the excuse of her 
master that he did not blow an alarm 
for fear of its effect on that tow ex- 
poses the weakness of his own case. As 
the overtaking vessel, the Middlesex 
owed her first duty to the tug which 
had assented to his passing signal, and 
to her tow, and, I am satisfied that the 
master knew that.” The Middlesex was 
therefore held solely at fault. 

On detailed findings of fact the libel- 
ant in the first cause was held entitled 
to the usual decree and the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner to find the 
amount of damages; in the second, the 
same, the Middlesex’s libel against the 
Tompkinsville being dismissed; in the 
third, the claimant, owner of the Bald- 
rock and the Tompkinsville was entitled 
to decree dismissing the libel against 
these vessels. The Tompkinsville, Fed- 
eral District Court for Eastern New 
York, 50 F. sae 308. 


G. G.H. eee ‘hited “a 
Royal-Liverpool Groups 


George H. Bunyan, who has been in 
charge at Los Angeles of the inland 
marine department of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups, has beén transferred to 
San Francisco as assistant inland ma- 
rine superintendent for all the compa- 
nies. Succeeding Mr. Bunyan in the south- 
ern California territory is William A. 
Griffin, who has been in the underwrit- 
ing department and the northern Cali- 
fornia field since 1937. 


CONNECTING CARRIER LIABLE 





Must Pay Initial Carrier of Cargo for 
Damage Caused by Sinking 
of Barge at Pier 

The initial carrier 
straight bill of lading delivered its barge 
The 
latter took possession of the barge and 
The 
initial carrier libeled the connecting car- 
for damage to the cargo resulting 
from the submerging of the barge. The 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, Palmer 
et al. v. Agwilines, Inc., 135 F. 2d 689, 
affirmed a decree for the libelant for 
$7,883, with interest by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Eastern New York (42 
F. Supp. 239). 

The connecting carrier was held liable 
to the initial carrier for the amount paid 
by the latter to the shipper for damage 
to the cargo while in the connecting 
carrier's possession. When the connect- 
ing carrier took possession of the barge, 
it removed part of the cargo and had 
access to both vessel and cargo. It was 
using the barge as its own facility for 
storage of the goods pending their re- 
moval or transfer to one of its steamers. 

The cargo was thus “delivered” to the 
connecting carrier, within the meaning 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, Secs. 3 
(3,), 20 (12). The connecting carrier was 
under a primary duty to care for both 
barge and cargo. 

When the initial carrier was notified of 
the barge’s sinking condition it did all 
that could be done to avert loss, but the 
wrecking company employed by it to 
save the vessel did not arrive with its 
equipment to raise the vessel until about 
twelve hours after it was summoned, and 
the connecting carrier did practically 
nothing to salvage the vessel. The initial 
carrier was not negligent in failing to 
raise the barge sooner. The connecting 
carrier's stevedores should have removed 
any cargo that was above water, if that 
was feasible. 


of a cargo under a 
at the pier of a connecting carrier. 
discharged a portion of the cargo. 


rier 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE RISKS 


Charging that “political favoritism” di- 
rected the placing of insurance in West 
Virginia, the House of Delegates com- 
mittee to investigate state spending 
suggested this week that the 1943 legis- 
lature look into the subject and seek 
ways to save the state money an prre- 
miums. The committee, headed by Del. 
Rush D. Holt, said it felt it did not 
have time for sufficient study of the 
subject to make specific recommenda- 
tions. A list of thirty-nine insurance 
agencies handling state insurance con- 
tained names of firms in virtually every 
section of the state. 

It was indicated the committee has 
about completed its work and that a 
final report would be made public about 
September 15. 





= fits i Injured on Yacht 


Two guests on board a yacht sustained 
personal injuries due to carbon monox- 
ide poisoning while the yacht was cruis- 
ing in Florida waters. The owner of 
the vacht died soon after. His execu- 
trix brought suit for exoneration from 
or limitation of liability. These issues 
were settled against the executrix by an 
interlocutory decree of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Southern Florida, which 
ultimately was approved by the Supreme 
Court (Just v. Chambers, 312 U. S. 383, 
638), and the case proceeded to trial on 
the question of damages. The final de- 
cree awarded $35,000 to one of the guests 
and $5,000 to the other. The executrix 
appealed. The Fifth Circuit’ Court of 
Appeals, The Friendship IT, 125 F. 2d 520. 
modified the decree and as modified af- 
firmed it. 

The one real question on the appeal 
was what was the extent of the damage 
sustained by each of the guests due to 
the negligence of the deceased owner of 
the yacht? The appellate court fixed the 
damages of the guest who had been 


awarded $35,000 at $25,000. This guest 
was twenty-six years old. She sustained 
a permanent brain injury which affected 
her memory, rendered her nervous sys- 
tem unbalanced, caused her depressive 
neurosis and entailed heavy medical ex- 
penses. For these injuries and the pain 
and suffering incident thereto and for 
necessary expenses incurred and to be 
incurred in her care and maintenance, 
she was held entitled to reasonable dam- 
ages; but she was not entitled to recover 
excessive costs of care and treatment 
attributable to indulgence rather than 
necessity. 

The other guest, when overcome by the 
gas, was treated by a doctor aboard 
the yacht, recovered consciousness in two 
hours, and was able to return to her 
residence that evening. She subsequently 
suffered violent headaches, attacks of 
dizziness, a mild form of amnesia, but 
her health gradually improved under 
medical care, so that her injuries could 
not be considered permanent. Her dam- 
ages the appellate court fixed at $3,500. 
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TUG NOT BAILEE OF TOW 
Not Liable for aie Done Unless 
Charge of Negligence is Sustained 
Court Holds 


The owner of a barge, The Pride, let 
her in good condition to the McLain 
Line, Inc., for an indefinite period, to be 


returned at the end of whatever the term 


might be in as good condition as re- 
ceived, ordinary wear and tear excepted. 
She suffered bottom damage while on 
service. Libel was brought 
by her owner in the Federal District 
Court for Eastern New York against the 
charterer and the owner of the dock in 
which it was alleged the boat was injured 
while lying moored at a berth which was 
foul. 

The McLain Line impleaded the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., which had towed 
The Pride part of the way to the dock. 


this charter 


-The Pennsylvania in turn impleaded the 


tug Tracy, which was claimed by her 
owner, the Tracy Towing Line, Inc. That 
tug had towed the barge the remainder 
of the way to the dock and left her tied 
up there. 

The libel as against the McLain Line, 
the dock company and the Pennsylvania 
was dismissed by the District Court. The 
Tracv Line was held at fault for negli- 
gent towage causing the damage to the 
barge (41 F. Supp. 326) and her owner 
appealed. 

The decree of the District Court is 
reversed by the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 135 F. 2d 999, which holds that 


the evidence did not sustain the finding 
that The Pride was injured by being 
towed dangerously near to the Public 
Service Company’s unused dock below 
and adjacent to the dock, so that the 
conclusion that the Tracy negligently 
navigated also fell, leaving the libellant 


without any cause of action. The Tracy 
was not an insurer of its tow and could 
only be held liable if its negligence was 
affirmatively shown. A tug is not the 
bailee of its tow. 


NEW FIELD DIRECTORY 


The Insurance Field of Louisville Issues 
Book Covering Louisiana and 
Mississippi 


The 1943 Louisiana-Mississippi Insur- 
ance Field Directory has just been pub- 
lished by The Insurance Field Co. of 


accurate sta- 
operations 
states; li- 
cities and 


Louisville. Complete and 
tistics on insurance company 
and representation in both 
censed agencies listed by 
towns; full details on all associations 
and organizations, feature this annual 
revision of this standard reference work 
Compiled alphabetically under geograph- 


ical headings the Directory is conven 
iently indexed for ready reference. All 
branches of insurance are covered. 





Insurance Bowling League 


Opens Its Sixth Season 


Insurance Bowling League of 
York has organized for the 1943 
season with the following sixteen 
teams: Aetna Fire Group, Aetna Life 
\ffiliated Companies, Chubb & Son, 
Commercial Union-Ocean, Corroon & 
Reynolds Inc., General Accident Fire & 
Life Assurance Corp., Ltd., General Re 
insurance Group, Great American Insur 
ance Co., Insurance Company of North 
America, Wm. H. McGee & Co., Ine., 
Northern Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Phoenix Assurance - Norwich Union 
Marine, Rhode Island Insurance Co., 
Roval-Liverpool-Marine, Travelers In- 
surance Co., McDaniel Maeser & Co. 

This, the league’s sixth season, will 
start this evening, at 5:40 o’clock at the 
Radio City bowling alleys, Fiftieth 
Street and-Sixth Avenue, where bowling 
will continue for thirty Friday evenings. 
Considering the number of bowlers who 
have entered the armed services it is 
considered rather unusual that fifteen 
of the sixteen teams that bowled last 
year are again entered. The new team 
this year is McDaniel Maeser & Co., 
which office is entered for the first time. 


The 
New 
1944 
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Broughton Sees Dramatic Public 
Relations Story in Claim Dep’t Work 


But Companies Loath to “Blow Their Own Horns” He Tells 
International Claim Ass’n Members; Their Own Meeting 
Productive of Headlines if They Want Them 


Claim men attending this week's The same is true in sound operations in 
annual gathering of the International other fields. In fire insurance or casualty 
a aE TERE a ene Ne risks, a substantial and valued customer 

. ; ; who is involved in a situation in which 
that the work which their departments he expects and believes that insurance 
do in daily contacts with policyholders protection covers him, may find that be- 


technicality or an accident 
eubtic setatlons pie of service, he is not covered to the full. 

; I have known of such happenings in 
the which payment beyond the strict letter 


represents one of the most important Cause of a 


single factors in the 


ture. of individual companies and 


insurance industry as a whole. The of the contract was made. But I have 
speaker was Averell Broughton, New  mever known company executives who 
York public relations counsel, whose ad- would approve the publicizing of such 

p A a payment and, of course, I must agree 
dress—delivered at the opening session with them. The public cannot be led to 





of the meeting—made a big impression. believe that insurance companies are 
With considerable emphasis brought Charitable institutions, prone to forgive 
home to the claim men that they had a debtors and overpay claimants.” 

Se eee _ Regrettably, the speaker pointed out, 
dramatic public relations story to tell the publicity that the claim department 
which, when it is properly told, will be usually gets is that provided by a bitter- 
as powerful a vehicle for public under- (Continued on Page 43) 
standing and good will toward the in- : - — 
surance business as can be developed. 

Continuing, Mr. Broughton said: “The 
very fact you are here largely concerned 
with problems arising out of the war, 
has high public relations and news value 
at the moment.” He thought that view- 


points expressed on these matters were 
of great public interest just now “be- 
cause the public realizes in a general 
way the problems involved and_ insur- 


our population di- 
closely.” Thus, he 
and plenty 


touches half of 

and all of it 
news headlines 
resulting {rom the convention, 
‘if you want them. But because of the 
policy matters involved, vou probably 
do not.” He continued: 


“The Pay-Off” of Keen Public Interest 


ance 
rectly 
visualized 
of them 


‘To the public there are two items in 
an insurance transaction of paramount 
importance—the first is the initial rela 


tion with the representative who makes 


the sale, the man or woman who pro- 
vides the first contact with the company. 
That is long remembered. And_ then 


there is a long period of payments by 
the customer and possibly of service by 
the agent or by company people. These 


routine contacts are important to the 


company and to the customer and offer 
many opportunities for the cultivation 
of understanding and good will. 

“But in the words of the street, it is 


which is the second high 
relation with insurance. 
payment is on an accident 
death or at the 
contract, 


the pay-off 
spot in the 
Whether the 
or health claim, or at 
termination of an endowment 


it is a moment of high attention. The 
viewpoint which you represent at that 
time, and the friendly and natural hand- 


even though 
mail, are 


ling of the payment itself, 
perhaps it is done entirely by 
of the highest importance. 
“The claim department has interest- 
ing problems here which are peculiar to 
itself. We all know that in the interests 
of essential fairness and the spirit of 
the contract, intelligent operation sug- 








NEW PROGRAM IN 16 STATES 


Compensation Retrospective Rating Plan 
of Stock Companies Makes Progress; 
Agents’ Associations Supporting It 


The Casualty Research Committee of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives announced this week that the 
stock companies’ new program for retro- 
spective rating of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in six regulated states and the D. of 
C., and that it will go into effect in nine 
other states where approval is not re- 
quired—a total of sixteen jurisdictions. 


States approving are Oklahoma (effec- 
tive date July 1), Michigan (effective 
date July 20), Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky and Vermont, in all of which (in- 
cluding D. of C.) effective date is Oc- 
tober 1. 


In addition, the program becomes ef- 
fective October 1 in the following states 
where official approval is not required: 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island and South Dakota. The new plan, 
announced by the association last May 6, 
is expected to reduce substantially the 
cost of compensation insurance as well 
as giving added incentive for prevention 
of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases. 

Only state to disapprove is Georgia, 
whose attorney general turned the pro- 
gram down on discriminatory grounds. 
Agents’ and brokers’ associations of Tex- 
as, Florida and Georgia are formally 
support of the program, and so far as 
the Casualty Research Committee has 
been informed, no state agents’ asso- 
ciation has taken action to oppose it. 





Central Surety 
facilities .... 
built to build 
Agency business 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION. 





vests liberal construction and payment 
on oecasion bevond the actual demands 


of legal necessity. 


Payment Beyond Strict Letter of 


Contract SAN FRANCISCO . 


HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“I do not have to cite examples to you. 





Cullen Orders Hearing 
On Boiler Rate Filings 


WILL BE HELD S$ SEPTEMBER 23 

New York Official Scores Insurers fo; 

Using Non-Accepted Filings; Says Sit 
uation Has Deteriorated 


Declaring that the situation as recards 
boiler and machinery insurance in Ney 
York State has “deteriorated,” dic to 
the conflicting rate filings put into «{fec: 
without acceptance by the Insurance De- 
partment, Acting Superintendent Thom- 
as J. Cullen has ca'led a hearing for Sep- 
tember 28 in his office at 10 a. m. to de- 
termine whether or not the several fi]- 
ings are in compliance with the 
ance law. 

Calling of the hearing, says Mr. Cul- 
len, “shall not be construed as any ad- 
mission by the Department that the ac- 
tions of the various groups are proper or 
in accordance with the spirit and intent 
of our rating law as it has been admin- 
istered by this Department.” 

Mr. Cullen’s notice of the hearing, 
dated September 16, scores the compa- 
nies and groups for using unaccepted 
rates, saying: 


insur- 


Conducted Orderly Proceedings 

“In accordance with its long estab 
lished and accepted practices, this De- 
partment has been conducting orderly 
proceedings with respect to various pre- 
viously proposed filings. The Depart- 
ment was about ready to announce its 
decision on these filings when the first 
action in the use of unaccepted rates 
was taken. That action and similar ac- 
tions by or on behalf of other insurers 
may afford competitive advantages, On 
the other hand, it does not appear that 
they have contributed to a sound and 
satisfactory solution. 

“They do emphasize the possibilities 
resulting from a succession of filings of 
conflicting manuals tending to create 
confusion and doubts in the minds 
insurance buyers and their representa- 
tives as to the sufficiency of the existing 
rating laws in this state. The attached 
extract from one of the filings is indica- 
tive of the extent to which this situa- 
tion has deteriorated.” 

The enclosure to which Mr. Cullen 
refers is extracted from the Emplovers’ 
Group filing, with respect to rate modifi- 
cations, which is taken to mean that an\ 
rate is subject to change, presenting a 
wide open set-up. These modifications 
are offered through such considerations 
as age and condition of objects, design 
and construction, management and finan- 
cial responsibility of insured, ability and 
efficiency and cooperative attitude of 
management, competence of engineers, 
inspection program, repair facilities, na- 
ture of industry, hazards and exposure 
and other considerations. 

Separate Filings Made 

The Department has held consistentl 
that the several interests should evolve 
a uniform procedure and numbers ol 
conferences to this end have been field 
After failure of agreement, the scparate 
filings were made, and the Department 
was notified that non-accepted filings 
were being put into effect in the tollow- 
ing order: Hartford Steam Boiler, Au- 
gust 11; National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, August 16; \lutua! 
Boiler Insurance Co. of Boston, August 

Employers’ Group, September 3 

Mr. Cullen’s letter is addressed to (ren- 


eral Manager William aaer f the 
National Bureau, President C. Gardi- 
ner of the Hartford Steam er United 
States Manager and Attorney Edward ©. 
Stone of the Employers’ and Presicent 
Marshall B. Dalton of the Mutua! er 

G. L. COOLIDGE’S NEW POS! : 


George L. Coolidge has recent!) 
the Newark branch office of Centur 
Indemnity and Standard Surety “« a> 
ualty as special agent for norther 
lersey. Well equipped for field cuttes, 
Mr. Coolidge was previously wil! 
AR a as special agen! 
ering Westchester county, N. Y,, an 
northern New Jersey. 
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International Claim Association Meeting 





Hein Sees Challenge 
Ahead for Claim Men 


VARIED PROBLEMS TO COME 


Stat: Mutual’s Supervisor of Claims 
Stresses Harmony, Confidence and 
Cooperative Effort in Address 


\\ jllard E. Hein, State Mutual’s super- 
visor of claims, featured in his presi- 
dential address as head of the Inter- 
nat onal Claim Association, delivered at 
ts (hirty-fourth annual meeting in Chi- 
September 13, the fact that need 
for maintenance of harmony, confidence 
an cooperative effort exists today in 
the claim field perhaps more than ever 
before, Mr. Hein emphasized that these 
were the objects and purpose of the 
association When it was founded and he 
thoucht that in retrospect its members 
can point with justifiable pride to the 
spirit of confidence and cooperation that 
has been attained over the years. 

Role of Claim Man in War Effort 

The speaker then told of the effect 
of the war on every phase of the claim 
end of our business. He declared: “The 
end is inevitabie, we know, but it is not 
vet in sight. In sharp cotnrast to the 
economic waste and human. suffering 
that war entails stands the temple of 
insurance, spreading its beneficient man- 
fi, of protection over the shoulders of 
those stricken with accident or illness, 
and those in sorrow and distress. We, 
as claim executives, have a major part 
in spreading that mantle. It is a privi- 
lege that we should cherish—we can. well 
be proud to assist in demonstrating the 
constructiveness of insurance, as com- 
pared to the destructiveness of war. 

“There is probably no other vantage 
point in the insurance business that per- 
mits of witnessing, to better advantage, 
the practical and tangible demonstration 
f insurance performing its primary 
function of indemnification, than the 
claim department. In time of peace, we 
see the ravages that illness and disease 
bring to mankind—and in time of war, 
the broken homes and wrecked lives 
that follow in the wake of bombs and 
shells. Our chosen vocation is rich in 
opportunities of service to millions of 
policyholders and their beneficiaries in 
time of need. It is a sacred trust.” 

On Threshold of New Period 

In Mr. Hein’s opinion claim men stand 
today on the threshold of a new period 
and a challenging one. He pictured many 
perplexing and varied claim problems 
coming up, and vet notwithstanding 
their complexity “they must be solved 
\romptly and equitably. This is expected 
fus by both the public and our boys 
n the far flung battlefields. We are 
presented the golden opportunitv of 
proving once more the efficacy, efficiency 
and positive protectiveness of the in- 
stitution of insurance — proving once 
again that the confidence reposed in us 
hy millions of policyholders shall remain 
inviolate.” 





War Deaths in Britain; 
Handling of Death Claims 


War deaths in Great Britain, after 
lour full years of the war, have not be- 
‘ome a factor of any great financial im- 
iortance to life insurance, according to 


a resort made this week at the annual 
mee: ng of the International Claim Asso- 
“ation in Chicago, based on a 


survey 
! Pritish claim experience. 

Tl s has been due in large part to an 
good general mortality, 


ue ‘9 the war has not been much more 


the . . . 
‘an the fluctuations which might occur 
ror one 


year to another in time of 
It is pointed out, however, that this 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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War Liaison Committee’s Report 
Points to Revision of “Blue Book’ 


One of the most active committees of 
the International Claim Association in 
the past year has been its war claim 
liaison committee, chairman of which is 
Godfrey M. Day, assistant secretary, 
Connecticut General Life, and whose 
members stand ready to answer ques- 
tions regarding practice of various com- 
panies on war claim questions. Chair- 
man Day reported at the annual meeting 
of the association in Chicago this week, 
giving the welcome information that the 
so-called “Blue Book” of the association, 
outlining procedures in handling casualty 
claims for various branches of the armed 
forces, has been revised. He said: 

“The procedures outlined in the new 
booklet are the result of careful study 
by the officers in the services. Due con- 
sideration has been given to our prob- 
lems in several conferences. Therefore, 
it is urged that vou adhere to these pro- 
cedures as closely as your company pnol- 
icv will allow The new booklet 
recommends the identifying information 
which should be furnished when writing 
the services regarding a loss. Alternate 
information is mentioned when the nri- 
mary information is not available. But 
wherever it is possible to obtain it, use 
the primary ideitifying data.” 

Claims of Foreis:. Nationals’ Beneficiaries 

Mr. Dav gave new light on the pro- 
cedure under Geaeral License 86 of the 
Treasurv Denartment relating to foreign 
nationals. Although a general license does 
not provide for payment of death claims 
to beneficiaries who are citizens and 
residents of the U. S. A. when the in- 
sured was a member of the U. S. armed 
forces and died in blocked territory, 
Mr. Dav thought that a comnany hav- 
ing such claims shonld ask its reserve 
bank for a blanket license “which will 
permit it to pay all claims of this type.” 


Problems in Handling of 
Navy’s Casualty Claims 
TOLD BY COMMANDER JACOBS 


Settlements to Beneficiaries Delayed 
Recause of “Missing” Stats of Men: 
C'aim Ass’n Thanked for Cooperation 


President Hein 
session of the 





With presiding, the 
Tuesdav International 
Claim convention was devoted to reports 
of various committees and to an open 
forum discussion of current claim prob- 
lems. Feature of this session was the 
address of Commander Albert C. Jacobs, 
U.S.N.R., officer in charge of casualties 
and allotments section, welfare division, 
Navy Department’s bureau of personnel, 
who declared that the cooneration of the 
Claim Association with the Navy “has 
been superb” and that “your under- 
standing of the difficult problems con- 
fronting the Navy has been a vital factor 
in our welfare program.” 

Commander Jacobs, speaking of war 
casualties, quoted Secretarv of the Navv 
Knox as having estimated that Victorv 
will cost the Navv 250,000 casualties— 
officers and men killed. missing, wounded 
and cantured. To date (September 10, 
1943) Navv has lost 7.996 bv death: 
903? missing and 2.618 wounded: 21,811 
in all. This roll of honor does not in- 
clude Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
casualties. 

Telling of the procedure followed when 
casnalty lists are prepared, the speaker 
said: 

“The Navy 


endeavors, when practic 





lic made clear, however, that a general 
license to cover all such payments by all 
companies will not be issued for the 
present at least. 

The arrangement for handling Mer- 
chant Marine losses are included in the 
1ew booklet and Mr. Day said that “it 
has been operating on a_ satisfactory 
hasis since its adoption last January. 
Comnanies have been furnished with 
numerous “records of death” which have 
enabled them to pay their cla'ms. Fur- 
thermore, no claim has been naid in 
which it was later develoned that the 
insured was not actually dead. 

WSA Negotiations 

At present the war liaison committee 
is negotiating with the War Shinn‘ne 
Administration to devise some method bv 
which the companies can he advised 
concerning members of crews whose 
shins have been cantured by the enemy 
and a portion of the crew members, at 
least, taken prisoners. It is hoped that 
some plan may be devised for a checkun 
as to whether claims have been paid 
which shonld not have been put through. 

The WSA arranvement also extends 
to American Life Convention and Can 
adian Life Officers Association with Mr. 
Bernhard as liaison man. 

Mr. Day’s committee has heen in 
negotiation with the Norwegian Shipping 
and Trade Mission concernine losses of 
members of crews of its ships. The 
effort is to facilitate the payment of 
such claims. 

At the conclusion of his report Mr 
Day introduced Mr. Bernhard who 
stated that he had just received tele 
graphic advice confirming that arranee- 
ments have been made to advise the 
companies regardine those members of 
the Merchant Marine who have been 
taken prisoners of war. 


able, to notify next of kin of casualties 
before public announcement of a lost 
ship is made. On occasion, when release 
of the fact that a ship has been lost does 
not compromise security, announcement 
of the loss has been made before the 
casualties are known. During July, for 
example. this procedure was followed in 
announcing the loss of the USS Helena 
the USS Strong and the USS Gwin. In 
the case of the Helena several weeks 
passed before the complete survivor list 
could be sent from the South Pacific. 
During this period 167 officers and men 
were rescued from two islands under 
Japanese control. 
Difficulties Involved 

“The wide separation of units means 
that missing personnel may not be found 
for some time, either because search is 
difficult or because rescue vessels may 
be a long time at sea and may be un- 
able, for securitv reasons, to communi- 
cate by radio. Moreover, missing per- 
sons may remain adrift at sea, not onlv 
for davs but for weeks and even months. 
One life raft turned up safely 131 davs 
after a merchant ship had been lost. 
During the months on that raft certain 
persons aboard had died but the exact 
date of their death can never be estab- 
lished.” 

Commander Jacobs explained that 
these distinctive features lead to certain 
results which must be expected bv the 
insurance companies. He pointed out 
that due to the circumstances surround- 
ing Naval casualties, final determination 
of status will often require a much lone- 
er time. 

“There is freauently bound to be 
slower action in the reporting of deaths: 
consequently, there must be delavs in 
receiving death certificates. Often there 








Chicago 
. Doyle DeWitt New 


President of Association 


——! 





DeWITT 


J]. DOYLE 


Election of officers was the, final busi 
ness of the International Claim’s con 
vention. J. Doyle DeWitt, secretary ot 
all claim departments of the Travelers, 
was elected president. He has just com- 
pleted a term as executive committee 
chairman and did a fine job. New vice 
president is Kenneth C. Berry, claim 
attorney, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 
Louis L. Graham, Business Men’s vice 
president, and F. L. Templeman, A. & 
H. manager, Maryland Casualty, were 
reelected respectively to secretary and 
treasurer of the association. 

On the executive committee Frederick 
M. Walters, A. & H. superintendent, 
General Accident, was elected chairman 
and serving with him in the coming year 
are Willard E. Hein, supervisor of 
claims, State Mutual Life, the outgoing 
president, and James N. Cunningham, 
supervisor of claims Crown Life of 
Toronto. 


cannot be absolute certainty about the 
fact of death and confirming details may 
be scant or entirely lacking. The Navy 
must frequently rely upon the operation 
of Public Law 490, as amended. By the 
end of the twelve-month period of ab- 
sence, however, the evidence will 
usually be sufficient so that the findings 
will represent the basic facts. In many 
cases, however, the date of death must 
be an arbitrary one since it must depend 
upon inferences of fact,” the speaker 
said. 


“Missing” a Broad Flexib'e Term 


Commander Jacobs then said that the 
term “missing” when used on a casualty 
list should be regarded as a broad, flex- 
ible term. It may include personnel who 
are probably dead, but concerning whom 


the proof of death is lacking. It may 
also include personnel una ‘mnted for 
but who will prove to be st .ivors. To 


be more specific, the term “:nissing,” he 
went on. “may include officers and crew 
of a submarine. Our onlv basic infor 
mation available mav that the submarine 
is long overdue; possibly personnel are 
dead but sufficient uncertainty mav exist 
to necessitate their being placed in a 
‘missing’ status.” 

In this connection Commander Tacobs 
spoke of the submarine USS Perch, long 
overdue and presumed lost as of March 
1, 1942. Ed. Note. It was on this boat 
that Lieut. Beverly R. Van Buskirk, son- 
in-law of Claude W. Fairchild, general 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Insurance Women on the Firing Line 








Western Pennsylvania Women Active 


And Successful Insurance Producers 


\lthough the influx of insurance women who are now actively and successfully 
engaged in the production of insurance is widespread over the country, it appears 


that Western Pennsylvania, with 
high percentage of them. 


Insurance company managers in that 
to the women producers and are aware of their value 
Through courtesy 


in the war emergency. 
agers in Pittsburgh, The [astern 


of two of the 
Underwriter 


Pittsburgh as its fecal point, has an unusually 


section are offering every encouragement 


to the business particularly 
casualty and surety man- 
publishes here some thumbnail 


sketches of a few of them as indicative of the important position insurance women 


occupy in that section, 


Each of the women named is an active 


producer, some of them as heads 


their own agencies, others connected with agency firms. Some have entered insur- 


ance as a direct result of the war emergency, 
selves in business and expect to continue 


Carries on Traditions of 
Henry Name in Pittsburgh 





FRANCES FE, HENRY 


Elizabeth Henry, who con- 


frances 
ducts the James W. Henry insurance 
aveney at Pittsburgh, carries on the 
radition of “always a Henry in the in- 
surance business in Pittsburgh.” Her 


father, the late James W. Henry, rep- 
resented the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. there for forty years. He was west- 
ern Pennsylvania maanger for all of the 


\etna Life Affiliated Cos., life insurance 
excepted. Upon the death of Mr. Henry, 
Sr. in 1939 his son, James W. Henry, 

established himself as an independ 
ent agent, still representing the Aetna 
\ffiliated Cos., until he was inducted into 


service in May, 1942, 


litary as captain 

the Army Air Transport Service 
Phen Frances Henry took over 

It is no exagveration to say that M1 
Hlent Sr. was one of the most influen 


il and beloved men in the insurance 
iness, Of dominant personality and 


others had already established them- 


on a permanent basis. 


commanding appearance, he was an im- 
pressive figure at insurance gatherings. 
The scope of his activities is evidenced 
in the fact that he had served as presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of 
\merica, the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents and of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents. 

With Mrs. Henry, equally popular with 
the insurance fraternity as was her dis- 
tinguished husband, Mr. Henry attended 
many insurance conventions, and when 
Frances Elizabeth grew up, she began 
to go with her parents, and made many 
friends for herself. Thus it came about 
that she became steeped in the language 
of the insurance business and acquainted 
with many prominent figures in it, but 
had no knowledge of its fundamentals 
or its practical side. 

Frances Henry was not, consciously at 
least, a career girl at heart. She was 
graduated from Winchester, a prepara- 
tory school in Pittsburgh. and then at- 
tended the Finch Junior College in New 
York. After that, she did considerable 
traveling with her parents, developed 
what she claims is only a fair game of 
golf, for which she now has no time, 
and had no thought of insurance or any 
other business. ; 

Nobody, she says, was as surprised to 
find her in the insurance business as 
she herself was, but when her brother 
determined to enlist, she took over the 
agency for him. Appreciating from her 
insurance contacts what she dd not 
know about it, she immediately — set 
about preparing herself for the job by 
entering the home office training school 
of the Aetna C. & S. in August, 1942. 
Since that time, she has been in sole 
charge of the agency. It was no eacy 
matter to step into such a job when 
one considers the size and caliber of 
the agency. 

Captain ogee! has been stationed in 
Washington, D. C., and is now stat’oned 
at Cincinnati, with only one or two flving 
trips home, so that the responsibility 


rests with 
In the language of a well- 
known company manager in Pittsburgh 
who has watched her work with inter- 


for conduct of the agency 
Miss Henry. 


est, she “has acquitted herself nobly. 
Most Pittsburghers feel that she 1s 
doing a grand job.” 

As to the future, Frances Henry makes 
no commitments. At this point, she has 
not given serious consideration to wheth- 
er or not she wants to continue in busi- 
ness after the war is over. Her imme- 
diate concern is to conduct the agency 
to the satisfaction of its clients and to 
sustain the agency’s tradition established 
by her father and her brother for serv- 
ice, competence and intelligence. Ac- 
cording to reliable reports from Pitts- 
burgh, she is succeeding admirably in 
fulfilling this ambition. 


Never Has a Dull Moment— 
Something New Every Day 


Minnie C. Young, Duquesne, has never 
been in any business but insurance; fur- 
thermore, it is the only business she 
wants to be in and she finds it of ab- 
sorbing interest. 
Her first experi- 
ence was with 
the T. D. Gard- 
ner agency at 
McKeesport, Pa., 
where she was 
employed as a 
policy clerk for 
twelve years, 
gaining valuable 
knowledge and 
experience to 
equip her for her 
future work. 
Later, she held 
the position of 
head of the insurance department in sev- 
eral other agencies, but she was ambi- 
tious to go into business for herself so 
on September 1, 1935, she opened her 
own agency at Duquesne. 

“T never really knew of any other 
business,” she says, “as I always worked 
in insurance offices and liked the work 
from the very beginning. I would not 
want to be in any other line of work. 
There is never a dull moment in the 
business as there is always something 
new to learn every day.” 

















Minnie C. Young 





Force of Circumstances 


Shaped Business Career 


Mrs. Mary E. Barnett, Pittsburgh, be- 
came an insurance agent not by choice 
but by force of circumstance; she has 
been successful by reason of her deter- 
mination. ; 

“T entered the insurance business in 
May, 1929, fourteen vears ago,” she says, 
“and IT was one of the women forced 
into it.’ Her husband was down with 
tuberculosis, from which he died a 
short while later, and she had _ three 
children. 

She says she knew that if she wanted 
to hold any of the business her hus- 
band had built up and to add to it, it 
was necessary for her to become a 
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broker. So with the aid of insurance 
books and periodicals, she set about c- 
quiring knowledge of the business, Sh¢ 
studied, 
license and started out. 
going strong ever since. 


Work Is Never Finished; 
Handles Many Side Lines 


She has been 








GRETA BRIDGES 


Greta Bridges is manager 


of the in- 
surance department of the Common- 
wealth Real Estate Co. at Pittsburgh. 
Her chosen work was real estate and 
she started with the company as a 
stenographer and clerk, doing all types 
of work including entering insurance 
policies and helping to maintain insur- 
ance records. She was then a private 
secretary and her employer taught her 
many of the fundamentals and purposes 
of insurance, 

After her appointment as manager of 
the insurance department, she undertook 
to broaden her knowledge of the busi- 
ness and officials of the companies her 
office represents attest that she has suc- 
ceeded admirably. 

“Not only do we handle insurance as 
a business operation,” she says, “but we 
take care of many side lines, such as 
fire adjustments, correcting faults and 
management in an endeavor to minimize 
rates, follow through for completion rec- 
ommendations of our liability carriers 
and above all, keep a very complete and 
detailed filing system of every account. 

“Of one thing I am certain—my work 
is never finished but I would not change 
my profession for any other in the world. 
I fully realize that the more I learn, the 
more I need to know.” 





Woman of Attainment Has 
Highly Varied Experiences 
Mrs. Anna M. Young, Sharpsvil!:, 1 
a woman of attainment. Her life was 
varied and interesting before sh 
came an insurance agent and indica’ 
are that she still finds it so. SI! 
tended the old Princeton Acade: t 
Youngstown, O.; obtained her A.) 
gree at Grove City College, and a 
ter’s degree at Columbia Universi 
When she left Columbia, she 
four months traveling in Europe 
month of which was devoted to a 
ing tour of Germany, in order to pi’ 
herself in the German language. ~ | 
comments that this now seems 4 
accomplishment. She was in I 
when the first World War brok« 
Later, she taught in the Shar; 
High School, married a World Wa 
eran and became the mother of 
lovely children. In 1936, when he 
was two years old, and her daug! 
Ruth and Patsy, were nine and 
respectively, her "husband became 1 
disabled as a result of injuries re 
in the waft and it became necessar 


(Continued on Page 45) 


took the examinations, got ‘jer 
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POSTWAR PLANNING MEETING 


Surety Association’s Committee to Hold 
First Session in New York Sep- 
tember 23; See Big Job Ahead 
First meeting of the Surety Associa- 
tion's newly formed postwar planning 
committee has been called for Thursday, 
September 23, at headquarters of the 
ssociation, 60 John Street. Members of 
he committee are A. F. Lafrentz, Amer- 
ica) Surety and N. Y. Casualty; F. A. 
3a-h, Fidelity & Deposit; John A. Die- 
maid, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America; A. C. Posey, Hartford Acci- 
deat; E. M. Allen, National Surety Corp., 
an! Charles L. Phillips, United States 
F. & G, who is executive committee 

chairman of the Surety Association. 

. ‘This group of top executives is cog- 
nivant of the big job looming up in the 
postwar era for corporate suretyship. 
Among themselves they will appoint a 
chairman, E. Vernon Roth, secretary- 
treasurer, Surety Association, will prob- 
abiv “sit in” at the first meeting. 





Navy’s Casualty Claims 


(Continued from Page 39) 
manager, Association of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Executives, was executive officer. 
Just when nearly all hope had been 
abandoned, it was reported in March, 
1943, that some of the personnel of the 
Perch were reported as prisoners of war 
of the Japanese. Lieutenant Van Bus- 
kirk is among them and his wife recently 
received a letter from him—sent from 
a Japanese prison camp. 

Commander Jacobs observed that the 
Japanese are very slow in reporting 
prisoners—even now the lists are by no 
means complete. “To date there are 
reports of 2268 (387 officers and 1,881 
enlisted men)” he said. It was then 
indicated that if prisoners of the Japs 
die in prison camps, date of death is 
seldom given so that for administrative 
purposes, said Commander Jacobs, “we 
must use an arbitrary date—the date of 
the International Red Cross Cable.” 
The speaker then gave outstanding 
cases of “missing” naval personnel re- 
turning under unusual circumstances as 
follows: 


Unusual Cases of “Missing” Who 
Returned 

“A merchant vessel was torpedoed and sunk. 
Nine members of the armed guard crew were 
placed in a ‘missing’ status, and their next of 
kin were so informed shortly after the disaster. 
After drifting for eighty-three days an open raft 
from the vessel was rescued by a Navy patrol 
craft. An American and two foreigners were 
still alive; they had subsisted on raw fish, fowl, 
and rain water, 

“The destroyer USS Strong, sunk in the 
battle of Kula Gulf early in July, had an officer 
complement of nineteen. The first dispatch listed 
nine officers as ‘missing,’ four as wounded, and 
six as survivors. A later dispatch stated that 
an officer first reported as missing had died. 
Late in July it was reported that two of the 
missing officers were survivors and had been 
transferred to a Naval base by the ship which 
rescued them. Late in August a dispatch from 
another Naval base stated that still another 
missing officer had been rescued after about 
forty days in Japanese-held territory. Let us 
hope that similar reports will soon be received 
concerning the five officers who are still ‘missing.’ 

“Three enlisted men, members of a Navy 
bombing plane, made a forced landing at sea 
on January 16, 1942, following operations against 
the enemy, They were placed in a ‘missing’ 
Status, yet for 34 days they remained afloat in 
their emergency rubber boat, covering some 500 
mile. Their only food consisted of three fish 
and two birds, Drinking water was obtained by 
soak ng their clothes in rain water, These men 
have long since been returned to active duty. 
“Sn officer flying with his squadron in the 

battls of the Coral Sea on May 7, 1942, failed 
to turn from an attack against enemy aircraft. 
He vas last seen leaving his formation to attack 
4 Jipanese fighter plane, After having been 
placed in the status of ‘missing’? he was re- 
Ported safe on June 12, 1942 more than a month 
after his disappearance.” 
_Iy closing Commander Jacobs empha- 
siz*| that the Navy would do its utmost 
IN supplying companies with information 
the must have to settle war claims. 


British Death Claims 


(Continued from Page 39) 
experience may be sharply altered when 
more extensive land operations begin. 

The report also outlined the procedure 
now in use in Britain in handling war 
c'aims, both on military and _ civilian 
deaths. Most pre-war policies did not 
exclude war coverage. As regards the 
limited number of policies which have 
war clauses, the companies have been 
liberal in their interpretation of pre-war 
contracts and, in particular, have not 
sought to enforce war clauses against 


members of the Home Guard on the 
ground that their service comes within 
the military service contemplated by the 
clause. 

The claim difficulties in the face of 
severe bombing in Britain and extensive 
overseas losses were outlined. Death 
certificates on civilians are now issued 
under direction of the Register General, 
without a coroner’s inquest, where the 
death is known and in cases where the 
death is unknown but believed certain, 
provision is made for swearing the death 
before the High Court. This has been 
applied in air raid cases where no part 
of the body could be traced. Deaths 
among members of the armed forces and 


merchant seamen are listed officially by 
the government departments, though the 
uncertain nature of many of these cases 
is the cause of the greatest difficulty in 
making claim payments. 

Every cffort has been made to speed 
up the payment of claims, though proof 
of death has necessarily held up many 
cases, the report stressed. 


MEMBERSHIP NOW 191 
Secretary Louis L. Graham, Business 
Men’s Assurance, reported to the con 
vention that membership now is up to 
191, fourteen new member companies 
having come in this year. 
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Agents Compensation 


(Continued from Page 14) 


agency heads and personal producers, 
that the Bureau suggested the following 
scale of commissions for the field men 
with the companies that were paying 
the usual 50% first commission and nine 
renewals of 5% each. Naturally, a 
company paying a higher scale of com- 
missions would increase their scale pro- 
portionately : 

For a man during the first year in the busi- 
ness: 50, and 10%. 

Second year in the business: 45. 15, 10 and 
2% for life. 
Third and 
7-4’s and 2% 
“In combination with this scale it was 
suggested that a pension plan for the 
agency force aiso be adopted. 

“I should like to emphasize that to the 
best of my knowledge, no company, at 
the time they changed their commission 
scale, insisted that the agency force ac- 
cept the new contract. The agents were 
permitted, if they so desired, to retain 
their old commission contract. 


subsequent years: 40, 15, 10, 


for life. 


Ultimate Contract Recommended Is an 
Improvement 


“T have been a personal producer all 
inv life and it seems to me that the ulti- 
mate contract recommended is an _ in- 
finitely better contract than the 50% 
and nine renewals at 5% each. In my 
opinion it is better for the producing 
agent, the policyholder and the life in- 
surance companies. To some extent, at 
least, it takes away the hills and the 
valleys of a fluctuating income. It pays 
the life underwriter a life service fee, 
together with a pension at the retire- 
ment age, which certainly is a result 
long desired by the American field 
forces. This new commission scale em- 
phasizes the importance of persisting 
business. 

“There are some who have advanced 
the idea of paying a lower first year 
commission than that recommended by 
the Bureau. This would, of course, en- 
able a company to pay a higher renewal 
commission. While your committee has 
a very open mind in relation to any sug- 
gestions that may be beneficial for all 
concerned, as a personal producer, and 
speaking for myself, I would be some- 
what dubious about the general accep- 
tance of this idea. On the other hand, 
it is the privilege, of course, of any 
company that is in agreement with this 
idea to adopt a corresponding scale. 
While it may not be apparent to those 
who have not studied the matter care- 
fully, the solution of one problem in 
. connection with compensation often 
creates anogher and we must therefore 
be sure that a seeming advantage does 
not turn out to be a disadvantage.” 


60 Companies Have Pension Plans 


Pensions for the agency forces and 
for the agency heads have been recom- 
mended, and at least sixty companies 
have now installed a Pension Plan for 
their field forces, said chairman Wright. 
These companies represent roughly 80% 
of the life insurance in force. 

“Some of the pension plans adopted 
are, we must confess, somewhat modest 
but nevertheless it is a step in the 
right direction and the experience with 
the majority of pension plans is that 
they are bettered as time goes by and 
we believe that this will be the expe- 
rience of all life insurance pension plans. 
Practically every company is giving this 
matter serious study and sooner or 
later, in my opinion, most companies will 
adopt a pension plan for their field 
forces. Your association has played an 
important part to bring about this de- 
sired result,” said Mr. Wright. 

“It seems to me, and I am speaking 
as chairman of the association commit- 
tee, that the companies should make it 
possible for their agency forces to own 
some Group insurance. Quite naturally, 
this service would be offered only to 
their so-called permanent career men. 

“The question of offering a salary, in 
lieu of a commission contract, to the 
new man entering the life insurance 


business has been discussed pro and 
con. Your committee feels that if this 
matter were properly administered it 
would enable the life insurance man- 
agerial force to meet the competition 
that exists with other organizations for 
the induction of young and desirable 
men into the life insurance profession. 
It would enable a general agent or man- 
ager to direct the new agent’s activities 
inasmuch as he would be receiving a 
salary. If the matter were not properly 
administered, obviously, an experiment 
of this kind would be very expensive to 
the company and its policyholders. It 
would be assumed that a salary would 
be paid for a few years at most and 


the underwriter would, under any con- 
ditions, gradually want to come under 
the regular commission contract. The 


responsibility of management would be 
directly upon the shoulders of the home 
office and the manager or general agent. 
It is felt that such a plan would defi- 
nitely encourage the induction of a high- 
er type of agent than in the past, and 
certainly it would simplify the recruit- 
ing problem. But, we must recognize 
that simply hiring a large number of 
new agents on a salary is going to solve 
no problem unless they have the abil‘ty 
and are trained to become proficient life 
underwriters. It is believed that the en- 
tire thinking of the Home Office execu- 
tives and agency heads will have to be 
entirely changed to make this system 
work, * =” 





LEGION RALLY FRIDAY 
Post 1081, New York, to Boost Sale of 
War Bonds; H. V. Smith Speaker; 
Also Ethel Barrymore Colt 
Under the chairmanship of William R. 
Bonner of Stewart, Hencken & Will, 
Inc., the Insurance Post 1081, American 
Legion, staged a War Bond rally on 
Friday September 17, at Legion Square, 
Maiden Lane, New York. Considerable 
interest in the affair was aroused along 
William Street. Members of the Post 
joined in a short parade, led by a lively 

military band. 

Chairman Bonner’s chief 
speaker was Harold V. Smith, president 
of the Home of N. Y.. Also on the pro- 
gram were Ethel Barrymore Colt, well 
known actress; Monroe D. Robinson, 
representing the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Emery Gauch, General Trans- 
portation Casualty & Surety, who is 
commander of Post 1081. 


insurance 





BROOKLYN OFFICE MOVES 


National Surety Corp. Branch Now at 
26 Court St.; Supervised by A. L. 
Carr; H. A. Kearney, Manager 
Brooklyn branch office of National 
Surety Corp. is now settled in its new 
headquarters at 26 Court Street, having 
outgrown its previous offices at 202 
Montague Street. A. L. Carr, vice presi- 
dent of the corporation, who supérvises 
this office has been in the business for 
the past forty-one years and is one of 
the best known personalities i in Brooklyn 
and Long Island insurance circles. In 
addition, Mr. Carr has charge of Na- 
tional Surety production activities coun- 

trywide. 

Harry A. Kearney, manager of the of- 
fice, has been with National Surety 
Corp. in Brooklyn territory for the past 
fifteen years and prior to that was with 
the Fidelity & Deposit in the same terri- 
tory. 





DOYLE SUCCEEDS CRONIN 

Recent Liberty Mutual promotions in- 
clude appointment of William Doyle, 
counsel of the legal staff, to be head 
of that department succeeding the late 
John W. Cronin, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel. Franklin J. Marryott was 
named counsel on coverage matters and 
J. P. Allen, Jr., counsel on claim matters. 





D: LZ: OUTERSON DEAD 
Ending a long career in the casualty 
insurance field, Daniel L. Outerson, 60, 
Buffalo branch manager of Hartford 
Accident died recently. He was a direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Casualty & Surety 
Association. 





Women Underwriters 
(Continued from Page 13) 


plants really looking for employe bene- 
fits plans. 

“In spite of objections, people and 
companies are now educated to month- 
ly deductions. Don’t overlook the possi- 
bility of company contribution, or even 
paying all the premium in their attempt 
to improve employe relations today.” 

Mrs. Zepp added an interesting illus- 
tration in one of her own cases: “The 
last case is a large manufacturing plant 
of 600 employes, recently converted 100% 
to the war effort. They had our group 
and an inactive salary savings unit. The 
employer provided a mimeographed let- 
ter on coulpany stationery which is 
mailed out from my office in units of 
ien. The percentage of interviews and 
sales is high; | make few repeat calls, 
explaining as ‘nicely as possible that gas 
and time do not permit as much as 1 
would be happy to do. If the close is 
still impossible, | obtain a completed ap- 
plication and phone back within a few 
days for a decision. No high pressure 
is used, if the insurance is right it will 
bear thinking over if they are unable 
to reach a decision. The average size 
case has been about $4,000. With each 
prospect interviewed, I ascertain from 
him those in his department he con- 
siders most valuable, and these are then 
contacted first.” 


Lorraine Sinton 


Continuing the discussion of business 
employes as prospects, Lorraine Sinton, 
spoke of pension trusts. She said: “Com- 
panies and agencies alike agree that not 
everyone could or should be interested 
in this type of technical, specialized pro- 
duction. If it’s not for you, don’t worry 
about it or even be envious—you are 
missing plenty of headaches, study hours, 
disappointments. 

‘There are two principal reasons for 
the accelerated public interest in em- 
ploye benefit plans: 

“The First Reason is Social Security. 
The Social Security program has made 
us an income-conscious country. It is 
keenly felt, however, that public pro- 
visions should not go beyond a minimum 
level. Since maximum taxable annual 
earnings in the public program are 
$3,000, some firms (partly in the interest 
of stabilization of employment) have felt 
the need for private plans to provide 
larger annuities for more highly paid 
employes and key executives. These 
plans have proved to be effective means 
in many cases of stopping the flow of 
key men to other concerns. 

“The Next Reason is Taxes. The 
double-headed big reason for the im- 
petus to the establishment of employes’ 
trusts has been taxes. Taxes have be- 
come a major problem: not onl: for cor- 
porations but also for individuals, of- 
ficers and lesser employes alike. Man- 
agement recognizes that individuals with 
at least 3lc of each net earned dollar 
withheld for income tax, social security, 
war bond buying, now have little surplus 
over taxes to make normal retirement 
provision for themselves or provide ad- 
ditional security for their families. Since 
a properly formed employes’ trust—pen- 
sion or profit- sharing or stock bonus— 
may receive money free to current tax 
to the employe, which contribution is 
chargeable as a business expense by the 
employer before income tax is computed, 
it is recognized that the Government is 
a partner in providing the benefits out- 
lined in the trust plan to the extent that 
corporation and individual income taxes 
are waived.” 


Anna L. Wiswell 


A few of the sources of prospects 
among women to whom programming 
apnlv are: 

“Notice of grant of letters testamen- 
tary in your legal papers. This gives 
you: (a) the name of the deceased; (b) 
where death occurred; (c) the amount 
of both personal and real estate; (d) 
name of attorney and (e) the name and 
address of the executor, administrator, 





etc. This information opens up a gyn; 
of women who: find themselves — ed 
with problems the like of which. j)5s; 
of them never even imagined. j 

“Notices of sale of real estate w!.-re 


a woman is one of the principals lf 


she is the purchaser she may need m. +t- 
gage coverage, budget planning an’ a 
general revision of her investment ; .o- 
gram. If she is the seller, she will j;.,e 
money and a problem of reinvesti ; 

“The wife of a professional man «© jo 
has little time for financial matiers; 
again a program for both and in 
cases for other members of the 
also. 

“Friends and acquaintances an 
ciates of your policyholders. This | j. 
not dwell on as it is one of the les 
sources of business as we all know 

“The business or professional «in: 
who has some savings invested 0: ¢x 
pects an inheritance or perhaps jas 
nothing except her earnings.” 


Hazel B. Price 


Hazel B. Price added ideas about tind 
ing career women to sell, saying: “he 
obvious ones are always discernible and 
usually accessible. Contacts and the 
right centers of influence are undoubt 
edly the answer to accessibility. Any 
life insurance woman who wishes to 
build her business among such women 
needs to be known, community-wise, as 
‘outstanding.’ This can be achieved 
slowly through participation and useful 
ness in community activities. It can be 
hastened through the right kind of ad 
vertising and cemented through wisely 
chosen centers of influence. I cannot 
stress too strongly the importance oi 
the last—namely—knowing, here and 
there, the right people and through the 
reaching the ones we wish to sell.” 


Elma Easley 

Emphasizing a different field Elma 
Lasley pointed out: “One of the largest 
groups of men who are good prospects 
today, I believe, are the defense work 
ers. And by defense workers I do not 
necessarily mean shipyard workers. | 
mean the millions of men who are in 
the various forms of defense work to 
day. Preferably the family man with 
one or more dependents. The men who 
are making more money today than they 
have probably ever made before. But in 
working with defense workers I think 
we should be very selective, sifting them 
carefully to get the substantial ones and 
not the trar ‘ent ones. This group otf 
men have a 1endous avina power 
and a treme need for life insur- 
ance.” 


Hazel C. Herrmeyer 


Hazel C. Herrmeyer as the final speak 
er on the general market panel gave 
stimulating suggestions about sources ©! 
current business and methods of worl 
She said: “The past year there has been 
a greater demand on my time:for scr\ 
ice to policyholders than I have evet 
experienced in the years I have been in 
the life insurance profession. For this 
reason it is more necessary to “em ite a 
certain portion of my time each day '» 
the promotion of new business. ; 

“Self-organization is a prime essential 
to success and business can only pec! 
sist when it is well-managed. For 
reason I have divided my topics 
three main heads: (1) Intelligenc: 
Prospecting; (2) Inspiration from |! 
Experiences; (3) Industry.” 


CAROLINA CASUALTY LAUNCHED 


P. C. Baylor Heads North Carolina Co. 
Which Is Under Way With $150,000 
Capital, $100,000 Surplus; 
Directors Elected 

Carolina Casualty Insurance (+ 
Burlington, N. C., has completed 11 
ganization and gets under way y 
paid-in capital of $150,000 and surpiu ©! 
$100,000. Stockholders recently ele’ 
board of directors of the new com: 
and the board in turn elected office: 
follows: P, C. Baylor, president; 

May, vice president; H. L. Stepli' 
secretary; R. W. Barnwell, treas 
and Mrs. Alice B. Henderson, ass! t 
treasurer. 
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Broughton’s Address 


(Continued from Page 38) 


jy contested law suit in which the gen- 
eral atmosphere is that attending the 
foreclosure of a mortgage on the family 
homestead by the local skinflint. This 
pre mpted the question: 
How then can you function on a 
sound public relations basis when your 
good deeds must be hidden and 
\ fulfillment of your responsibilities 
to your companies and their owners may 
he advertised from the housetops as the 
t 
1 


ulira 


ected reaction of a soulless corpo- 
tion?” 

Mr. Broughton’s opinion the an- 
swer lies in a true understanding of 
nublie relations possibilities and he said: 
“\ reputation founded on the decently 
publicized honesty and_ responsibility 
which permeates entire organizations is 
the best possible defense against the 
imputations of the dissatisfied or the 
claims of outright fakers. 

Reputation for Honest Practice and 


Fair Dealing 


it is to the credit of insurance and _ 


the public relations work done particu- 
larly in recent years that a law suit 
against the insurance company is not 
viewed as an .indictment by the great 
bulk of our solid citizens. The reputation 
for honest practice and fair dealing 
which characterizes insurance in gen- 
eral is a bulwark against the unfair 
accusation or threat of publicity which 
once was thought likely to produce a 
payment in hush money, and of course 
there is nothing more embarrassing to 
the constructive insurance executive than 
an evidence of petty chiseling on the 
nart of some benighted company or in- 
dividual in the business.” 

What Public Thinks About Loss 

Payments 

Mr. Broughton then gave his atten- 
tion to a somewhat weak spot in the 
claim payment picture which, he in- 
timated, could be improved by greater 


education of the public. This had to do 
with the comparatively small amount of 
money set aside for loss payments. He 
said: 

“In the last analysis, losses are a chief 
item in the cost of insurance to the 
public. The companies expect and de- 
sire to pay just claims and want to pay 
them promptly. That is what they are in 
business for. 

“But the public has yet to be educated 
to the fact that when, out of every mil- 
lion dollars the companies receive, they 
return let us say only $350,000 or $400, - 
000 in claim payments, the public is not 
somehow being gypped. Acquisition and 
operating cost, the maintenance of 
necessary reserves, the many services 
provided, take almost all of the balance. 
Sut the ignorant or the enemies of in- 
surance can hit here at another point 
with which the claim man is closely con- 
cerned. 

“It is one problem which some execu- 
tives have ducked in the past and insur- 
ance has suffered as a result. I have seen 
a similar attitude on the part of corpo- 
ration executives in other business fields 
who have felt somehow that it was 
necessary to conceal what was after all 
no more than a fair and _ reasonable 
profit. Management and acquisition 
costs are held in line by competition, by 
state regulation. The social services pro- 
vided in addition by insurance cannot be 
matched by any other industry or busi- 
ness. 

“But it is natural that under the pres- 
sure of the past years a good many busi- 
ness men have felt like diving for the 
cellar when someone said ‘profits’ in a 
loud voice.” 

Well Balanced Public Relations Program 

Before closing the speaker gave his 
sizeup of a well balanced public rela- 
tions program, saying: “Public relations 
programs which include emphasis on 
good management, courteous efficiency, 
fair treatment of employes, the main- 
tenance of adequate and comfortable 
quarters, the proper meeting of social 


Texas Manager Named by 
United States Casualty 


Frank Lee Harris, formerly with Con- 
tinental Casualty, has been selected by 
United States Casualty as its manager 
for Texas with headquarters in Dallas. 
Mr. Harris’ first post was _ with Aetna 
Casualty & Surety back in 1920 and 
when he resigned from its Dallas branch 
office in 1929 he had advanced to chief 
underwriter. For the next several years 
Mr. Harris was with Continental Casu- 
alty as Southern’ superintendent of 
agents in New Orleans. In 1932 he re- 
turned to Texas, and last year he was 
named associate manager of Continen- 
tal’s branch in Dallas. 





responsibilities all of which cost money, 
can go a long way towards teaching the 
public that the dollar paid for insurance 
returns to them not only in claim pay- 
ments, but in many other desirable ways. 

“Accident prevention, health programs 
and similar activities should be not only 
continuously maintained, but continu- 
ously publicized. And sometimes at this 
point—a few have felt that we should 
not blow our own horn—someone else 
should blow it for us. The answer is, 
of course, that no one else will. They 
are still afraid of even honest adver- 
tising. They are like the nice old lady, 
suddenly in reduced circumstances—who 
started out to sell horse-radish in the 
public streets. She put the basket over 
her arm—let out a feeble cry of ‘horse- 
radish,’ and then said, ‘Dear me, I hope 
nobody heard me.’” 

Mr. Broughton brought his address to 
a close with a plea for the American way 
of living, unhampered by regimentation 
or even a semblance of dictatorship, in 
the post war era. He declared: “We 
wish to live like men, taking reasonable 
chances, hedging them if we wish, with 
insurance. ‘With a great price we bought 
this freedom’.” 





“pest in CG. em - 


Now that school has opened for most 
kids, how is it that it’s always the fat 
boy who is interested in knowing how 
far it is around the equator? 

Oe 





A chap dropped into a police court and 
said: “My gracious, they have a pretty 
tough lot here this morning.” His neigh- 
bor said: “You're looking at the wrong 
bunch—those aren’t the prisoners—-they’re 
the lawyers.” 

* * 

A Wall Street speciglist in long term 
investments went away over the Labor Day 
week-end. He was gone ten days. 

oe * 


Addie Williams of the Theatre (Guild 
tells me she has figured out what the 
trouble is with Hitler. She says he has 
Fr-ants in his pants. 

* * * 

Do you remember way back when we 
used to think a chap was reckless if he 
said: “I can always get another job.” 

* K 


A Jersey gent told his wife his self- 
starter was “on the blink.” ‘He added: 
“There must be a_ short-circuit some- 
where.” His wife replied, “Well, then, 
why don’t you lengthen it, dear?” 

x * * 


We know a girl who won't use lipstick 
because she’s afraid her fellow will think 
it’s a stop sign. 

a ae 

A cominating personality is of very lit- 
tle help, if the other fellow is driving a 
ten-ton truck. 

* * 

A wheelbarrow will stand on its two 
legs and never move a foot unless you I'ft 
it up and push it along. Same thing with 
businers. You’ve got to pick it up and 


push it along. 
—MERVIN L. LANE 
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Bidle Now Underwriting Chr. 
Personal A. & H. Bureau 


Logan Bidle, secretary, accident and 


health department, Aetna Life, was re- 
cently honored by appointment to chair- 
manship of the underwriting committee 
Personal 


of Bureau of Accident & 


LOGAN BIDLE 
Health Underwriters. In this post Mr. 
Bidle succeeds George Goodwin, now 


deputy insurance commissioner of Con- 
necticut, who for many years was with 
Connecticut General as its accident de- 
partment secretary. 

The underwriting committee of the 
Personal A. & H. Bureau is second in 
importance to the governing committee 
and the selection of Mr. Bidle for its 
chairmanship is recognition of his value 
to the organization. Previously, and for 
many years, he served as chairman of 
the standard manual committee, giving 
a fine demonstration of his ability anc 


all-round knowledge of the A. & H. 
business. 
Mr. Bidle has been with the Aetna 


Life for more than twenty-five years and 
for many years prior to his promotion 
to secretary, accident department, he 
served as assistant secretary and right 
hand man to the late E. C. Bowen whom 
he succeeded upon the latter’s death. 

He began as an agent on January 1, 
1914; was promoted to assistant secre- 
tary, accident department, on February 
13, 1925, and to secretary of that depart- 
ment on September 1, 1939. 





BUREAU ACCEPTS RESIGNATION 
The resignation of Employers’ Lia- 
bility from the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters was _ re- 
cently accepted “with regrets” by that 
organization. It came as a result of 
certain A. & H. policy changes and 
broadening of coverage which were not 
in keeping with the policy standardiza- 
tion program of the Personal A. & H. 
Bureau. 





FALL QUARTERLY MEETING 

Fall quarterly meeting of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers governing committee will be held 
September 23 in New York City. Chair- 
man Harry Prevost, United States F. 
& G., will preside. 





JAMES HAMPTON CONVALESCING 

James Hampton, vice president and 
superintendent of agents, Empire State 
Mutual Life, is convalescing following an 
emergency appendicitis operation. He is 


at the Jamestown, N. Y., General Hos- 
pital. 











Seven Promoted by Standard 
To Be Executive Secretaries 


The Standard Accident has promoted 
the following seven men to the post of 
executive secretary: 

E. A. Warnica, who is in charge of all 
liability underwriting (except automo- 
bile) and the allied services of safety 
engineering and payroll auditing; Otway 
Conard, in charge of all automobile un- 
derwriting; R. I. Sturges, in charge of 
casualty claims; Hal A. White, in charge 
of the agency department; Harry T. 
Winter, in charge of the underwriting 
of miscellaneous, offec’al, public and ju- 
dicial bonds, and the office organization 
of the bond'ng department. 

Also W. J. Nichols in charge of fidel- 
ity, forgery and blanket bond underwrit- 
ing; and T. L. Sedwick in charge of 
bonding claims. 

Under the new set-up all of these of- 
feers will not only continue to assume 


3rd War Loan Uppermost 
at N. J. Casualty Meet 


PRES’T NOLAN URGES SUPPORT 





Ass'n to Vote Oct. 11 on Meeting Day 
Change to Mondays; O’Gorman to 
Be Next Guest Speaker 





The Third War Loan figured promi- 
nently at the opening fall luncheon 
meeting of the Casualty Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey, held Sep- 
tember 13 at the Down Town Club, 
Newark. President John Nolan, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, announced that the 
casualty companies represented in the 
city were striving to sell a sizeable vol- 
ume of war bonds and that all those 
interested in subscribing should contact 
E. L. Chalifoux, Aetna C. & S., who is 
the Casualty Company Fund chairman. 





their departmental duties but will have 
general executive authority. 

These recognitions and advancements 
in the company are particularly well de- 
served, the company stresses. 





General insurance chairman among New- 
ark agencies and branch offices is Jon 
A. Ramsay, general agent, Connecti: yt 
Mutual Life. Col. Franklin D’Q!oy 
president of the Prudential, is gene al 
insurance chairman. 

The chances are good that this a. o- 
ciation will change its monthly me: ig 
day from the second Wednesday to jhe 
second Monday of each month. To do 
so the by-laws must be amended an so 
a special meeting has been called for 
Monday, October 11, at which this 
change will be put through. Special 
guest at this meeting will be William 
D. O’Gorman, of O’Gorman & Young, 
Inc., Newark, who will give the casualty 
underwriters details of the public rela- 
tions program now being sponsored by 
the National Association of Instirance 
Agents. Mr. O’Gorman is president of 
the New Jersey Association of Avents 
whose members are giving strong sup 
port to this program. 

President Nolan announced that for 
the November luncheon meeting it is 
hoped to have as guest speaker J. Dewey 
Dorsett, assistant general manager, 


(Centinued on Page 46) 










* Give a prospect the opportunity to buy what he wants 


in one attractive package and you have a decided advantage 


over the agent who must reach the same objective by 


combining and selling many packages! 


IVa {AGING IS THE SECRET 


OF MODERN MERCHANDISING 


* Continental-Transportation...in introducing the Personal Protection 


Policy . . . offers you that advantage. This contract . . . created to better 


serve the broad insurance market represented by all classes of private 


property owners . . . enables you to sell a complete, balanced protection 


program ... using just one policy form. 


* * 


* 


* This approach is new, modern, streamlined. A prospect bent upon 
buying any or all forms of personal property and third party liability 


protection is not overwhelmed by a miscellany of individual contracts. 


One policy covers every requirement. And the same advantages accrue 


to the agent... one solicitation, ove policy, one application, one 


premium, one entry, ove account, one expiration date covers ever) 
requirement .. . plus the psychological advantage that unit-packages are 


easier, more profitable to sell! 


* * 


* 


* This new contract provides a definite answer to the problem of increas- 


ing sales and earnings in the face of existing conditions. Write for details 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 








September 17, 1943 
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New. TOTAL PASSENGER LIABILITY— . 
Join Y ‘ " , . We daween desdecuacanaceedecendoaeuns $1,033,273 $499,658 18.4 
e. MP -Sikcg cvAtbChs cane danudadinnmaeies 25,70: 
cut Nation-wide Aviation Insurance WE chai, ee 109146 as 
ALCL, . ROGE” widcantevacsw ates svcdedeseciteux 1,792,970 807,248 15.0 
al E ° 1 ORS spent cca eocn seas s: 790,226 392,284 19.6 
‘xperience, 1938-42,- Casualty Lines ! is 
a ROUM eve racidcds ceca ened $6,694,865 $3,116,363 16.5 
ig (he interest is keen this ycar in the nation-wide aviation insurance classified 
he experience which covers the period 1938-42, with results being given by classes PUBLIC LIABiLITY R!SKS 
~ and ry lines ona policy year basis. The Board of Aviation Underwriters, statistical POLICY YEAR EXPERIENCE TO DECEMBER 31, 1942 
ageicy for the aviation insurance ge has filed the following four schedules cov- . 7 
sk ‘ng casualty lines with the New York Insurance Department, The fifth schedule SCHEDULE NO. 3 (Netien-wide) 
we er e Veped (4 Groups) DIRECT BUSINESS ONLY 
iT embracing hull insurance results appears in the Fire Insurance Department of this 
this edition. sisi ; Net vaeerned Losses 
cial \ summary of th's experience, prepared by the rating bureau of the Insurance ett ‘aa saa seg econ — 
Department, shows that personal accident insurance has produced a greater per- SCHEDULED AIR LINES— —— am 
ceniage of net premium volume increase among aviation coverages than any other 1938 eieieis aa 
tv] For the four aircraft groups writing this line—U. S, Aviation Underwriters, eee ane “ 3 
\ero, Associated Aviation Underwriters and Emp'oyers’ Group—the 1942 personal ee oe ge ee phi Me 
“ eecilent writings were $1,212,619 which compares with $369.010 for 1938. This is et re a eee a ner ae 
Rec or (irect business only. Total net writings in this line for the 1938-42 period were la leet Siletele es pig ts : 
sce $1.405,034; incurred losses including allocated claim expense Were SEI OEs witlh TTT TSS ES SARs te neetoresneses sh 
ents loss ratio of 26.8%. : Sh RMR xs anh a cay ane ean aaiee ae $282,704 $9,294 “33 
up Passenger and Public Liability Totals INDUSTRIAL AID RISKS— 
For the five-year period the samevgrcups produced in passenger liability net CE SRE el Oa a 1 TORI Cnt $21,317 $6207 —_ 
for written premiums a total of $6694.85. But last vear (1942) vo'ume dropped off CCT SS ae RY RECON i. 0.681 pee “a 
PIS about 60% from the peak of $1,792,970 in 1941. Total incurred losses in this line in [CC A eth Selanne NWA ie ar Tenge San 21.231 - 
wey the 1938-42 period were $3,116,363 with loss ratio of 46.5. MIMEM SanodaGaesenscers sores ethadaeaan, 19,425 
ger, Total public liability writings for the 1938-42 period were $2,329,276; losses 7 ae TE eS NE ENTS ities t(D 
incurred, $490,518, with 21.1% loss ratio. The 1942 volume in this line (for four ; 
eroups) was slightly lower than in 1941. Loss experience has been consistently CAG eek $95,319 $6,479 6.8 
good. 
Four aviation groups also participated in property damage writings and the haces SERVICES— 
five-year totals show $1,750,268 in net premiums written; $244,826 in total incur: ed V93B eee eee ee eee ee eee eens rete eees $24,772 $4,992 20,2 
losses, and 14.0% aggregate loss ratio. As with other lines mentioned, these resu!'s L939 eee e ee eeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 54,611 742 14 
are for direct business only. The past two years—1942 and 1941—show a dropping — He GARG W Ree Salta e spe deeuealgn ndais 70,223 8,364 11.9 
off in production in this line as in passenger and public liability. Loss experienc« _— Cae nhs Satu addead seas Sak aveds cos 100,491 25,149 »5 ¢) 
has been good. ; ROE, “Sidra wien ork bce eet ok. 109,521 25,565 23.3 
Insurance Department’s observation on these results is that for years prio~ to i - : sere 
1942 the written premiums were substantially equal to the earned premiums Bu Potal..... 00. ces ccee cess cence $359,618 $64,812 18.0 
written premiums for the incomplete policy year 1942 are subject to adjustment to MANUFACTURERS— 
an earned basis in order to be properly related to incurred losses. STG Sree aie no tease raue Gc acaaes i $18,535 $1,072 5.8 
The following gives the tabulated experience by classes and by lines: SD ee ec en ier ee pp boy 
RRO ” anh icone a ae os ok swa ed Lea e 63,952 32,890 51.4 
PASSENGER LIABILITY RISKS mi BT oe CE TOE ee eT ae eps — = 
POLICY YEAR EXPERIENCE TO DECEMBER 31, 1942 ee aq gas 
SCHEDULE NO. 2 (Nation-wide) OMMN o iia hie wu eereietotachis eceare $228,435 $106,403 16.6 
(4 Groups) DIRECT BUSINESS ONLY PRIVATE PLEASURE RISKS— ' 
Net Incurred Losses DIGI ca Wagwatacd cerarnwancrnuckieae nn $37,260 $1,300 3.5 
Policy Premiums Including Allocated Loss UURNN aa Sc adtaeieddactawresewnesoeeeren 51,715 286 6 
Year Written Claim Expense Ratio WD rack asa eehn oe ee eae t 51,725 3,980 77 
SCHEDULED AIR LINES— WOON anacuvsadacuusssuscdeurarceeseued 64,884 5,168 8.0 
LdSl” wicnguaaueisd cise Crue ncwnexy soeeae $905,598 $461,776 51.0 NORE > Ve wcdensdicaaghanbiusedetaaseacans | eee 
UE isd tvevudsathidsoakeeeeeseeRunones 1,251,995 253,547 20.3 Pa ay fies eee 
127 RP Pre ere re eerie rer ee eee 1,450,454 960,719 66.2 ROU owivexencasntciweondewes $252,145 $10,734 4.3 
WOAD sc hioieesconeenuen ay eeer etn e ues 1,584,576 754,382 47.6 Cc. A. A. PUBLIC LIABILITY 
Poser Cc KERMA RA ERC NCEA Maer ee SES 626,810 386,337 61.6 ic 
Ste eee eee PP ES MOON,  Rivinesavdeeaarciaabauecnncactieeel “siedeee “Cae 
7 — " y DP nkesusendbeueces excel mano $37,533 0 4 
FORA. «200 eceescrorsersuvenes Rama catalina _ WON ranean see i 590k5 4a tate 275,020 86,841 31.6 
INDUSTRIAL AID RISKS— RORY “walcaduectcicetonssaetaernnaiwens 148,137 11,535 7.8 
05" SOA eee eer eee eer $49,107 1,521 31 SRE cre eieds vide cove dance eee 124,096 16,172 13.0 
Bde alace neal iam eae aeae Kid os Ween 10,627 13,528 33.3 Pes acdD Pain iu 
Ie GGasetensseerenrsadevehvawnwewees 43,372 4,629 10.7 eM ee te oe a $584,786 $114,598 19.6 
( 4? 2 
3 Cee EU CN Te tere eer v4.0 ie C. A. P. PUBLIC LIABILITY— 
FE RENORH RS AE REIT RES KART NENTS Re! -Fanciiwshieasetbeisetiseis Géeuieac thao 
Total SE Ae Pe ee A Ts a ¢ $210, 02 5 $19,678 9.4 es CW ECHPEORECECEVCCCOECECG ORC KAO RO REe06©6€6U HRROOROOU0U6U6U6U6UC~C KR KCW 
FLYING SERVICES— DOR, Ccbivasseracessveraweeendsaseiste Gexaexee | eeu 
POSRe ice cavasvocde te mina eaweeNeens $32,372 $7,357 22.7 RAY asco acccewasereatceisuseusene aes $78,773 $439 6 
POG et hens 2 seco andn a see Saas en ats 46,393 42,624 91.9 Sas eevee es ae 
POI avacera ei a cine OE a ee ol ew ene ae 64,114 16,731 26.1 i SF ee EO ee Ce ee $78,773 $439 6 
ahs Sees Saree cate ok a Ree eR eas 79,025 29,808 37.2 AIRPORT—PUBLIC LIABILITY— 
ROAD reer woivaruis ae Ac WER cera poe stalin elas 56,225 5,939 10.6 
a ae ee ius NGGRE ac Svacue tie vankeus Cate sa eee ee, $44,249 $19,776 44.7 
eee are nd > ACC 8 SUE checndaakelvavnarcews maaan eee 13,780 10,608 19.7 
Dns Lin ese rah ehertnees inter wee — 1SUR oe ern gasosou dn ougoneees 61,340 11,292 18.4 
MANUFACTURERS— BOON Seudaavdnss cayensareraeeulesicwe 78,067 16,481 21.1 
PO alae beacuse eee eee De entnoKnnauedt $14,407 $28,786 199.8 ns aa hare ae eee foe eee 65,299 65,751 100.7 
Ie Meinincis ances csv vis meee Ree RarReK Tees 18,118 14,021 77.4 te ee eee pre 
MUN Ve ageres ect heetete cs tekemecene 77,195 100,005 129.5 WORD siaiveceéeenesacee deasccn $302,735 $123,908 40.9 
RE) Reeaeesee trees aed ee eae ee eaes 35,481 14,617 41.2 
MeN Wat Nia Bean vacant awn MPs aaa ee 16,926 8 aaey (Continued on Page 46) 
MURA RS oe waallba al Reec hacen nate $162,127 $157,437 97.1 eee ee eee ee 
PRIVATE PLEASURE RISKS— PETERSON’S NEW POST A , M Y 
3B cece cence eee ese e ee een sentences $31,789 $218 Francis K. Peterson has joined Fire- Anna M. oung 
SD cece e eee e eee ete eee eee e ee ee ees 36,957 1,984 5.4 man’s Fund Indemnity as head of the ree : 
EGA. Sire canals Hiaed reWacanteneaenes 49,171 10,218 20.8 burglary and glass department in its (Continued from Page 40) 
2) Ree een een 50,998 7,608 “43 metropolitan N. Y. office. He has had her to support and rear her family with- 
ee stones es us fifteen years’ experience in these lines out assistance. 
f ~ $201,1 10 ) $20,028 . 10.0 with leading casualty companies “on the Her husband had been an insurance 
Potal....seeeeeeeeeeeceeeeees $201, 1( ba street. agent and she took over his business 
C. A. P, PASSENGER LIABILITY— oe She has continuously one a home 
ME” Ste aca ate Or eae chine eeneeeReuce | uaeankear! ol |  Seeeneeaa for her children and with all of the re- 
121° gl Aa PEN) S Saeed fa SOO Sa, ee ee enn aS ee” Gee cy cc WINS SILVER CROSS sponsibilities and liabilities attached to 
Ree eee ates CGR eR EEeR:  Saaeeese |  # ‘Gwagucea Captain Paul A. H. Jensen, formerly such a job, has managed materially to 
TD ee Ae Sule ee de tet ti eewaere| me) Cautewames with Lumbermens Mutual Casualty in increase the volume of business which 
12 CMO5R 8 anerndwrt Detroit, recently was decorated by Gen- her husband had begun. In addition, 

















eral Patton with the Silver Cross. He is she has put in many hours as a relie! 
now in Sicily. teacher in the Sharpsville High School. 
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ae . 5) s . AIRPORT—PROPERTY DAMAGE— 
Nationwide Aviation Insurance Experience 1998 vessssssssseeeveenennsnnnssssssey $21,281 $12,458 58.5 
ee ccccvccee TOrrererrrrr reer er eee A J 5.5 
(Continued from Page 45) a seins aM sea soa OR Calo dns nics ee — a 15. 
Lckeene oan ese bs chan edaRie aes i # 19.5 
PRODUCTS LIABILITY— NOASS oR iag'sdascun see caemeae ne eueT 29,753 3,590 12 
BOSE: cccccessewcacsesewsebysawuupeiess edenges #§ ~ wwebtecen coe cre eee =a 
Se” Sane GdsWsneessusceeevenasweeiee Bis. | DP ~ \ekeaes *. sees TNE ey BES ROSS SnD A bie $147,505 $29,973 20 
PO wd kaes oad ecarssucun Keaeemhe cannes 21,276 $8.657 40.7 ~onai..seornats Damaee~ 
NeGitad aa pa dans roonpsaceeaes 47,904 3,804 7.9 
ae I ARCMIN, S006 evn BO ahaa toh sradresh ce sunk aaa $391.006 $20.305 ° 
nea BGO Gad Riegel Nectanina acc Meee Oe 488,566 78,425 16 
WR eiccscivsenisigizeceess $102,534 $12,461 12.2 es Peete eee e eee e nena eee e eee e es jor pig 14 
A ptckotaicrg skis Barb arava atalareee Weaawats 385 i 15 
HANGAR KEEPER'S LIABILITY— HOS A hae aap ecuimatce weno sens 148,570 40,121 27 
BERG: kccacuchewacbaheceaskeinewinsies Middcatet .  --obebaehs ee ee id Pasa (kia ‘a 
1939 ve eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeennees $1,554 $237 15.3 Ra iceniiainectabeaaienaia $1,750,268 $244,826 14 
IGED. asics saawalhxcedsiecceecneereseets 1,675 319 19.0 
Ln) BETES TC Oe TTT TT eee ror rrr es 3,230 18 6 PERSONAL ACCIDENT RISKS 
ORR cskeckocevusondiswinnseucsessabeas 3,876 25 6 
—- POLICY YEAR EXPERIENCE TO DECEMBER 31, 1942 
IE cde sccbue cess ees $10,335 $599 5.8 SCHEDULE NO. 5 (Nation-wide) 
BAGGAGE LIABILITY— (4 Groups) DIRECT BUSINESS ONLY 
1938 $4,283 $719 16.8 Net Incurred Losses 
1939 eR pe erg 8 (ate ate pe Atte gt 3.227 11.402 353.3 Policy Premiums Including Allocated Loss 
1940 ii aac ania ae rela ts lk ai 8.171 5.051 61.8 Year Written Claim Expense Ratio 
IER’ Sascdopisdawcsnvevcyeiaskencsee 12,686 12,954 102.3 INDIVIDUAL PERSONAL ACCIDENT— ¥ 
OE uc ccncstwasabiavadedieuisnuvaaen 3,525 10,665 302.6 ee Dette nent teers eee enna eee ea aes geen —— er 
iE seseccnsciiseicecens $31,892 $40,791 127.9 0 laa aa as Saapaarins ret oe cf 
TOTAL—PUBLIC LIABILITY— WIR pegs cs is a ae ewate te 450,459 46,655 10.4 
ORB hich sara aria huwaidawannawone $198,029 $34,528 17.4 Teas, wee eee eae) 
OND) bacsscndedesteneads dansgpenbaercsns 305,528 31,282 10.2 Rabat a cis «cerca etnias siete $1,902,813 $575,040 30.2 
ROR ip acadercasacessasdsetanchonse san 647,134 157,394 24.3 
RE 652,602 108,373 16.6 GROUP PERSONAL ACCIDENT— 
ee cs —. es -z 
eee $2,329,276 $490,518 21.1 a PS HERE SN ee 175/050 A 
MO eee Ooch ore eae tae ; : 
PROPERTY DAMAGE RISKS " wr — oe 
POLICY YEAR EXPERIENCE TO DECEMBER 31, 1942 AIORDIG: 5 ccviaiealbcinve snetaa esa es $1,010,293 $350,839 34.7 
SCHEDULE NO. 4 (Nation-wide) C. A. P. PERSONAL ACCIDENT— 
(4 Groups) DIRECT BUSINESS ONLY HOGGS . Raa Caacese Ge” seialiasey -«-naabatns 
Net Incurred Losses TP Nitin: Ales ~  ‘Saundess 
Policy Premiums Including Allocated Loss DONO Une oe hie te ee Rea eRe egy | atau aen 
Year, Written Claim Expense, Ratio 13/1 le ee ase RC ORES dar nc re ere eto ae HRT ume and aN sory 
SCHEDULED AIR LINES— OE iikeccusamtiostanets $105,349 $18,257 17.3 
POSE © sistant anseks.ces deur tame siti $49,030 $16,911 34.5 Soa 
= te tnseeeseeeeeneceneeeesceeaeenss pao ee ved DE:  ieccashnminatasadoies $105,349 $18,257 17.3 
WO. ccnconsentuccecasenaninnbecweieeens 74,367 14,406 194 © AS. A 
BOND oon vcckco nw eceeéaeneaeecneecnes 29,081 2,204 7.6 ION eG EaDA Gee R SENSE eeeeee ean  <paaeiGe 9  — enaeteares nee 
‘eesti eons eee pee | | on nla:bs is yiualeehraeieieinaiees ssa $79,517 $4,054 5.1 
RetWl: cesnovavcreiedesecusoed $286,955 $64,937 22.6 oe eee ee 9a yor . 
INDUSTRIAL AID RISKS— MD errs cic dhe visi eae 432,155 75,082 17.4 
NOSE ok Fic asanssadcvdawencesceweseners $20,604 $836 4.1 
OD Shs ahh 09 5SSS SEEK EAS EES Tea eee eeas 17,702 724 4.1 2 Re PaaS PLN ey Sea na eee $1,386,579 $238,179 17:2 
BORD ise decane scnacats sasanna es pele’ 19,207 2,811 14.6 
WEE. sicceupsuacsisrccenssectennurascs 17,249 2,625 15.2 TOTAL—ACCIDENT— 
9042, . nc ccconccucccceccecevesveceoves 11,744 1,268 10.8 BOE  BSepi as. heesies due Cohauuronnesveewe $369,010 $148,261 40.2 
pe sey ot re Saunton weesu ba RAeaene CaaS 564,939 81,739 14.5 
ee $86,506 $8,264 9.6 BONO -SdNebiaeonescurvousee Pee re een tir 1,114,109 370,176 33.2 
ROB aie o ios cen hated ments 1,144,357 372,511 32.6 
FLYING SERVICES— BOND) Sak eed A eo ae 1,212,619 209,628 17.3 
2 EEE er eee Te Te TT $18,720 $3,052 16.3 . — 
1939 eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 39,541 7,958 20.1 Total Nee ae ee Pn Mea oe ae $4,405,034 $1,182,315 26.8 
BMD ccsccsuuseseadsdssdaiceasanenssrs 61,448 4,446 7.2 
POL hk se dtaw ees devesneseeEdees was 94,735 20,341 21.5 =e aaa a 
POND sncdawieanyenssvaxstoseeensnetaas 108,416 7,791 V2 eae 
seine its — N. J. Casualty Meet Two Additions to Peerless 
99 J 
MMs 5308550 000056054625000% $322,860 $43,588 13.5 e f Reinsurance Staft in N. , 
MANUFACTURERS— (Continued from Page 44) mn ' aiita ® 
en sef~- 
A | cdichvincavsitovsececesavescsvens $11,488 $4,373 38.1 Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- Richard Cummins has pe te 
MOD ciavectussatuccurtussetivesnsercd 14,663 10,525 71.8 tives. less Casualty as assistant secretary and 
1940) dec ccccccucucuuccececcuceccuce 63,964 13,017 20.4 Discuss 48-Hour Week Order John Clifford has joined the organization 
ee ee Pa es 100,593 7,639 7.6 Luncheon conversation centered around as reinsurance claims attorney. Both 
OER) cacacdaneatnshesvannaexea cast ayes 33,810 1,443 4.3 = recent ger of or War aya soe will be located in the Peerless New York 
ete eae SSE Ser OMISSION nat a orty-eight our office which is reinsurance headquarters 
DRY a iscssinedcisosuinesinnioales $224,518 $36,997 16.5 week should be put into effect by busi- of the company under supervision of 
PRIVATE PLEASURE RISKS— ness and industrial concerns (with eight Vice President J. A. Cathcart, Jr. These 
OR Asachvcatentanakendinvnctsseudas $27,447 $2,491 9.1 or ois nye sg of cars a additions to the staff were necessitate’ 
LOSS: kaa sewsipe bn scbinsvssneboasrendcees 37,171 3,578 9.6 a number of other counties in NEW by expansion of its reinsurance oper 
POND. < Ssow dios ss oxeaisuusunadndewamnnns 41,912 2,251 5.4 Jersey. Insurance companies and agen- ations 
. ad . . T . 5 . e . + : 
BOND saxsiedsesysdesanestessacaroeeors 54,018 6,405 11.9 cies in rg oh under es nd Mr. Cummins, Yale graduate, has been 
PPRE: ce Wew oukceeess se'snesds aunneid es 38,566 544 1.4 have obtaine ahah of at f as been with General Reinsurance Corp. for he 
Pee a ee gts oe vi The Pr ae tial i memes past seven years, handling principa'ly 
DOU. 5 vesnéc eens esnxessdonee $199,114 $15,269 77 ee e “% en = it 1s un = reinsurance treaties. With the Peer!»s: 
C. A. A, PROPERTY DAMAGE— stood, nut this work-week arrangement he will handle reinsurance underwrit'! 
into effect on September 15. It means F 
WUE. ckhddstsvnihavesengbaetectiess- aueehies «Suede sa saa esc + cane dee 4 and production work. : 
DP * cecsscctnebecnvhsiessiecnsciarens $30,194 $383 13 pat Gave oh orene heretofore mast New. ,Mr. Clifford has been with the Liberty 
OD ccctaxasersionenesieteiastenneces 205,266 22,731 M1 a Oh eee maintained only skeleton Mutual for the past seventeen years, 
ME terpaisenngiliancchiuemmnmanecs 107,714 19,219 17.8 a eon Saturdays oan im recent years has been in charze 
DUR csrctscerpeesmmacinnainae 99,248 3,465 3.5 a fat} a re brifly dice Cf, automobile claims at the Brook!y 
——_ iomnes ey og = mg a Fd. office of this company. Mr. Clifford 's 
Total. ....seseeeeeeseeeeevees $442,422 $45,798 10.4 es Car Ge ad "hove pigere A a member of the New York Bar. He » 
ward ra renere =| n H : H ttes 
= ie ’ supervise all reinsurance claims ma 
C. ates PROPERTY DAMAGE that no action had been taken by the af ake Peerless. 
ie, ar erecrnenamrensenshesek § 6 “HORGNWER RE legislative committee appointed by Gov- 
SP S600 56940650 SEDER SREERESNS~SORS 06U ONO 8 = 8 8=| | Seeders ernor Edison to study the administration 
ve KSUSAORINERERSINGRIESSAALCRSSIS®  Seiewee Sadan of the workmen’s compensation law of SMITH LOS ANGELES dome 
9 lala a alatlipaieihiiaanihie culauale =~ ~~ A Da dk the state. This committee, composed of Los Angeles, Sept. 2—Vice Presiden! 
athe SesmeRneeerditaenenensssrsens $40,388 teeeeees ‘+++ six assemblymen and six senators, has J. M. Smith of the Continental Casua'ty 
Total , = not vet selected its chairman, according Co., Chicago, was a Los Angeles visito! 
SR Ta er eer ee re to Mr. Graff. this week. 
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N. accounting 

system is unbeat- 
able and some of {f 
the biggest losses // 


7 yN =] ever reported were 
HE >—— — committed by em- 


ZS ployees who han- 
F¥F dled no money. 


W 


New spapers: Girl Clerk Arrested For Store Theft and Employee Admits Theft of $10,000 


HAZARDS HAVE INCREASED 


and $29,000 Shortage Laid to Aid of Realty Firm and Accountant Admits $18,000 Theft 


| have always faced the possibility of loss due to the dishonesty 
of employees. Today, this hazard is greater than ever. 


Employment rolls have increased. Many new employees are hired without 

the usual prudent investigation. Also, it frequentl becomes necessary to 

give these inexperienced (and sometimes piste employees positions 

of responsibility in which they are required to handle money, securities or 

valuable merchandise. This would be a hazardous procedure even in normal 

times. But today, with higher living costs and other increased expenses, the 
) 


e “é ? . . . 
temptation to borrow 1s sometimes too great for these employees to resist. 


As a result of this condition, agents have the finest opportunity in years for 
selling Dishonesty Insurance. And, as one of the leading bonding companies, 
we have special facilities available for assisting in the production of this 
business, especially the new Commercial Blanket and Blanket Position 


forms. Inquiries will be given prompt attention. 


THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AFFILIATED WITH 

ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 

STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






























YOU CAN‘T FAIL 
THEM NOW! 


— day INVASION battles are taking the 
lives of gallant boys fighting under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Your dear ones—sons, husband, sweetheart, 
father, brothers, relatives and friends—are, 
or soon may be, engaged in those bloody bat- 
tles where the scythe of the Grim Reaper 
flashes in every volley of the guns. 


The 3rd War Loan of 15 billion dollars must 
pay for the equipment, ammunition and food 
our boys need so desperately—and you must 
raise the money! 

Buy at least one EXTRA $100 War Bond in 
September besides your regular bond pur- 
chases. Go all-out with every dollar you can 
scrape up and keep right on slapping every 
cent into the world’s safest investment— 
War Bonds! 

Make the 3rd War Loan a quick success— 
back up your soldier, sailor or marine ALL 
THE WAY! 





BACK THE ATTACK—With War Bonds! 





WHITEHILL AGENCY, Inc. 


Insurance Underwriters 


TEN GOLD STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 

















